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FOR SEPl'EMBER, 1817. 


The Literary and Scientific Pursuits which are en¬ 
couraged and enforced in the Uffi^versity of Cam- 
bridge^ hriejly described and vindicated. With vartbu^ 
Notes. " 

BV THE REV. LATHAM WAINEWRIGIIT, A.M. F. A.S. 

Of EDinianncI Collrgr, in that University, and Rector of Great Brickbill, Bucks. 


noWiv S* UpOlftoiffi SeSapTirai jSiunAeCin, 
noAA^i iTToAUiTai, iroKtiy B' o/yaBoiffw iraipots. 

Tlieuc. Idyll. 17. v. 110. 

M k.mbrRs of the English Universities, and attached to their institii- 
tioirs and principles, wc hail wilh )>leasnrc every puhliratioii, which 
tends to inform the public of fhcii pursuits and ddviini»ge». We cannot 
better exjuv's our opinion of those e.stablishnieiiti, than by quoting the 
words of a writer, whose experience enables Inm to form a proper 
judgment: 

“ Of all nutional E.stablishments formed by Piety and dedicated to 
Wisdom, none can, iirtlie opinion of one B'Iio trusts he is not a slave 
to early prejudices, be compared to tlie Universities. They exhibit a 
system, tlie beneficial effects of which have not been decreased by 

NO. X.Wl. a..//. VOL. XVI. A 
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Studies pursued ip 

the gradual relaxation of the original austerities of its foundation: 
thlese have ba'n succeeded by a manly liberality, and by the rational 
cultivation of a more enlarged plan of literary pursuit, inculcated 
withoifMhat severity which hardens, and embraced without that ser¬ 
vility wjiicli degrades, .the human mind. The excellence of these 
Establishments does not depend on the decision of the question 
respecting particular modes of instruction in some technical branches 
ot study, in the defence ot’ which a member of the Uuixersity ol 
Oxford has lately displayed a sagacity and information, worthy the 
importance of his suh.jci-t: wo may even admit the possibility of 
farther improvements in these scats of learning. That question con¬ 
siders these Estublisliineiits only in a literaiy point of view. Bui wc 
will suppose a young iiian, who enters the Uiliversity without being a 
candidate for Academical honors, or a claimant of Academical de¬ 
grees. These aio indeed professional advantages ; but gratifying as 
they are, they are surpassed by the monjl and civil beiietits, which he 
may reap from a residence at Oxford or Cambridge. He will ae(|iiire 
a habit of ussocialing uiili tlie heirs of the first families in the King¬ 
dom ; he will learn to respect the venerable Kstablishments of the 
Church uid Slvite; to lo>e the constiliitiuii of his eoniitry, and 
revere the religion of his I'ailiers. Tiioiigh he may not himself he 
fond of application, lie will pio/il by the conversation of the stu¬ 
dious and contemplative; (iis iiiiiid will expand to the rays of genius, 
his taste will be refined, and his judgment matured. He will, by 
iniitiial comiuunicati^, inihibe sentiments of generosity, of every 
riling that is amiuLlc bi disposition, virtuous in principle, and hene- 
hcciit in practice. By collishm with others, he will w'car off the 
asperities of unrcHecting ju’esninption, and of local prejudice. He is 
placed in the path, which leads to all that is good and great in private 
and 111 public life. From an English Uiiivei-sity, he will derive those 
piiiiciples of {latriolism, of iiioialily, of religion, and of general con¬ 
duct, which will enable liiiii to pei-rorni, with private credit and public 
utility, the part of flic must honorable and beneticeiit character in tlie 
world,— an English geiiUcinaii.’' ‘ . ' ^ 

Wc have, in our former Niinibers, inse.rted an account and a defence 
of the course of studies pursued at Oxford.* Mr. Wainew'Richt, 
111 tills piibli<’at:on, conveys a clear and satisfactory description of the 
literary and scieiiiitic pursuits of Cambridge, delivered in eloganf and 
nerveus style. 

Ill coiiforniity 'o the nature of this Jourmil, we shall cotibiie our¬ 
selves to a quotation on the Vlassical studies of thaf University; 

(uiilainiiig an answer to those, who represent its institutions as con- 
iiued to Malliemutical objects: 

“ It has been often asserted, but has never yet been proved, that 


• Appendix to Dr. Valcy's Seirnonsy 2 Vols. * No. XII. p. SOi- 
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the Uhiversity of Cambridge. 

classical literature, so far from e\])('rienc‘in" proper encouragement at 
Cambridge, is both despised and ncglet;ted ; and it haf^beeii falsely 
imagined, that he who there aspires to academical distinction^ must 
relinquish the fairj) haunts of the Muses, and for eyer reiiounce the 
society of the poets, the orators, and the sages of Greece aiHl Rome, 
who had been the coinpunions of iiis earlier days, and were destined, 
he had hop<'d, to contribute to the comfort of his matnrer yeayp. 
We have ample reason, Inmevcr, to congratulate ourselves upon pos¬ 
sessing a s\.stem iff ediication, as conipielieiisive as it is strict and ac- • 
curate, and which at once excludes a supposition not less erroneous 
it is degrading. Whilst the student pursues the sublimities, and 
u|,cends with perseverance the craggy piecqiices of modern science, 
he neglects not to analyze the beauties and to trace the paths of 
ancient literature. The true state of the case is, that classical lectures 
take place in eiery college throughout that part of each term which 
requires residence, and nuifoini attendance is eiifoii'ed witli a proper 
tiegice of stiictiiess. Those authfirs are selected which nftbrd most 
scope for ciitical remaik, and which at the same time are distingnished 
by a d isplav of the liiglier beauties of seiitinient and composition. 
'J’lic finest plays of the Gieek Tragedians, Plato’s Dialogues, the His- 
toiies of IJerodotus and Tbueydides, Aristotle’s Poetics, Cicero's 
j)liilosn|i|iicj] works, and the two treatises of Tacitus, might be enu¬ 
merated as some of the more usual of the writings of antiquity 
chosen for this purpose. Tlie advantages on these occasions do not 
consist merely in calling upon the student to (.■?r||jh.9ii the Text of the^ 
author then in use, bin principally in the ojJjKirtniijty afforded of 
lieaiing the criticisms of a learned Mid judicious preceptor, who, in 
addition to tin* result of Ins own researches, can frequently avail him¬ 
self of nianiisciipt observations not generally aeeessible. Ky this 
means it happens, that scarcely any striking beauties of expression, 
peculiarities of .structure, or niceties of prosody, are suffered to 
escape the afteiition of Ins hearers. 

Another iiistaiv^c, in proof of the atteiitiuii wdilcli is required to 
classical puisiiits, is afforded in the examination for the several 
scholarships attached to eveiy college, in which, with a few excep¬ 
tions, a proficiency in Greek and Latin is cousulcrcd as more essential 
than skill in mat hematics. The stipends annexed to the.ic scholar¬ 
ships indeed are, generally .sjicakin^, but small, but still they are 
founirby experience to be amply suHicient to attract coiiipotitors, and 
to create emulation. Nor must we omit to enumerate amongst these 
incitements, the cxcelleiil institution of college prizes. Once or twice 
in the week, during term, according to the magnitude of tlie college, 
a particular day is appointed for the public delivery of two declama¬ 
tions by the undergraduates in rotation, to be composed hi Latin and 
English alternately every year. By taking opposite sides of |lie 
question fixed upon for discussion, a greater degree of exertion is 
natiu~ally required, the reasoning faculty is more vigorously excited, 
and a comparison between tlie different claimants is more easily 
effected. Nothing, iii truth, can be ^rc gratifying thau to listen to 
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these effusions of yoiittifnl ;;enl-is, (trsfineH, perhaps, at some future 
period, to in,sVnict mnukind tii 'wisdom, or to influence tlieir actions 
by the juiwers of eloquence. 

To -Jliis im)rc.private mode of eiieoura"ine the pursuit of classical 
literatiiK^ I must not i.ettlect to add the pvblir piixesniul scliolurships 
instituted for the same purpose, anil which, by bein:; open to general 
cijmpetitiou, aflbid a more trying scene to the efforts of literary am¬ 
bition, and are on tli.it account fteqnenlly more productive of meri- 
toriou.> esertioii. Aiuong the foremost of these arc'ihe three medals, 
which, in conformity with the oil) of Sir William Browne, an annually 
distrihiited to such imdergraduatrs as prove themselves to he tho.suu- 
ccssful claimants. t>s the following coniposituui:.: 1st, The best Grecji 
ode ill luiitat’ou of ''.ip|)ho ; ?(ily. The best Latin ode in imitation of 
Honne; ,ldlv. The he.d Greek a d Latin epi gran is of which the An- 
thologia and Martial are to he considered as the models. They are 
afierwards recited by the successful candidates in the Senate House, 
before the members of the GniveVsily, and a nniiierous assembly of 
visitors There are also two medals annnally given hv the rii.nieellor 
of liie University, to the two best profic'eiits in classical lilcratnie 
amongst those who have just obtained their tirst ilegiee. In the 
present inslance there is an excellent regulation—that no one shall be¬ 
come a cnnilidate for these prizes, unless he was iiieliiih'd in the two 
lirst classes of honors when he was admitted ;i giadnate. A third 
medul I.as been added hy the present ('li.nuellor, the Duke of 
^JJouce.sler, which is^.ini'i.illy conferred upon the uiidergradiiate who 
siiafl he adjudged to l/o the author of the best F.iiglish poem, com¬ 
posed eitin r in the lyric or the heiviic* measure. 

The next ]nizes, which merit the attention of persons ni!ac«|nainted 
with the sxstem at Cambridge, are those which are given by the repre- 
seiiiatncs in Pailianieiit of this Univeisity, to thi' anihors of the tour 
best Loiif prose dissertations ; and :i.*i they arc confined to those who 
have taken tlieir fiisl degree, they eontribnte to remove the objection 
which has si.nielinies been made, that wlicii once a,student becomes 
a graduate, all farther incentive to exertion ceases to exist, 'Flie 
same observation is applicable to the Seatonian prize, for the bos* 
English poem on a sacred subject,-which is restricted to Maslers of 
Arts." 

Our author i- nutundiv parlial to his own University, and perhaps 
not peifectly aequamltd willi every part of the plan of Oxford. 
Thus he says: 

“ In the eiiMniiTatinii of advantages possessed by tlie iindei grad nates 
of this University, I ought to Jiave mentioned one, which ap)»ears to 
have liltic or in> exi-iteiice at Oxford —the liberal use of (he iiohh 
lilnyiries, which uid so much to liie dignity and reputation of the 
place, lifnidc.s the privilege of access to llie library attached to his 
own college, eveiy student has the power of borrowing ten volumes 
at one time, from the public or Ihiiwsifp hhrarij, by ))rocnrnig a 
note from some lesidenl Mastoii of Arts. 'J’liis fine vollcction, con- 
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sinliiig of iicar1)r one liuiiilred tliousuiiiJ A'oluiiieb, eoinpnliends not 
only tlie accumulated remaitiii ol aiiciyiil learning, but^alinuai every 
modern work qf any value or celebrity. Tiie Bodleiali,* on the con¬ 
trary, is completely Inaccessible to the niidcrgi ad nates at Oxftird ; 
and even to those members of the University who possess the’liberty 
of resorting to this spleiuiid library, the value of the p^vilege is 
much diminished by the singular regulation which prohibits tiie 
removal of every book, without distinction, beyond the walls of llic 
builduig.*’ , 

• 

The superiority of the Bodleian to every other library in the king- 
.!c:n 'must be granted. If a scrupulous attention to the treasures, 
<tvhicb it contains, induces its Curators to forbid the lemuval of the 
books, piivate rooms, with tires and e\cry coiiveiiiciiee, are provided 
for llie use of the members of the University, \slio may send for any 
books, a Inch they may have occasion to peruse. Uiidcigt.idiiates, 
who wish to have access to llie lilrrary, are admitted, by a dispensa¬ 
tion olAained at a tntliiig expense, to the free use of all the books. 

The liberal rivalsliip between the two Uiii\ersities has produced 
the most beneficial effects. Tins extends not only to the two great 
bodies, but to the colleges of each. Those in which the strictest 
discipline, and the gieatcst attention to literary proHcieiicy are ob¬ 
served, are so crowded with applications that in Oxford it is often 
litcessary to secuic rooms several years be^re admission. 
respect we arc conipelteil to giv^* the* preference to the practice of 
this University. No stiideiils are admitted in any coiltge unless 

tbev can be accoTuiinxiated wiili rooms witlim its walls : but as .soon 

^ ' 

.Is they have taken their degrees they are sent into lodgings. At 
('.iinbriilge no students, properly qualified, are denied admittance on 
the board-, and to the college lectures; but they must sleep m the 
town,*perhaps for some ycai'a, uiilil vacancies [lerniil them t(> be 
indulged with rooms, which they keep sometimes as lerig as they 
please. 'I'lie ilitrereiice ui point of moral seciiiity is strikiiu;. 

We do not hesitate to assert .that the pie-eiit ex.iimiiatioiis for 
de.gA*es in Oxford deserve the attention of the sister University. In 
Cambridge a student nray obtain the liigliest honors in liis liegree of 
li. A. by Matlieiiiatics alone, with a very slender sliaie of classical 
attainments. In Oxford honors are cotiierrco on classical merit with¬ 
out mathematics; and a separate braiuli of laiiicl is prepared for 
those who distinguish tlieiiiselves in iiiatbematical piirsiuls. Wc are 
sensible of the advantage of inatbeinatical learning; although wc do 
not rest the powers of reasoning, and the niceties of diseriininaliun, 
exclusively upon it; still less do wc follow the celebiatcd Bar ROW 
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in hh assertion that it will wake a man honest and good. But we 
wish to rccoiWmcnd to the consideration of the heads of Cambridge, 
whether a proficiency? in the classics should not be cbrapreheiidcd in 
the requisites for an honorable degree. In this examination, and in 
that for scholarshij>s and fellowships, a rira voce construction of the 
cFassical authors should be more frequently' adopted in Cambridge; 
and the mode of written exorcises in prose and verse, in Greek, Latin, 
.and English, should form a more eonsideiablo pdyt of an Oxford 
exaniiiiatioii. lUit when we consider the gradual and constant im< 
provciucnls in both Universities ;' when we recollect that tll<rpro- 
portioii of knowledge, Avhich formerly iiititlcd a young man to the 
first rank of honors, would at present scarcely secure the second or 
third ; wlicii w'c behold the influence, which these increasing ailvanccs 
to literary euiincnce have on our puhlic schools, and on the other 
llnivorsilies of the United Kingdom, and even on those of tlfc Conti¬ 
nent, we shall hail with loiitideiiee the hope that the rising generation 
will come into the w'oild with increased (|iialifiralioiis to adorn it by 
their learning, improve it b\ their example, and enlighlen it by their 
labors, rrieiuls as we must be to tlie t.’liurcli of England, and liiglily 
as we think of the knowledge and zeal of its jiresciit professors, we can 
not but coiigratulafe the uieiubers of that l".st,ihlishiiient on the means ol 
support, which its prii.cijib'S, its doctrines, and its practice, will derive 
from the iniproxing systems of its‘iliustiioiis nurseries, the I'MVbF- 
iiTii^s of OxFORi> and Camhiiidgk. 

VlNDICr E AM’JQL.E. 

No. 1. 

'I'owARDS the close of the .seventeenth century, Sir William Vemplc 
justly observed, “ that whoever converses much anioiigtlic old books, 
will be something haul to please among the new.” lie assigned us the 
causes of the decay of learning iii his time, “ the want or decay of lavoi 
in great Kings <iiid Princes to ajiplaiid it—the employnient o/ om 
nobility in arms and coniiiiest -that of our clergy in llieir devotions, 
and coii1ru\crsu-s—of our middle tanks in the pursuits of wealth—and 
of the low'er ranks in toil, to procure the means of subsistence.”— '‘"I'he 
vein of ridkiiling all that is serious and good, all honor and virtue, as 
w'ell as learning and piety, is the itch of our age and climate, and ius 

* VVe have reason to believe that the University Scholarships are on tht 
point of being decided in Oxford by a public examination, as they are in 
Cambridge, la the Craven Scholarohip this has bten the case in the present 
tr. 


J 
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overrun bo(Ji llic courl and (lie stage, enters a house of Lords and 
Commons as boldly as a CofTee-house, debates of Coijficil as well as 
private conversalioii; and 1 have known in iny life more than one’ or 
two Ministers of State, that would rather have sajd a witty, tiling, 
than done a wise one ; and made a company laugh, rather Ilian the 
kingdom rejoice: but this is enough to excuse the imperlection» of 
learning in our age." The worthy Baronet, hiniseff an excellent 
scholar, agrees Ih opinion with Alplionsus surnamrd the wise. King of 
Arragon ; “ That among so many things as are by Men possessed, 
or pursued in the course of their Lirev, afi the rest arc baubles, 
besides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends to converse 
with, and old Books to read." 

At the time Sir William Temple made these observation!!, ancient 
learning was indeed fast declining: but iu our times, ultlioiigli we 
still read the jioets and historians of antient Greece, the very memory 
of their philosophy is almost forgotten ; and, in some of our Universi¬ 
ties, students are taught lo ridicule what their masters do not under¬ 
stand, as imhiteliigible. 

The wiiler <S the second introductory essay to the sujiplernent to 
the Eiicvclopa’«iia Britaniiica, in setting forth the excellence of mo¬ 
dern philosophy and improvements in science, eoiidcmiis the system 
of aiiliciit physics as worthless, and says tha| ” .Cnstolle’s deliiiit''‘n 
of motion is highly cic.iracteristicwof the vagueness and obscurity of 
his physical speculaii ms. fie calls motion the act of a being in 
power, as far as in power, words to which it is impossible that any 
distinct iilca can ev<*r have been annexed."—“ Epicurus," lie soon after 
adds, “ dclined it to be change of place, which is no doubt the sim¬ 
plest and l>e.sl dctiuilion that can be given.”—“ The properties, or us 
they are calleil, the laws of motion, cannot be derived from nic*c de- 
tinilion ; they must be sought for iii expiTience and observation, ami 
are not to be found without a diligent coiii[}arisoii, and scrupulous 
cxaiiiiiiatioii of facts." 

'^lie detinitions of Aristotle w'cre for many ages admired, as models 
of express and aitminible exaeliiess; and eerlain it is that no philu- * 
sopher of any age has taken more pains to render iiis dednitions • 
clear, tor he frequently subjoins illustrations lo point out distinctly 
the meaning of the words employed, and their import in combination, 
and this scrujiulous attention to accurate definition pervades the 
whole writings of Aristotle. That of motion he admits to be very 
difficult; fur change of place, in the common acceptation of tlie words, 
he holds to be but one species of miction, which be gives as the last of 
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six enumerated; aud aci'urdiii;;ly he takes great pains to define it 
as exactly as j ossiblc: for he observes that without motion no cliange 
lake^ place in the universe.—He characterises the definition of time 
as equally difficuU; aud although he at first hriefly calls it Kno/ireos 
dpidftvs the measure of motion, he fully explains in the sequel the 
fleeting nature of time, and the extreme difficulty of forming a notion 
of time •present, as, eveiy instant, the past is fur ever gone, and the 
.future hath not >et arrived. *■ 

In order to form a correct estimate of the merit of the definition of 
motion, which to Professor Playfair appears so irrational, we must 
have recourse to the language in which it is given, and allow to Aris* 
totle that to which every author is entitled, to explain his own 
meaning. 

The definition occurs near the beginning of the third Book, de 
Nalura, where, after stating the necessity of acquirin;; distinct ideas 
of Motion liefore wc proceed to the study of iiatiire, he says, ^n^pripivov 
hi, Kuff €Kaffroy yii-oK, tov piv rod At hvvupn, - >/ row 

hvrupei ovro\ trrtXt)(FMi, tj thioTitov, s inriv. 111 this definition it 

is necessary first to ascertain tJie true import of the words employed, 
in their usual aeeeptatiuii; and then to consider the definition as illus¬ 
trated h\ the contest. 

s' ■ 

•''BertX/x'"”' ^ word said to have boon invented by Aristotle, to 

express more accurately than any single word iii the (irerk language 
enabled him to do, tiic tendency to perfection of tht capacity of pas¬ 
sive matter, ami the ciieigy of active powers.* The word is altered 
from the lei rrX f'^^ho of the aiilieiit Pythagoreans, and is more expres¬ 
sive, heeause the ’\‘\v denotes that the temleiiey to pufeclioii, or the 
accomplisliiiient ot an end, is aetually resident in the heiiig of which it 
is predicated. A block ol marble may be converted into a fine statue, 
aud the statue is then the tiT<\F)(eta of the passive inaible, while the 
labor of the ailist i-. the I**'' Judive power, an energy di¬ 

rected to the perfeelioii nr eompletc fnriiiatioii of a statue, the type of 
which already exists in his mind. But here we must observe that the 
antieiil |)biiosopliers allowed no perfection strictly called to works 
of art. 'I'lie happiest ellbrts of their artists they held to bi incomplete. 


' It IS tiue that laiciaii in Ids (pAnicvTwi iiitiodiiccs tlie ieitcr /s aseumplain- 
ing thVu it has most iuiwarr.iiitiibly been deprived of its formerly utiy — 

Xiirt, hiitthire dppe.irs n>> reason to believe that the word was ever so spelt in 
fact. 'XxoviTf, iix'to'Tni, TOV fjuv ^ ylyoiTos, isfriXiTO pov TSV iEXEIAN, 

Xi'yicOitt Tifi viirto; Tif'; rifMt'f, 
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and these artists themselves ii'scribing tlieir names on their best pro¬ 
ductions always used the imperfect! denoting that 4iey had been 
employed in the work, but by no means had been able to b^ng'it to 
perfection. Thus the makers of musical instrume&tb, however well 
they may have succeeded, do not call their work complete, but each 
uses the word fackbat,’’ thus modestly leaving the value of tlieir 
performances to be determined by others. When therefore we speak 
of the Awi'fi/ifoi as applied to passive matter —the per* 

f'ection of Capacity —absolute perfection is not imdersfood—but com- 
parati«c; for no w'ork of art can possibly be altogether perfect. The 
^vi'dpeos of an intelligent and active being may however 
reach, in a certain sense, absolute perfection ; as the traveller before 
he sets out on his journey is possessetl of the necessary power; but 
when he has b> exertion actuullya completed hisjoinney and arrived 
•it his, destination, the act is peifect, he has ell’ected his purpose. 
The like may be said of the mariner whose labor, directed by skill, 
enables him to reach his destini'd haven; and every hniiian pursuit is 
i'arrii'tl on by this active energy, or action of a being in power. 

^vyafiii has many significations. It is active pou'er, it is capacity, 
it is the power of governing a state, (for Demosthenes informs us that 
it is impossible for a prince despising trutli and the ‘.acred obligations of 
an oath to .iccpiiie luriiiiineiit established pbvver, bL'inpiv fjeffatiii’,) 
and it is used to siginlv an army*—as f.ady Percy uses the equivalent 
vs Old wlieri she says 

“ JMj hiMil’s dear TT.irry 
Cast many ii nortliein look to sec Ins lather 
Unng iijj bjs rowi ii.’’ 

Aristotle, evericari-fid^ to define accnralely the meaning of the words 
lie employs, and then various accept.itunis, occupies a whole chapter 
ill explaining the pliilo-ophical import of the word burapis, under the 
title of ^uvnfus TTonaybis \tytrui, so that wheiever il may be met with 
ill ills w'orks It may be without diHiciilty understood. First, lie says il 
is c\]>1aiiied to be the principle ofmoliuii or change—iipx'/ xoojfftos, »/ 
ptr«/?oA*yi. .Suiiietiiiies burnfiis implies capacity, win'iher of acting oi 
.suffering, but in its most general aeceptahoii be says it is the principle 
of change: ware d kufjioi iipOi rz/v Trfzwrjj^ Sutofims dr tit/ pera- 

ftokiKti, ie itW^ 7i aWo. Wliat the last words of this sentence imply 
w'c discover from the concliidiiig part of the defniitioii of motion, p 
roiovror, x/rijzrii iarir, where the tuuwtov ill the neuter gender, 
clearly refers to what is niade the commencement of the following 
sentence, but which, we may infeif,ought to have been continued in^ 
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onCj o/fn row aXXotoroi; ’H oXXotoroy—uXXutiuiris. Permutalioii 
the change brought about in a jterniutable body, in so far (if quatenus) 
as that change is actually eiTccted, and without regard to other cir> 
cunista'nces. 

In a following chapter (lib. iii. IMiysica* Auseullatioiics) lie again ex¬ 
plains and illustrates his definition of motion, and no words can convey 
a more diatinct meaning than these, hirriTiKor fikv ynp itrri 'III ATN- 
A20A1, iciyovy ht 'ENEPFEIN. That winch may move is in 
power —that which does move is in energ^y \ what then is the fair inter¬ 
pretation of this definition of motion, so freely ceiisuied ? Ts it not that 
a distinction being necessarily made throughout all nature {Koff e«ra<F- 
Tdv ykvo\) between what potentially exists, and that which is in actual 
existence, the act of a being in power, that is motion 1 But it will be 
said, how docs this definition apply to inaniniatc bodies, to the flowing 
of rivers, the tumultuous motion of the w'avcs of the sea, or the roll¬ 
ing of a rock down a precipitous declisity 1 Let es bear in mind that 
Aristotle refers all motion immediately or mediately to mind, because 
he teaches that no inaiiiiiiale body can be the cause of motion ; and 
the pha!noiiiei]a of electricity fully estahlisli the fact, that an invisi¬ 
ble but active principle pervades all nature, to whose agency we have 
reason to believe t''at ell motion of animals and things inaniniatc is to 
be referred. AVhat this active principle is we know not, for wc cannot 
detain it nor subject it to the ser'iitiny by wlm h vie examine mere 
matter; but its efl'ecls are most evident, and we may say with the 
poet,— 

'* Causa latet—Vis esi notissiiiin.'^ 

One tiling we know, that this most (loweiful and omnipresent 
agent is nut mere matter; and when we admit this*; we must also 
admit that the definition of motion bv Aiislotle is copcct, and that 
it really is the act of a being in power. 

Pie says, that, before we proceed to the study of iiatiii^, it is neces¬ 
sary, first, to acquire correct ideas concerning iiiotioii, no cl'-ingc in the 
universe taking place without its agency; for by it materiai forms 
come under the cognizance of our .senses, and again are resolved into 
what entirely escapes them. In his book, de Calogoriis, he informs 
us that of motion there are six species, yiyetris, ^dopit, nvi^ijots, fidutais, 
nXXotiiiiris, and last of all, that which is commonly receiieil as the 
definkion of motion, pera/SuXi) earn rvirov —change of place. 

This division of the species of motion proceeds upon the assumption, 
that from the materiaprima, to us invisible, material forms conic into 
existence, or rather become pcrcf;):^tible by our senses; and this yeveo-is, 
to", hich our word generation bi'c imperfectly answers, lie calls xivtieis 
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row p) ovTos, wposTo or. Motion from a state of non-existence ^ to 
actual existence, which we Judge of bifthe evidence of ohr senses. The 
converse of specios of iiiolion is ^do/ua, wlioti tlic parts f>f material 
forms arc again resolved into that from wlieiice* they prcAreedcd, 
the v\ri irpurii, and this he calls Kirritris ictto row ovros, irpos to ue, 
by which w ords he does not mean that any particle of matter is anni¬ 
hilated ■ but, as has just been said, entirely escapes the cognizance of 
our senses. is perceptible accretion or grow'th without relative 

change of place, as plants spring from their .seeds ; and fieluais is the 
converge, the gradual diminution of such suhstunccs as tend towards 
* their 'AXXo/oims is the change of quality etfccted by motion, 

the cvtornal form remaining unchanged, as well as its local situation, 
as a piece of w'ood iinTner.scd in certain waters hecomes stone, without 
alteration of form or change of |.^ace; and this in called prrnjSwXf) kutu 
Tuiur,, and the change is said to be ctfected in the subject, h aWntorov, 
that is, considering the change of (|uulity merely, without regard to 
any other coiidition oi accident, as when; where, Ac. The last .spe¬ 
cies ot motion is the ixtraftokti karu roirov, change of jdace, which is 
strictly speaking the eft'ect of motion, hut is commonly received as a 
detiintion of motion itself. These species are to be regarded as ?ini- 
rersals, for if we come to enumerate particuhr sjrccies, we shall find 
them infinite, w'iiich leads the author to conclude that they are as nu¬ 
merous as the species of beings kirfftreos kui fifrnfwXijs itJTiv e'ibfj 
roffuKTrt, orra rov’'(Ji~ js. 

The definition id‘motion given by Aristotle has by some been cen¬ 
sured as unintelligible, because his words h.ive been mistranslated, when 
his philoso|)hical language was no longer commonly iinilertsood; and 
very^ faully Ilatin translations have been rpioted as the ipsissima 
rerha of the illustrious author. The learned llenedic.tine, Pcrioniiis, 
observes concerning this \erv definition, “ motus (|uidem quid sit, si 
Ins verbis defimatiir, quibus alii ijiii ante me hos lihro" transtulerunt 
dejiniermit, sphinge opus crit qui ill.im ejus <lerinitiunem explane-t. 
Quis cnim prieter admodimi jiauios, airpie cos qui in baibaro sermone 
cducati sunt, intclligere potest, quid sit actus entis in potentia, se¬ 
cundum quod in potentia I" Here we have the very woids attributed to 
Aristotle by Professor Pla> fair, wmrds which convey n(>t his meaning, 
and for which he is in no respect to be held accountable. And here 
also it may be observed, that as long as the philosophical language of 
the Stagjrite wa.s understood, so long was he regaided as the first of 
philosophers, and his conunentalors, as Simpliciu.s, Philoponus, and 
Aiumonius, arc easily intelligible ; ^l!lt when, upon the decay of Greck^ 
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litt'iatiire, Latin traiislatiuii!>, and Latin commentaries came into itso, 
thf true meaiftng of the aiitlioriwiis lost, and tlic peripatetic philoso¬ 
phy, degenerated into what has hceii called the ""Jargon of the 
schooh." • 

An attempt has been made to show that the definition of motion 
given by Aristotle is just and comprehensive, thiit his words arc nirely 
chosen, and accurately express his meaning; hut whether thatHttcni|il 
hath been successful or otherwise, must he subinitted to those who 
can read the author in his own language ; and of those tlie writer has 
met with none who complain that his writings are unintelligihle. 

Willie Professor PLiyfair infers the vagueness and obsvunlif of the' 
physical speculations of Aristotle, from a very gross mistraiislation, 
he eulogizes Lord Bacon as a gi'cat philosopher, who delivered inan- 
kiiul from a slavish suhserx ienee to the precepts of auth|uity, and 
introduceil the inductive method of reasoning, lecouise being con¬ 
stantly had to experience. “ 'Plie process by iiuliielioii (says Dr. 
Reid) is aiiliious, being an aseent from particular pieinisrs to .1 gene¬ 
ral coneliisioii. The Deity go\eriis the world he lias made, h\ general 
laws; the etieels of tlie-se laws 111 parlieular plnvnomenn are tvpeii to 
our observation, and hx observing a tram of uiiiforin eih cts, with ihie 
caution, vie may at Iasi dec ypher the law of nature, by wliuii they 
are regulated.’' The philosophy of Bacon, by ]>arliciilai e\pei inieiits, 
proposes to rise to gitioal priuriplfts : and he says that nature, if put 
to the lortiiie, may he brought to eoiiless inai y ol her .eerets; hut 
whether he means, that hx pailieuhir experiments, a knowledge of the 
laws ot natiiie may he acinally olitaiiied us l>i. Iteid has said, is not 
clear. It is hnwevei < eilain that Loid Bacon, a man ofgieal sagacity, 
and inucii attaehed to the study of nature, entered ^pon the “ ad- 
vaiiceiiuMit of science” without knowing w hut had been iUme before 
him ; and did not eoiisidei tiial tin aieidents ofmaltei being infinite, 
the results of oi'i exjiernneiits on matter must also he infinite, leaving 
us as fai from li c knuwlerige of general pruicijiles, as wlien we coni- 
meiueii our puisnil. 

For this reason the ancient philosophy was coiifiiicil to uiiivcrsals, 
and Pl.ito advistd ins siholais, when they hud troni Hrsl ptinciples 
drsceiidid through tiie higiiiT gi'iier.i, wliieli include many sutxir- 
dinate spec U"*, down to the lowest lank of species— those winch include 
only htdlrie/iwi^,- -tin re'u slop, heciuis*'of tliese theieeonhl inU pus.si- 

he any scienct’. Ai ) rtov n^tK,o>ruro/e diro riir yfi ouirurwe 

k'uTioyrns irufuiKtXtvtro n IIXi/twc TrnwtffOfii —ru inrtipu tjnjaiy 

hi ydp dv irnri yevivOai tovtuv ctti Porpll. IsagOge. c. -. 
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Lord Bacon was admonished by Sir Thomas Bodley, when about to 
jniblish his cogitata et nsa, of the iiiMtility of his pla^, mid the bad 
consequences that would arise from its adoption. “ In rase (says Sir 
Thomas) wc should concur to do as you advise, w'hich is to rtMiouiice 
our roininon notions, and cancel all our thcororas, axioms, \uies and 
tenets, and so to cotnc babes ad regnum naturo', as we are willed in 
scrijiture to come ad regnum ca:lorum ; there is nothiji/( more ccri^hi 
in iny iiiidcrstaiTdin!; than that it would instantly bring us to barbarism, 
and, after many thousands of years, leave us mure unprovided of 
theoretical furniture than we are sit this present. For that were iridee<l 
*to become rasa tabula, when wc shall hav e no impression of any former 
principles, but be driven to begin the world again, to travel bv trials 
of actions and sense, (which arc your proofs by particulars,) wliat to 
place in inteUeciu for our gciier.i^ perceptions, it being a uiaxiiu of all 
men's,approving: 'in iiitellectu nihil esse, ipiod iioii prius fiiit in 
seiisu.’ And so in appealiiiiee it would befal us, that, till Fhito’s year 
be come about, our insight iii learning would be of less recicoiiiiig than 
now it is iiccoiinted. As for tliat wbicli you iiiciilcatc of a Knowledge 
more excellent tlmii now is among n.s, wbicIi cxpeiience iiiigbt pro> 
duee, if we would but essay to extract it out of nature liy particular 
probations, it i!> no more upon tbe iiiatter but to jiicite ux unto that, 
winch witiioiit iiisiigation, by a iialurai instinct, iiicii will practise of 
tlicmsclvcs; for it tMiiiiol iii ri»soii be otlicrwisc tliouglit, but tJiat 
there are iiiiinite in all parts of llie woihl rfor wc may not in this i-ase 
coniine our cogitations within tbe bounds of Furopc,) wbieh embrace 
the course which you propose, with all the diligence and cure that any 
ability can perform. For every man is born with an appetite of know¬ 
ledge vvlicrcwitli be caimot be glutted, but still, as iii a ilropsie, thirst 
after more. But yet, wiiy men should hearken to any such persuasiors, 
as wholly to abolish tiiese settled opmioiis, and general theories to 
which they have attained, by their own and their aneeslnrs' loniior 
evjieriimce, I .see nolbing yet alledged to induce me to tliink it. —If 
now we should accord with you in opinion, First to coiideiiin our pre¬ 
sent knowledge of doubt and incoititnde, (wbieli you confer but by 
avei'tneiip without other (one of argumciit, and ibeii to disclaim all • 
our UMoms and niuxuns, and general assertions that aie leit by tradi¬ 
tion from our elders to us, which (for so it is to be pretended) have 
passed all jiiobations of the.sbarjicst v.its, tliat ever were aberedgrii ,— 
by the freipient .spelling of parinnlais to eonii to the notice of new 
generals, and so afresh to c^iMte luwv priiieipio.s of sciences, -the end of 
all would be that wbcii wc slionhl be dispossessed of the learning 
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which we have, all our consequent travel will but help us in a circle 
to conduct us‘to the place from whence we set forward, and bring us 
to the happiness to be restored in integrum, which U ill require as 
many ages as have marched before us, to he perfectly achieved. 
And this Twrite with no dislike of encrcasing our knowledge with new 
found devices (which is undoubtedly a practice of high commendation) 
in regard of the benefit they will j'icid for the present, that the world 
bath ever been, and will assuredly cuiitinue, very full of such dexisers, 
whose industry that way hath been very obstinate and eiimient, and 
hath produced strange effects above the reach and the hope of men’s 
common capacities; and yet our notions and theorems have always kept 
in grace both with them, and with the latest that ever were named 
among the learned." 

In a postscript to this letter, dated riilliaui, IVli. IJ), lb'()7, his Lord- 
ship is informed that it will be fcccssary for him to “ cast a censor’s 
eye upon he stile and elocution, which, in the framing of some periods, 
iiid ill divers words and phrases, will hardly go for current, if the 
tjopy brought to me he just the same you would publish." This let¬ 
ter is not commonly to he met with in English, and the Latin transla¬ 
tion by Gruterus is not aeeiirate; it is however interesting as it shows 
that Lord Bacon \v»s warned in good time of the consequences to be 
expecicd from bis systen. of induction and disregaid of ancient learn¬ 
ing. That system however was pat/oiiized by the court, and James 
was no doubt proud to have it believed that he had a Chancclloi 
wiser than Aristotle. Grecian philosophy was leprcsented as useless, 
and ontological researches as visionary, and having no sure foundation 
in truth. It was in vain suggested by a few, that iiiduclivc reasoning 
was not unknown to the Antients, and that many experiments must 
have been tried before they reached that comparative perfertioii of 
art which leaves all modern efforts so far behind: the doctrines of 
I^rd Bacon were fashionable, and fasiiioii not uiifrequeiitly prevails 
against truth and eonmion sense. 

When towards the close of the seventeenth century, Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton published hi Principia, it was then said that the laws of motion 
were discovered on the principles of the Baconian pliilosophy, and 
ill the opinion of the many, the whole pha*iioiuena of the Universe 
were satisfactorily accounted for by the new discovery. But it is 
not a little singular, that neither Bacon nor Newton have given any 
general definition of motion, although the one wTotc a tract expressly 
upon tlie subject, and the other described to the world the laws by 
which it is regulated. The terrak used by both are very inaccurate, 
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and I he first law of motion, as given by Sir Isaac Newton, is so ex¬ 
pressed, that it is evident he did i^>t know the realimport of the 
words he used.. It was well observed by Bishop fforsely many years 
ago, that the words “ status moths,” state of motiop, imply'a direct 
contradiction in terms. “ I believe,” (says the Bishop) “ that some 
active principle is necessary for the continnaiice as well as the com- 
mcnceroent of motion. T know that iiiaiiy Newtonians W'ill not alltfw 
this. I believe kliey are misled, as 1 myself have formerly been misled^ 
by the expression a state of motion. Motion is a change; a con- 
tiiinanee of motion is a further change; a further change is a repeated 
•effect; a repeated effect requires a repeating cause. Stale implies 
the coutr;'’'y of change : and motion b»'iiig change, a state of motion 
is a contradiction in terms.” 'I’he reasoning of the Bishop appears 
altogether conclusive, and perfectly agrees with the common sense 
and language of luanUind : for we say a fortress is in a state of siege, 
but nolt that an army is in a slate of march, an arrow in a state of 
flight, or a ship in a state of voyage. The vis inerliee spoken of by 
Sir Isaac Newton is a contradiction in terms, no less destructive of 
ineaimig than the state of motion; inertia iiujdying a privation of 
actual energy, of which vis can never be the attribute, for it implies 
energy itself, or power exeilod. These arc not mere verbal criti¬ 
cisms, or slight objections to the philosopl^r of ^ir Isaae Newton, 
for incorrect definitions are fundamental and essential cnors affect¬ 
ing c'cry argument from them derived ; and it affords iiu proof of the 
accuracy of Sir Isaac’s principles, that his iiiatheniatical ilediictioii> 
are correct, for we daily .see that men can reason justly on assump¬ 
tions altogether unfounded. It is true that in his later writings he 
appears to hav^ acquired more correct ideas of motion; hut his /nw» 
of motion which iiatufe never obeys, are assumptions not accurately 
expressed, and form a kind of attempt to show what would regulate 
inutiun, were the ortler of nature different from what it really is. 

Bacon's ideas concerning motion ho gives in a separate treati.se, De 
mofus variis speciehus ; and as liis philosofiliy is confined tomaltcT, or 
the common phamomeiia of nature, his definitions of motion are first to 
be cousiiderod, as by it all changes in nature are effected. First, he says, 
is the motus antitppia materia;,” qua; incst in singulis portionibus 
ejus, per qiiem plane unnihilari non vult. Neque liiijus moths cxem- 
pla propoiii coiisentaiieum est. liiest cnim unini corpori." How mo 
tion in its most general acceptation should be defined tlic abhorrence 
of annihilation, the reader must find out us he. best may. 

Secondly, he gives as a species okniotiou, nexus, which he explains 
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to be “ molus ne detur vacuum** wliicli is merely a subordinate spe¬ 
cies of I lie Kara roTOP, 

Then, says he, there is the “ motus libertath, per qjieni corpora se 
liberarc nituiitiir^a prcssura." He gives as instances of this motus 
fibertati'f, water wliieii reacts upon the swimmer -air upon the bird in 
its'flight—and the pop-guns of children, in which condensed air cx- 
p^is the pellet. 

^ His fourth species is molm hjjles, which he says i^thc converse of 
motus libertatis. “ Aijua si per cornpressiuiiem arctetur, recalcitrat, 
(is not this a motus libertatis?) el vult fieri ipiali'* fuii, sriliiet latior. 
At .si iiiterveiiiat fngus intciisnin et continuatum, niiitat sc sua sponte, 
et libenter, in condeiisationein glacici; atque si plane coiitinuetui 
frigus, nee a teporibus inlerrumpatur, (ut til in speluncis, et ravernis 
paulo prufunilioribus,) vertitiirin crysfalluiii, nec un(|uarn restituitur." 

Then comes the motus continnationis, by wJiic h he appears to mean 
what we call the attraction of cohesion ; and the sixth species he 
calls mo^us ad lucrum sive motus indigcntr<e, and the examples show 
that by this term he means elective attraction. His seventh and 
eighth species he calls motus con^regationis majoris^ and motus con- 
gregationis minoris. Ry the flrst he says that he means that power by 
which heavy bodies fall to the earth, and the light ascend, ad ambitum 
cieli. By the motus cougregatioms minoris, he says, that cream 
ascends to the surface of milk, and the dregs of wine subside to the 
bolluiii. 

Motus magnetieus is the ninth .species. 

Motus fiiga' the tcntJi, by which animal excretions, antipathies are 
accounted tor; and il may he sufliciciil merelv to eiiuinerdte the utliei 
nine species. 

Motus assiniilationi.s. 

Motus exeitatioins. 

Motus impiessioni.s. 

Motus conhguratioiiis aut siUis. 

Motus peril ansitionis. 

Mollis regiiis vel politiciis. 

Motus rotatioiiis .spontaiieus. 

Motus trepidationis, and finally 
Motus cxhorreiitiiC Motiis. 

Thus Lord Racou enumerates ninctocii sjiccies, without once inform' 
ing Us what his definition of motion is; and he might easily have in¬ 
creased I lie species to liiindrcds and thousands, for the accideuts of 
ojolioii are iiihiiitc. Let any iiup'ejc.diccd man, who understands the 
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Greek and Latin languages, compare the definitions of motion, and 
the illustrations given b}' Aristotle, n^itli tlic tract written upon the 
same subject by Lord Bacon, and say who of the two is to be ac* 
cused of “ vagueness and obscurity in his physical speeiililtioiis.'' 
Let him try to express in other words the ineaiiiiig of Bacmi, and see 
whether he can make out any distinct definition universutly applica¬ 
ble. From the extracts given above, the reader will see that he 
assumes the eofhpressibility and elasticity of water, us its proper* 
qualities, and enumerates certain effects of motion as its species. He 
will also see, upon an examination of his works called philosophical, 
*^0 trace of his acquaintanre with the aiitient philosophy beyond a 
smattering of mythology, which he dignifies with the title of '* Wisdom 
of the Antients; ” and there is reason to believe that he was not well 
acquainted with Greek literature* for with the exception of one trite 
line from Homer, introduced as complimentary to himself, there is 
nothing of the language in his work«. 

He knew that certain logical works of Aristotle ure styled organum, 
and he gave the title of novvm organum to his treatise, in which he 
proposes In's improvement in the manner of cairying on philosophical 
investii;ation ; a work so much admired by Dr. Beid, that he said he 
was apt to measure a man’s understanding by bis estimation of the 
works of Bacon.’' He, with many other niAderii w'rilers, seems to 
think that men did nut reason Jusriy, nor try experiments, till Bacon 
pointed out the way; and by many it is believed that he cundeintied 
the aiitient philosophy, because, after making himself fully acquainted 
with it, he had discovered its defects. It is, however, certain, tliat 
the arts were in a high state of perfection in the days of Aristotle, a 
perfection to ithich frequently repeated cxjierimeiits must have been 
necessary; and the writings of the peripatetic jihilosophers bear wit¬ 
ness how accurately they reasoned. It has, however, been the lot of 
those illustrious men to be censured and despiscil when they are no 
longer understood ; for while their writings were distinctly compre¬ 
hended, their fame remained in meridian lustre, ami was only eclipsed 
when men had arrived at what Plato calls that "grievous ignorance 
which imagines itself the perfection of wisdom.” 'AftaOia fiaXa j(a- 
Xeirj), hoKoStra eipat fieyiartf il>puvt]tTis. We shall in vain inquire for 
any scholar who, understanding the works of thcantient philosophers, 
does not admire them, while on the contrary those who ridicule their 
philosophy afford the most convincing proofs that they make them¬ 
selves merry for want of tbi^t information which would not fail to 

* k 

ensure their respect. When wc contpinplate the iiiiiiicrous writings 
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on metaphysics and philosophy that have succeeded one another in 
rapid succession since wc have lost sight of our antient guides—tlie 
continual attempts to arrive at lixed principles which as continually 
fail, wc cannot rsitionally indulge in the hope that we are in the right 
path that leads to the acquirement of true science. It was the great 
study of the antient philosophers to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
bQt no part of the writings of Aristotle is now more ridiculed than 
Jiis Analytics, which teach the rules of just reasoning by the syllogism, 
of which he is said to have been the first inventor. Of this work, so 
closely expressed that the illustrations of commentators are for tlie 
most part necessary to explain the true meaning, Dr. Reid undertook 
to write an analysis; a very hopeless task, in which it is not to be 
wondered at that he utterly failed. It is worthy of notice, that this 
writer, although a man of great pro})ity, very freely censures the wri¬ 
tings of the Stagyrite, and then admits that he had neither rea,d them 
fully ver, nor understands them. “ His writings,” says the Doctor, 
*' carry too evident marks of that philosophical pride, vanity, and 
envy, which have often sullied the character of the learned. He de¬ 
termines boldly things above all human knowledge; and enters upon 
the most difficult questions, as his pupil entered upon a battle, with 
full assurance of success. He delivers his decisions oracularly and 
without any fear of iiAStake. Rather than confess his ignorance, he 
hides it under hard words and an.bigiious expressions, of which his 
commentators may make what they please. There is pven reason to 
sns|)ect that he wrote often with affected obscurity, either that the air 
of mystery might procure great veneration, or that his books inigiit 
be understood only by the adepts who had been initiated in his 
philosophy. The faults we have mentioned are such as might be 
expected in a man who bad llic daring ambition to be traiismittcil to 
all future ages, as the prince of philosophers, as one who hud carried 
cAcry branch of human knowledge to its utmost limit, and who was 
not very '•^.rupuloiis about the means lie took to obtain his end." 
This censure can neither be regarded as candid, liberal, nor fair, in a 
man who tl"is expresses himself in another part of his work. " In 
attempting to give some account of the analytics and topics of Aris¬ 
totle, ingenuousness requires me to confess, that though I have often 
purposed to read the whole with care, and to understand what is iiitelli> 
gihle,, yet iny courage and patience always failed before 1 had done. 
Why should 1 throw away so much time and painful attention upon a 
thing of so little real use ? ” 

“ If I had lived in those ages, when the knowledge of Aristotle's 
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*' Organon ” entitled a man to the highest rank in philosophy, am¬ 
bition might have led me to bestofr upon it some years of painful 
study, and less I conceive would not be sufficient. Such reflections 
as these always got the better of my resolution, whfn the first* ardour 
began to cool. All 1 can say is, that I have read some parts of the 
different books with care, some slightly, and some, perhaps, not^at 
all. I have glanced over the whole often, and when any thing en¬ 
gaged my attention, have dipped into it till my appetite was satisfied* 
Of all reading it is the most dry and painful, employing an infinite 
labour of demonstration about things of the most abstract nature, 
'delivered in a laconic style, and often I think with affected obscurity; 
and all to prove general propositions, which when applied to particu¬ 
lar instances, appear self-evident.** These extracts from Dr. Reid s 
Analysis of the Logic of Aiistotic, arc very interesting, as they show 
the gryss injustice practised iii our times towards the illustrious dead 
of former ages. The late Lord Kaiiiies, it appears, applied to Dr. 
Reid for an account of the Logic of Aristotle, to form an appendix 
to one of his Sketches of the. History of Man; and how the Doctor 
executed his task—-and how far he was qualified to undertake it, the 
preceding passages show. His Lordshiji, however, was anxious to 
establish the superiority of modern learning and mQflern philosophy ; 
and upon the supposition that he was not verjPdcsirous of a favourable 
report of (he peripafelic logic, he applied for information, not to those 
wlio had .studied and lealJy understood the works of Aristotle, lor then 
he might have properly consulted Harris or Moiibuddu, but to Dr. 
Reid, who admits that lie believes it would cost him the study of years 
to comprehend the organon,** as far as it is intelligible. Now this 
“ organon " foams but the introduction to the Philosophy of Aris¬ 
totle, and gives the inles by which in his philosophical writings he 
distinguisiies between truth and falsehood. The import of the words 
used, being first accurately explained, these rules are delivereil in the 
most concise manner, so that amplification is necessary to tliose who 
enter ujion the study to render them intelligible: but it is not true 
that he uses hard words and ambiguous expressions, oj which his 
interpreters can make what they please; tor when those who have 
studied the " organon" proceed to the study of Ins pliilosopbical 
works, they find in every page practical illustrations of the rules of 
the orgaiiofi, which prove that the illustrations of tiie Alexandrian 
commentators on that work are in every respect just and well 
founded. 
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TItat the "organon" was so concisely expressed as to require 
illustration, Aristotle himself informs his pupil Alexander, and there* 
fore, we cannot wonder that Dr. Reid should complain of the study 
as dry'; but when he adds that a great labour of demonstration is 
used to prove general propositions, which when applied to particular 
instances, appear self-evident, he admits the intelligibility of the 
work, and unintentionally pays the highest compliment to the inventor 
lof the syllogism, whose object it was to render what at first appears 
doubtful, by a short and conclusive train of reasoning self-evident. 
In no age of the world did the knowledge of Aristotle's organon in- 
tille a man to the highest rank in philosophy ; that knowledge merel> 
rpialificd him to enter upon the study of philosophy, when be might 
with the greatest pleasure prosecute the studies, that to the author of 
the Analysis appeared so dry and painful. Doubtless the study of 
Homer and Demosthenes must prove dry and painful to those who 
are but imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language ; for the 
accuracy and beauty of the composition only become apfmrent to 
those who by patient study have surmounted the ditliculties of the 
language, and made themselves acquainted with the style of the 
authors. But no (jrcck scholar M'ho will take the trouble of study¬ 
ing the “organorji" with the assistance of Porphyry, Amnionius, and 
Philofmiius, will coui))iaiii of it as unintelligible ; and a farther ac¬ 
quaintance with the writings of the author, will convince the most 
sceptical reader that iiis terms are express, and well chosen. If it 
be true that in order to understand the writings of Euclid and Arrlii- 
medes theie is need of illustrations and diagrams to enable the learner 
io discover the sense -if in the study of the ancient poets, rhetori- 
ciaiis. and historians, much attention be necessary iil order to dis- 
cover (heir excellence and lieauty—how shall any man, confessing 
that he has never studied attentively the works of Aristotle, pretend to 
decide upon their merits, or give an analysis of that which he con- 
fesSes he dor'= not uiidersl.'iud ? 

Ill common with his countrymen who have written on the subject 
of modern nieta(ihysirs. Dr. Jleid thinks but lightly of definitions; 
atid says that Aristotle’s have exposed him to much censure and ridi¬ 
cule ; "yet,” he adds, “ it must be allowed that in things which need 
definition, and admit of it, his definitions are commonly judicious 
and s.ccurdtc ; and had he attempted to define such things only, his 
enemies had wauled great matter of triumph. I believe it may like¬ 
wise be said in bis fas or, that until Lo/'ke’s essay was written^ there 
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vi.i't nothing; of importance dt'Iivered by pbilosopbpr.% with regard to 
detiuitiou, beyond wbat Aristotle bas.said upon the subject." From 
this passage it .vrouid appear that Dr. Reid believed Arfstotle to have 
attempted express definitiona of the infinite, the avtUpa ; but this he 
did not do, because he tells us that jiowever far we cxteAd our in<- 
quiries in subjects infinite, there must ever he something ulterior, ^td 
of such subjects we can have no perfect science. *' Aristotle/’ 

Dr. Reid, " coiftklers definition as a speech declaring what a thing is.. 
Every thing essential to the thing defined, and nothing more, must be 
contained in the definition. Now the essence of a thing consists of 
* these two parts: first, what is common to it with other things of the 
same kind ; and secondly, what distuiguishes it from other things of 
the same kind.” According to this definition of the essence of a 
thing, we know tiiat essence, whei^wc knoAv its genus and species ; and 
this Dr. Reid says “ he takes to he the sulistance of Aristotle's systmn, 
and probably the system of the Pythagorean school before Aristotle, 
concerning definition." Let us suppose a tri.il made of the Doctor’s 
definition of the essence of a thing—let Linnaeus furnish the generic 
and specific characters of a plant, and see whether from these we 
arrive at a knowledge of what the essence of that plant is; or even 
gain a competent knowledge of its pioperties. Let us hear in mind 
tilt'll in this case the genus and species of a tve, for example, merely 
rofir to its external foim and character. Ilefore we can give an accu¬ 
rate definition of the •sensible qualities of this tree, we have to put 
many questions. Is it tall or short, young or old, hard or soft, gross 
or slender, crooked or straight, with many branches or few 1 Arc. ihif 
an answer to each and all of these questions, will not inform us of 
the real essencse of the tree ; nor did the aiitients ever assert that the 
mind* of man in his 'present state can comprehend it. Indeed Dr. 
Reid says, but two pages after he has given this definition of the 
essence of a thing, " what the logicians have said about the detniilioii 
of a thing, if it have any moaning, is above my comprehension. All 
the*rules of definition agree to llic definition of a word: and if they 
mean by the definition of a thing, the giving an adequate coneejitioii 
of the nature and essence of any thing that exists, this is iiiqiossible, 
and IS the vain boast of man unconscious of the weakness of liiiiiian 
understanding." It is scarcely necessary to say that such a boast was 
never made. , ^ 

What then are the. rising generation to believe ? Arc they to reject 
the philosophy and learning of the antients as worthless and nnniean> 
ing, upon the testimony of thoft wtio avow that they have never rcail 




their vrrilings, and regard all those as visionaries, who study and ad> 
mire the moref the more fully they comprehend 1 Is it fair, is it con¬ 
sistent with the common principles of justice, that gentlemen habited 
in gowns, and presiding over the education of youth in our universi¬ 
ties, shoffld dare to represent that as unintelligible which they have 
never studied, and to represent that as exploded, of which they know 
not the merits ? The subject, however, deserves the close attention of 
all those who are interested in the investigation of tntd), for m that 
consists the only real pleasure to be enjoyed in this life ; and it is 
proposed to resume the coiisideratiou of the cuinpaiative merits of 
aiitient and modern learning hereafter. 


PASIGIIAPHY. 


The sensations and reflections formed in our own minds, we coiii- 
iijunicatc by means of oral snuiuls; to represent these to the 
eye, and enable others to iuiilale them, is the object of >\ri- 
ting. 

Can means be devised to abridgi* the middle stop in this process i 
Is it possible to invent signs, cliaractciisiiig not sounds, but the \ery 
ideas themselves of which sounds are the representations? 

If such an art can he perfected, it will possess important advantages 
over alphabetical writing. JJy its aid, all the sons of men, whatever 
may be their maternal tongue, may cumniuiiiciito among one another: 
their thoughts will he coiiveyeil more visidly, more frfitlifiilly, and 
more precisely; but above all, the jiulgment of each individual will 
be formed wi'li Icas liability to error, than when guided by informa¬ 
tion derived tliiougli the present incdnitn. 

That the Chinese mode of writing proceeds on this plan of repre¬ 
senting ideas, not words, is well known. On the airival of Lord 
Macartney's embassy at Tulo Coiidore, the chief ol that island re¬ 
ceived his visitors in a room, which was observed to be covered with 
columns of Chinese writing; but the Chinese interpreter on board did 
not understand one word of the spoken language of the islanders. 
On their writing it down in Chinese characters,' it became instantly 
intelligible to him, “ and the fact wa*' clearly ascertained,” as Sir 
George Staunton expresses it, “ that these characters have an equal 
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advantage with Arabic numerals, of which the figures convey the same 
meaning wherever known, whereas t e letters of other languages 
denote not things, but elementary sounds, which form words, or more 
complicated sounds, conveying different ideas in d^erent languages, 
though the form of their alphabet be t e same.” In alnnst all the 
countries bordering on the Chinese seas, we are indeed told that thbi 
written character is understood, though not their oral language. • 
Some benefiW no doubt, might arise from a careful examination of 
the Chinese process, and on some occasions, perhaps, in borrowing 
froiii'it; but we have already sufficient information to conclude that 
the whole system cannot be copied with advantage by another 
nation. It is, we find, the study of a life to become well acquainted 
with all their wTilten characters. Thnueh the t«)n>>ue itself is inono- 
syllabic, and possesses but about fifteen hiiiidreil distinct sounds, ^ct 
when written, it re(|uires at Icalt sixty thousaiui ehameters i some 
xiy, Eighty thousand. On the formation, cliaiiges and allusions of 
these, thousands of volumes have been written: not above half a 
do/eii characters are foinied of a single line'but most of tlicni of many ; 
:i few, of so many as seventy different strokes. Some of these charac¬ 
ters of which we happen to be informed, seem whimsical; others, per¬ 
fectly arbitraly ; and liardiy any deserving of iiiiitaiioii. For iiistunce, 
the verb '* to run,” is composed of two cluracttVs, that of “.wraiv 
ping," and that of “ ft rt.” Wheii^tliis eoiiipnuiid cliaracler was adopt¬ 
ed, its inventors probably went barefoot, and when riiiming, to pre¬ 
vent arcideiits to the feet, wore in the habit of folding them in hide, 
fell, cloth, or sonic other rude suecedaneiim for -a slioe. “ Night" is 
typified by three eliaraetcrs ; I. that of darkness; 0 the action of 
covering ; 5. rpaii. But surely this definition is not sufficiently aceu- 
ratcf All nights are'not dark ; night rovers nut man alone but all 
nature: a man may be m the dark by day, as well as night.--This 
definition depicts the night, no more llraii it does blind-inan’s-buff: 
one more simple, and nioie true, might have been formed, it w'ould 
seKni, by s(ib|oitiiiig to the genorical sign for time, their type for the 
sun, with a negation.—Again; to express “ inarriagr,'’ a character i.s 
employed, compounded of two, representing “ wine,” and “a seal;” 
because the wine presented on that ocrasiini by the bridegroom to the 
bride, is considered as the seal of their iiiiioii. Many seem perfectly 
capricious. “ To laugh," is expressed by two characiers signifying a 
bamboo and heaven. “ A prison," by three, signifying a 3og| a 
word, and again, a‘dog. In order to comprehend the meaning of a 
compound Chinese characi^f^ that of its several component parts 
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must of course Ibe first sought; hut after this knowledge is acquired, 
the sense is sooietimes so hid in metaphor, and in allusions to particu¬ 
lar'customs, or ways of thinkiiig, that the nieaninii; may yet remain in 
ohsctirity.' In the study of Chinese writings, the judgment must be 
guided h^ att<‘iition to the manners, customs, laws, and opinions of 
the. Chinese, and to the events and local circumstances of their cuun> 
try ^ By the most competent judge of the suhject now living, we are 
indeed expressly told that in the Chinese writing, “ thq practice is no 
fbss inconvenient and perplexing, thdii the theory is beautiful and inge¬ 
nious. To deserve the appellation of universal, a language should 
steer clear of all allusion to customs, local or teiiiponiry, and each term 
should present to all men a meaning definite, and of itself in> 
telligihle. 

To revert to our European notions of Pasigraphy, among the first, if 
not the very first writer to whom the utility of such an art has oe- 
ciirrcd, is the grear Clianeellur Baeoii. Jii Ins Instrument oi’ Dis¬ 
course,' he sa}s, “it possible to invent sue li signs for the com- 
luunicatioii of our Ihoiights, that people of ditfeieiit languages may hy 
this means understand each other; and that each may lead imine- 
dlately in his own language, a book wliieli shall be written in ano¬ 
ther.—As money may he struck of other materials as well as of 
gold and silver, it la possible likewise to discover other signs of things 
as well as letters and words.” 'I'he advaiifages likely to result troin such 
a discovery, the means of attaining it, and the dillieulties impeding its 
execution, also stiiuk the inquiring ami sagacious mind of Descaites. 
In his printed correspondence he speaks of the necessary primitives 
to be employed in such a language, and on their signs. If by meditating 
on tlic subject of our thoughts, the order in which they arise, and pro 
ducc others, could be distinguished, the due suci essioii of these could 
be arranged with the same simplicity as the notation of numbers. In 
a single da}', a man may acquire ail the terms of numeration in a fo¬ 
reign tongue, however remote in sound from his own. If the same 
order were discoverable in the arrangement of all other subjects of 
tliiiiking, it is evident that the terms in which they are expressed 
might be learned with equal facility. The philosophy which may 
thus decompound, simplify, and filiate our ideas, and which is iiidispcn- 
sabie for the formation of this universal language, he is disposed to 
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think may be found out, and that therefore the art itself is attainable. 
Were the human race to receive this bene At, any peasarft, he thinks, 
might then be enabled to form a more correct judgment on truth iit 
general, than at present is in the power of a philosnjiJier:—cujus be- 
neAcio, nisticus quispiam dc rerum veritate' posset melius Judicare 
quam jam philosophus aliquis.' 

The earliest pasigraphical attempt, of which any memory is pr^ 
served, was inadlt by a Spanish Jesuit residing at Rome in 16'53. For , 
its preservation we arc indebted to Kaspar Sciiutt, professor of mathe- 
malics'at Wiirtzburg in lOAO'. Tboiigh the latter was of the same 
religions order, and was at Rome in ll.e same year, he professes his 
ignoraiue uf the author’s name. By his scheme, it is proposed to re¬ 
duce all words to genera and species, and to express them by nnroe- 
rala: lloiiiaii iiuriierais denoting tl^e genus, Arabic, the species. Tlie 
next in order of time, was the production of a physician at Mentz, 
John Joachim Becbcr, and puiilished at Frankfort in lO'Al. ’Fhe 
plan 111 each of these is adapted to the I^alin language: Bccher in¬ 
deed merely proposes the siibstitntiun of a numeral for each Latin 
word ill the Dictionary, prefixing the same numeral to the word of 
similar nieaning in every other language. In order to distinguish the 
ijiAcctioiis of nouns, verbs, and adverbs, to each number expressing the 
word, he subjoins another number separated trwii the first by a cdloii, 
and expressing the particular niAealiori in which it is meant to be 
empl(<yed. For the iioiuinalivo singular, for instance he subjoins, 1. 
for tlie genitive, '2. for the rlative, 3 *!vc. The indicative mood, pre¬ 
sent tense, singular number, Arst |icrsoii, of the verb active, is distin- 
tiiignished b> 13, Ac. In all, 173 numbers. A Latin dictionary is to 
be provided, lu wliicii all words, as they stand in alphabetical order, 
are to be distinguished by a number: another list is to be prepared 
A>r every other language, into whicb the same number that is preAxed 
to the viurd of similar import in the Latin dictionary, is to be pre¬ 
fixed to each word. In writing, the number alone is to he employed ; 
but A'a iioiiQ, verb, or adverb, with the uiiinber expressing the case, 
number, gender, degree of coinpariaun, mood, tense, &c.; and the 
meaning of each word is then to be sought in the list appropriate to 
each language. 

One of the advantages attributed by the author to liis scheme is, 
that by an agreement between two correspondents, to change arliitra- 
rily the siguiAcation of each of the numerals, a cypher dilAcult to 
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discover may be established. Perhaps the whole scheme may rather 
be viewed as'k cypher, than as a successful step in Pasigraphy. It is« 
indeed, not iruai ypaiftriv, but properly, intelligible to- those only who 
read Latin, and built entirely on the syntax of that language. For 
evdmpl<*,' 1.^9 slaiiils for the supine in uni; and l6u, for the supine 
in' u. The structure of sentences eannot in two languages be exactly 
^like, any inure than the number and meaning of words; in parti¬ 
cular, not of the panicles, on which the whole eniistitiction and sense 
of CHcli senteiiec depends. Bucher's scheme must therefore be viewed 
merely as a substitution of numbers for Latin words, and holds out no 
advantage sutlicicut to eompcnsalc the enormous trouble, of a double 
seaich at least, for every single word, written and read. Such as it is, 
however, the scheme was attempted, in ISO.'), to be revived, for want 
of bettor employment, by some persons composing what they were 
pleased to style, a Celtic academy, at Paris.—For Latin, as might be 
expected, these Celtic gentlemen recommend the adoption of French, 
the Pi .'partition of dictionaries in their own tongue, and in all others, 
with the niiiiibers to each word in French, and to the corresponding 
word in foreign tongues, precisely on flic plan of Beclier. 

In the year of Becher’s publication, (itoorge Delgarme, an F'liglisli- 
rnaii, eiiteied on the same career, llis work was printed in London 
under the title of “ The art of Signs, or a Universal Characicr and 
Philosophical Language, by nieaib of which, men of the most diflo- 
reiit idioms may in the space of two weeks learn to communicate, 
whelhor by word of iiioiilh or writing all their thoughts, as < Icarly as 
in their inollier tongue." This work, which we have never seen, also 
adopts nuiiierical figures, as signs of words. One of the twenty-two 
folio volumes of which Atli.inasiuh Kircher, a Germir.i Jesuit, was the 
author, and published at Rome in is entitled, “ Polygiaphia, 

sen Artificiiun lingiiaruni, qiinciirn omnibus totals niiindi populi'i poteriL 
qiiisqiium currcspondeie.’’ Still anotlior Jesuit, Pure Bcsiiicr, published 
at Paris in U)7 J', a work entitled, “ La Heiiiiion des Langiies, ou Fart dr¬ 
ies apprciidic toutos, par line seiilc.” Juaeliim Frisichius, a Professor 
in the (fymnasium at Riga, appears to have been employed about the 
same tiinu in a similar attempt, of which a specimen was printed at 
Thorn, in U>81. But lie who appears to have been most devoted to 
the pursuit and discovery of this art, was the famous Leibnitz. From 
the year lO'b'f), when in the twentieth year of bis age, he printed his 
Dissertatio de arte corabinatorik, till the year 1714, two years ante- 
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cedeut to his death, there remains evidence of his retaining the per« 
suasion of the practicability and tlie utility of this art? During a 
space of nearly, half a ceiitur\, lie recurs to this favorite subject in 
his correspondence, regretting latterly Ins want of time and* of as¬ 
sistance to complete this grand design. An a'nalysis of the fiibjects 
of our ideas must, according to liis opinion, precede the formation 6f 
a universal language; an intellectual alphabet, “ Alpliabetuni eogi- 
tationuiu liiimatMirum,'’ must be coiislriicled, and then symbols de¬ 
vised, reprcaeiiting objects of sight by some of their pniminciit parts; 
things not objects of sight, b) some visible objects having leiatioii to 
4belli: the inileclion’t ol words and paiticles, to be noted by arbitrary 
connecting signs. By these mean!i may be obtained a character, which 
may elfect for speech m general, uli.it is now elleeled in algebra and 
unllimctic, by signs and cyphers. ^ Sucii a work lie (Iimigiit might be 
accoiiiplislicd by a few literary nioii in the coni[i.iss ot live years. By 
this invention, the mental faculties miglil be as inueli aided, as the eye 
1 $ by the use of the microscope and telese(>pe. All tlie other powers 
of man, he says, may be perverted and misapplied, but the exercise 
of a sound and right iiniginent can be dnecied only to useful pur- 
jmses. A third fiart of our lives might be saved by xudi uti art, as 
we employ that portion, at least, in the aci|iiisitioii of languages. 

Ill October, 1811, live leetiii'cs on the pasigrapliie art, were*de- 
livcMCrfl at Vieiiira by J ,M. Schmid^ a IVofcssor in the Bavarian Uiii' 
versilv of Dilmgcii. Ol three of these, llie substance is eoiitaiiied in 
a small pamphlet printed in March ISl at Diliiigeii, under the title 
of Magaxin fur algemeiiie spraclie ; ” winch the professor uiiiionuces 
Ins design of continuing periodically, dedicating it principally to the 
reception of papers on this ait. When the second number of tim 
magazine appeared, we are not apprised ; but a third was punted in 
March of last year, in which a fourtli number is promised in August, 
and nut less than three or more than live in eacii succeeding year. 
Of these the first and Hurd niinibcrs, are all we have yet iiiiil the 
good fortune to receive. 

In Ills preface, the author commences with observing, that we all 
employ our Ihoughts on the same objects; the Jaws governing our 
modes of thiukiug arc substantially and unalterably the same; our 
sensations alike; no essential difference in the organs of speech; 
and yet, within two days' journey, it ofleii happens tliut no one pian 
eoniprehcnds another’s speech. Though the observers, the mode of 
Observation, and the objects observed, arc alike, yet the appellations 
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bestowed on those objects, and on the sensations to which they give 
rise, are subject to infinite variation.* 

On how many occasions, and in bow many ways^ -is this variance 
prodirctive of iifconvenience! We wish to make ourselves understood 
by, and to understand, every person with whom we come in contact: 
we wish to make ourselves acquainted with the literary productions of 
other nations; but the difference of speech stands in the way. The 
more extended our travels, the more earnest our desi^ to improve our 
minds, the greater is the number of foreign idioms which we must 
master. But the acquisition of languages requires so much time as to 
encroach essentially on that necessary for more important purposes. 
Experience also proves that this kiiow'iedge is as easily lost as ac¬ 
quired ; and that constant practice alone can make it possible for a man 
so to express himself in speech and '-'riting in two or three languages, as 
that the foreigner may not be detected. How few are the writers who 
have composed classically in two languages '! and who lias accom¬ 
plished this, in three 1 How natural therefore is the wish that some 
one speech, or at least one writing may be adopted, in which the 
educated persons of all nations may communicate urtlieacli other? 
The conviction of the high importance, and of the practicability of 
such a language, lias become more general; and though it must he 
admitted that all the “preceding attempts to devise such a mode of 
communicating our ideas have not been successful, its impossibility is 
not by any means to be inferred. A periodical publication which 
shall receive and contain ail that can enable tiic friends of literature 
to form a just judgment on the subject, w'ould itself be of some 
value, though the attempt should utterly fail. 'J'iiosc attempts that 
have been made, arc dispersed in books, sqme of'vcry rare occur¬ 
rence, and all of them never yet liu\e been brought together under 
view. 

From holy writ wc learn* that there was once but one language : 
what has been, may be again. On the iiiveiilors of the new language, 
if success attends the attempt, it will be incumbent to coinpri/e in it 
all the advantages and excellencies now to be found in each cxi.<)Ung 
language. Suppose ourselves in the time before the invention of 
musical notation, had any one then announced his discovery of a 
cypher for tones, of such a nature as that the voice, or an instrument, 
should be diiected in it in any tune or measure, would not this liave 


' Vater nimputes that about five luif’dred languages are now spoken. 
Adelung Mithridat. III. 2 Abthed. Beil. 1813. 

* Oen. XI. t. 
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beea disbelieved? So many various sounds; iiistrumcnts^so different; 
and these all to be directed in exact harmony, by a written cypher! 
Impossible ! And yet such a cypher we have; sufficiently perfect, 
independent of all language, and in its nature pasighipbic. Music, 
composed by an Italian, can be played in concert by Germans, French, 
Spaniards, Eiiglishnieii, on different instruments, withont one under; 
standing the language of another. This is also the case with regard 
to arithmetical cyphers, algebraical and inatheinatical signs, those 
employed in pharmacy, in astronomy. Objects of a nature widely 
remote from each other are at present, therefi»re, represented by signs, 
Independent of spoceb. Why may we not come to an agreement as 
to all Olliers ? That wall of sepamlion which unfortunately, by the 
diversity of tongues, keeps asunder civilized nations, would then be 

rciiio\ed. • 

Should pasigraphy ever be broiiglit to perfection, it must be by 
taking an enlarged view of the subjects of human thought, and sbow- 
inir how each idea is connected w'itb, and' opposed to another. it 
must he elevated aho\e the accidents of a grammar or diclionary, 
freed from the iron sceptre of custom, and must be framed so as to 
leave the mind in jieifccl liberty in its conceptions and communica- 
tn)ii. It is clear that all the objects of thought „caiinot he^dis- 
tiiigiiiilicd h peculiar sisrns : a classification riTtist he attempted. We 
may begin by dividing tlu-m into the two great heads of animate and 
iiiaiiiiiiate. 'riie first tlivision may include iiialter ; the second, plants , 
the third, boasts; the fourth, man ; the fifth, spirit. On whatever 
objects the liuiiiaii intellect may expatiate, or fancy employ itself, to 
one of these live tho\ may he reduced. Suppose (^. to rejireseut 
existence in geiteiul, f. may he ajiplied to mutter: C*. to plants ; 
C^. to beasts: C'*’. to man : C®. to sjiirit. In his fourth lecture, wliicu, 
1/ published, we have not yet rcceiveil. the author promises fuilhcr to 
developc his ideas on pasigrapliical relalioii. If it be fair to judge o! 
what we have not seen by what we have, we confess we do not autici* 
pale much progress in the art. Confining our altciilion to that por¬ 
tion of It which is addiTssed in the first instance, and exilusively, to 
the eye, and considering the great iiiiinher of signs which will he in¬ 
dispensable, and the expedience <»f distiiigiiishiiig their relations in the 
most simple, and at the same time obvious manner, we apprehend the 
attempt should he made in symbol writing, to efl’ecl as much as ^los- 
sihle by position. Supposing all objects lypilieil by invariable s>giis, 
their relations to each other may he denoted by placing the cyphers 
above or below, in parallel liiU'S, in,a manner resciubinig llut j)rac'- 
tiscd ill musical notation. • 
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The art of iiistriictiag the deaf and dumb by gestures, wliieh is at 
present both at Paris and in London so successfully practised, is also 
ill its nature pasigraphical. The ingenious improvers of this art could 
undoubtedly fufhisli valuable hints, and particularly as to tlieir mode 
of classifying and describing objects not within the reach of external 
sense. In the attempts to effect this by pasigraphical means, the pro¬ 
gress of the incipient art may perhaps be checked by expecting from 
I it more than any art can effect. Of the live divisions into which 
Professor Schmid would reduce the objects of human iileas, C’. it is 
apprehended, will prove a blank. Wliat does man know of immaterial 
beings 1 By what organs can he investigate their nature 1 By what 
terms but negations can he express them ? All our ideas are derived 
mediately or immediately from the senses; to employ our reasoning 
faculties on matters beyond their rr'icli, in search of knowledge which 
is not given us by means of organs not adapted to the purpn<.c; and 
attempting it by the generalization or abstraction, as it is termed, of 
itieas derived from another source, can only lead to error and to evil. 
On what we thorniiglily comprehend, wc may, nay at last w'c must, 
conic to an agreement: hut where wc only impose on ourselves 
and others, by pretending to any koowdedge, the history of the world 
will evince that this leads but to endless and bitter controversy. The 
most valuable piirpose'lo which pasigraphy itself can be applied, is to 
aid our mental calculations in destinguisliing knowledge from igno¬ 
rance, as well as from error. The difficulty that will attend tlie just 
and perfect representation to tlic e^e of all moral objects in general 
by symbols, will be found, we fear, considerable; if to be arcoin- 
plislied at all, wc apprehend Leibnitz’s proposal the most likely to 
succeed, of uniting in concert in the pursuit, ,the talints of many in¬ 
genious iiieii of different countries. The end in view is for the general 
good of mankind : were a previous correspondence to he carried on, 
and if any attempt to simplify and find tlic source of uur moral 
Judgments seemed likely to have satisfactory results, w'cre a personal 
meeting to take place, from free conversation and debate perhaps 
some valuable ideas might be elicited. The learned world owes great 
obligation, in the mean time, to Professor Schmid, for laying the 
ground-work of such a plan; and we heartily wish that those who have 
given attention to this subject, and who we know are not few in 
number, would avail themselves of this opportunity to bring the 
whole, as it were, to a focus. In a subsequent number wc hope to 
lay before our readers a more full account of the Professor's labors, 
in partiriilar of his critique on Bishop Wilkins's plan, which vve bn- 
iic^e he has published in his second number. 
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MO’re OU OMIS PAR II. ETIENNE, 

Ou inexactement expliques , 

Par J. B. Gail, Lecteur Koyul ct Conservateiir des Mi^uscrilA 
Grecs et JLatiiis de la Biblioth^que du Kui. 


No. VIT from No. XXl III. p. 285.J 

avvriTvt, act. et pass, qwi inteUigi non potest, et qui non inteUi 
git. H. Et. qui expliquc ce mot, toiu. t?. p. I07it.o. ajoute, vorirdr 
•oppoiiit Tu rovv €)(t>vri; iiiais votjTov est, Jc eruis, fautit’; liscz, avuti- 
ru>. 

Neaiwcrts. Sens remarquablc dc cc iiiut ignore d'H. Etienne el 
de Deii\s d’llulicariiasse lui-meiiie. 

Je dis dans ce journal, (No, !• Vol. XI[. p. 2I(i.) qiic H. Et. sc 
nioiitre a lout innuieiit elraiigcr ^ I’aiialogie. J'aurois du ajouter, 
qiic les priueipes do I’aualogie et dcs desinences etuient quelqucfois 
ignores nieiiie d'eciivains grecs estiines; que Denys d’Dalicuritasse, 
par eseniple, seiubloit ne pas se douter du veritalile sens de ^iK'a/uo’o. 
Ce critif|ue celebre, qui s’est appli(|ue ^ iustriiire lr« Romaiiis sur 
leurs anti(]uites, eonnois$oit-il ^ Ibnd les origines et les priueipes des 
desiiieni es de sa propre langue, lorsqu’il met aii rangdes expressions 
poetiques le bimidtais dc Tliucydide, 3, 82? N’est-iljias evident que 
biKUi'toffis est a iioter non coiuiiie mot poeliqpc, mats coniine Itf mot 
pr(T|>re, et tellement It- mot propre, qu’uuciiu auire n’eul aiissi bien 
rendu I’ldee de Thucydnlr i * 

Et eii etfet, quesigiiili) S/ki}? la justice proprement dite, cette jus¬ 
tice fnuaiiee de la divinite (Soph. did. T. v, cl que Ton foule 

uiix pieds dans cos tcmp('tes revolutionnaires grap]iu|ucniciit decriti's 
par Thuc}dide. Alors, plus de justice, soit divine, soil liuiuainc, biKr/. 
Alors les nit':clians en tout uiie ^ leur gre, qui osl I’ itr^vos ou /3ms bt- 
imcWq (Thuc.) I alors.il> fabriqiient iin code dc justice qui certes 
n'emaiie plus du cicl. Cette justice qui n’est plus bixt}, coiuincuf 
I appeler ? biKai'wiris. 

On dira d'un juge iutegre, bikaSti; d’lin jiige iniqiic, bik-atol. Ce 

juge iiiique ne jiige pa*, il s’ettbree de rendre jmte (tori’c de la 

desinence 6w) ce qui ne iVst pas: il donne a sa decision les couleurs 

de la justice: son prononce est, non jias bitcri, mais Le 

juge inique en vicnt-il a braver ouvertenient toutes les loix, alors il ne 
se donne pas inline la peine dc donner ^ scs decisions les couleiirs de 
la justice; et e'est cc degre de perversity que signale Tliucydide 8, 
jl)6. ‘2. (dans ce livre si remarquablc ])ar la profondeur des idecs, et 
que cependant do tristes critiques refusent a 'I’liucydide comnu* 
pleiii de negligences), ovrt btKaitairt^ tyiyccro, mots que j’ai rendus'ini- 
partaitciiient pur ntc ttlla legum minahatur. 

54. biavoia, oppos^ ^ yvbtfjit), signifiera, idee vague; mais quand il 
n’aura pas dc correspondant li sigiiiticra, idh en general, pensyc 
quelcouqiic. Dans la phrase suivante,*‘*Op);pot koI biavolq. navrut 
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ivip (Aristofe, de arte poet. ch. 34.) ainsi coiuiiieiitce par 

Quintilien, kic omnea sine dubio et in omni genere eloquentiee super- 
avit, le coritexte delerininc faeileincut Ic sens de btavqin. 

55. Aiaj^yirts uypdriji opfinruv.—JExamen d'une locution de Plutur- 
que, cit^e mais non expjiquet par H. El .— opinion d'un antiquaire 
sur cette locution. —Mcs conjectures sur Staj^vtns. 

' 1. biaj(y/rit, ail propre, signifiera dijfusio: ainsi, iroXvr. diptav iia^ 
vini ptetiosi diffusiones. Dans Ic sens metapiiorique, Plutarque 
a dit (de Alexaiidri fori, p .ij.), ed. Wocli.) rt»»' o/ififTuy Tijv iia^voiv 
' Kai vypfjri]Ta ftipelrrOut deXovTts ; ct {in Erot. sub fincm\ to yap 
quippHKOP M Ti)p koprjv al yvpaiKes uvnXft^opei'ai Troiovot ^(fivtrofiSll 
mi vuppup, iyfci Xivatrpa a. i) j^avi'wnfcov ffopkov' dirre oiov bia^vaiy 
Tiva y biuykiaatr c^itoicT^'. 

A la suite de ce-> deux exenqile^, li. £t. note cos trois mots desij;nifi- 
cation voisine ’)(ttvyovv, biay^onv, iwykovv el ■jfavvuiriKov irapidis, et 
bia^vtrip Tti-u y biityKwaiy trupkoi ipitoiiivv, et dit, qni enim aliquid 
laxius fungosinsque rcddil, idem lI diffuudit, dilatatque, nl lumore 
quodain sese diffnndat latius et aperiat: puis il ajoiite, anhyo etiam 
tribuitur b^a)^ytnsf quia nimiium ex audita, visa, cogitntioneve jucundu 
sese uiffundit et aperit : ut contra rebns molestts mn'sfisque contraki 
dicitur. D’apres ces fiotioti.s et I'luses qui etablisseut le sens de biu- 
soil an prupre, .suit au figure, arrivons riinjiortant passage 
(pricit^) de Plutarque. Kn parlant de I.ysippo, qui reussit ^ doiiiier 
aux yeux d’Alcxaiidrc unc fidtilc expression, Plutanpic (J. I.) eniploie 
cette locution, tuv oppiLTtay ryv bia^vaiv ml vypoTyru, “ laquelle” 
seloih M. Visconti' “ di.\igne la splendeur des year. Lorsqu'ils soul 
brillanls el mobiles, ils paroissent, pour ainsi dire, iiager dans iiii 
crystal: qiioiqu’un artiste puisse ditKcilemerit represeiiter cette qualite 
du persoiiiiaue qii'il copie, dans un portrait eii |ieiiitiirt, et plu*- difli- 
cilenieiit encore en sculpture, d paroit que Lysippe, par la tbinie des 
contours, par le creiix de <]uelques parties, et prtdiableineni par le 
moytn de quelque mature brillante incruslfe dans srs bronzes, as oit su 
obtenir un eliet prcsi|ue equivalent.” Ainsi, scion V isconti, rye 
bia^oip Kai vyp. tup oppariav designeruit la splendeur des ycr.e, ol‘- 
tenue, probablemenl, dit-il, par le moyen de quelque mature brillante 
incrustee dans ses bronzes. Ni M. Viseoiiti ebt pronoiiee, jc me soii- 
mettrois ; mais il li^site: j'oserai done einettrc ina conjecture, et dire 
que ryp btityytnp d4sigiic, iiou |)as I'eclat des yeux, mats la facilite des 
regalds it se porter de droitc et de gaiiebe (force de b»a), el pluo lift. 
I'aetion (de I’ail) de se repandre fd et Id : un autre diroit, d’apres le 
pliysiologiste Magendie, la diffusion des nerfs de I'tris; mais ,jc ne 
donne rcxplicalion de binxnais qua titre de eoiijeeture, et avec I'ln- 
teiition de revenir sur ee mol. 


* Iconogr. Grer. 2. part. p. 207. 
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DE OARMINIBUS ARISTOPHANIS* 
C 03 IMENTARIUS. 


Al'CTORE G. B. 


Pars V. —[Vid. No. XXX. p. 292] 


Non levc profiiit, nisi fullor^ iiiventuni nmum de Kpodis, 
ad Lysistratani emendandum; neque miiuis valebit niaculas ab- 
stergerc non paucas, qiur dm Vespis Comici adhxserunt, non ciii- 
vis homini eluenda:. hi ea fabiila iiiitii videbar ires canlus Anti- 
strophicos dcpreheiidisso. Hotibiiis eos praioccupTvit. Kffstat 
tamen inter Epodos ei S}8leinata,,quod ingeniiim satis excrceat, 
ct laureolam, iiiibi pru?reptam, aliquatenus coinpenset. 

273 et sqq. a-rp. a. ( Jta Hermann, de Metr. p. .‘J26.=:5()2. 

280 et sqq. avTia-rp. ot. ] qni niclius rem gcssit quam Bentleiiis. 
Sed neuter vidit sic legendnni esse cariiiinis initium. 


9 CUV 


CTp. 

Ti xoT flu weo 

’C^atlveS' ijfuv 
h yspcov ouS* wraxoue ; 
pwv amkaaKsxev 

Tui sfji^xdats ^ Ttpocexo^^ev k. t. A. 


aVTiCTp. 

S’ dv Sid Tov 
p^Seirivov dvSpcuir- 
oy, 0$ ifjxaj CieiusT 
et aatariov Atywy, 

(«$ <piK*6rjVUtos XHt X. T A. 


Inter qua; fxlvero et uTraxoue sunt lonica. Mo.\ xai inseritur, 
postquam If avaroav fit s^airaroov, consti uctionis causa. 


^)2 et sip / 3 '. } Hermann, de Metr. p. .^01.= 50 -^. 

318 ct sqq. 

^(Aoi, TraAou pe? r^xopat Sid rijf ovi^s 
ifMtv UTaxauciiy* oAAd yap 06^ 0T05 t’ ISsTv* 

NO. XXXI. a. Jl. . VOL. XVI. c 
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De CarminibiCs 


^ wro TOivds’ 

• /SoUiJiOjbbai' ye ttoXu; 

■ . ufJiMV err) tou$ xaSiVxou; 

• eXdwv -rt xaxov votijcrtti' 

* «AX’ cS Zsu; eXeun^p^vTog xaemov k^alfvr^g (it mlt]<rovj 
^ Tov Ilpo^evldyjv ^ tov SeXXov tov '^euSa/Aafioc^uv. 
ilos v(;r*)U.s ordine alio disposucruiit Porsonus ad Fler. 1169. t‘t 
Peiitlciiis: alio Huisigius Conject. p. 199. et lleripami. de Metr. p. 
740. Scd oinnrs faljiintur. Peiic lumen Porsoiuis expuht ei/jii po.st 
eiJofr’ ct rerepit l^siv pro aSeiv e Dawesio p. 2()J. Uene qiioqiie Bentl. 
Tuipoujiieti S’: et sic Kuv. Juie etiam Poisoiiiis delc\it ti ttoi^o-co : qua* 
fuit c \ar. Icct. eXSeJvri Kaxov ttoi^ctcuv, quHiii vurietatcin indicabat xu) 
post ToivSs in Aid. at xod tint olim yap. V. 4. Ms. H. waXat jravu. 
Person, nt vnlgo ye vaXiv. IpscTroXur. Vid. Blomfield. ad S. C. 
Th. G. 'ETeoxXeijs »v elg ttoAuj xara irroXtv 'Tp^voW. V, 7. Vulgo 'AX?C 
to Zeii jxlya ^povra. xafoe nairitrov xanvov e^ul^vrjg >j Ugo^eviaSriv ij tov 
J^eAAoa tootov tov tpevSctfiecfioi^uv. Indc eriii distichon llcptumetruin. 
\ id. ..d lianas in Classical Jour/i. No. \\v. p. .‘J8. cl 41. Pro 
t<‘(ianicliis liubuil Jlontl. cl Interpolator, qiii addidit tovtov. Itcclc 
tuincn Bciill. posl I'l. Clir. legit Ilpo^svlSry e Sdiol. citantc A\. 
112G. llpo^sv^Yig 6 xofiTratreus- Quod ad eXatn^povrug, cf. Eq. G2G. 
eXatrl^govT otvoippuyvuc ntri, e Pindarico ’EXourl^povre vui 'Peag, el 
xspstvvo^povTag in Pac. ."575. iiecnon Nomeiicum ve^eXvjyspha Zeve. 
bi)4 et s'qq.* Hu'C quatiior systeinata sic Icgenda sunt. 
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Tig yap strfl’ 6 ravTo. <r e^pytov xaTCfixXsloov rag Hvgag ; } 

Xe^ov TTpos euvovg yap tppatrsig' S 

TOV I5‘ e^e^iv, tov ju-araio;, raura Spav cs fiovXerai } 

Tlva Ts Trpo^txtriv s^eov; Xeyeic ; S 

TovT eTo'Xjoojfr’ 6 u lapog j^aveTv 6 xijfji.o-^6;Xv-xXetov, I 
0 TO vpiv vetov ev ^Setri ; ^ 3 

ou yap av ttoD' oStoj av^p tovt eToXfir,<r6v Xeystv, } 

si jW-ij fywaj/XrOTijf Tig ^v. S 

In /3'. o|)limc Hav. eipe^iv- Spav, pio e^e^siv et Spaiv : eteniin 

copnluntui s>pe^iv et Trpo^atriv: quod ul uielius Hen posset, hue re- 
luli e\ y. voces ibi abunduiites : legitur enim oti Xsysig ti orep) twv 
veuv aXtiOeg: unde crui t£ Xeyeig 6 to irp)v ev et enita suis 

locis insrrui. Quod ad sensum, redde 6 to vgh vetov iv ij&siri per 
l^ilinuin liliid f/iti vixdum ex epliebis egressus est: quod ad verba, 
adi Pliutium ’'HOsxi, to»c o-yvijlJefri Tovoig, Totig IJoyj Siarpi^xlg, et 
confer Euripideuni AE(r;^ai yvvaixwv. Mox vice eS (oaraie dedi m 
IJiMTaiog. Certc Cliolus eo nomine minime compellasset Pliilocle- 
«>na, .sed llliuin ejus postea dictum fuiapov. In y. legitur JijfooXoyo- 
xXewv. At jiivenis ille fuit JSSsAuxAecov : et collatis v. 99. et 100 
patet quo jure dici possit xi}fM-/9SeAu-xAea>y : quo nomine et ipse 
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pater dici poterat ad fabulae fineni; iibi nioribus laiidem mutatis 
exclamat jSaAAe xrifMus in v. 

365 f 6 (r(;(rrt]jxa, u. 1 In a'. vul^i'^Ecu^ya^coju.sX/riov. Bruiick. 

36y, 370 - jS'. > /usAtmov : qiii toto ctt'Io crral. lege 

373, 4 - y'. ) ’'Ews yag' oi jueAAijreov. Cf. /*hceii. 

1393. ou jxeAAijriov, et Keel. 876- xsu jtteAAtjreov : ubi Aid. lAeXijriov. 
nine corrige Strattidein apiid Ktjniul. v. *fia>l^eiv, legendo ’^AA’ ei 

fi,e?i\^arsis ivSpelceg^w^eiv, coffTTsp fiiJ<rTaxa, craurov vice ftsWtig - 

^eauTov: at jitutTraxa est dact^bis apiid Kubulutn in TMt^, tc.ste 
Antiatticista p. 108. fisX\rj<reis qnoque osl legitiiiium fiiliiriim. fn 
/3'. Viilgo ’/iAA* ejruys 8^ t^v <r^v yva6av. Uav. oniiltit 8^ et <r^v. 
llTecte, ut opiiior. Ipse lego y ovnu yvuOov. llesych. ’'t^vou 
yvttSog. EvTToXtg Trat^fi elg vohv^otyiav. 

375,6, 7, 8. Sic lege Ti^v xctp^lar xai tov Spofiov Jga- 

ftslv, "v eiSp n*.^ iruTelv r 'A^rjvaicov (sic enim lego pio ra roiiv flsa'jv) 
deleto ^/ij^iVju.aret: quod prxeepit et Hotibitis. 


405 rt sqq. 
vuv sxlivo, vuv exsivo 
TOtt^CQufJLOv, ep xoAa^o- 
fjLear$a, ro xevrpov 

if » iyf 

FVT«TaT O^'J. 


II 1C vulgo deest to. 


410 et s(|q. 

X«» XiXVJsf UVTCV ^xeiv, 
wg Itt’ avSpa pLicoiripLov 
ovToc xa 7 roAoU|ttevoy, 
ig Xdyov rdyS’ ela-^fepei, 
dig Sixd^- 

eiv ^p^ Si'xac. • “ • 

Pio piitrivo^iv dedj qiiod est in 
• 473. 


418, f). (TTp. Jla Hentl. qiu legit OEOia-e^Spla et sic Brunck. 
4^28, 9. avTiarp, in Suppiciiu'iito. 


4(l'2 ct sqq. 
apoL Sijr oux avTu 8i;Aoe 
Toig TrevrjiTiv, if Tupavvig , 
dig XeeSpa y tXa^’ 
vn(nriO\i(yd fue. 

41)8 ot sqq. 

OVTS TiV S^COV TTPO^WO'lV 

ouTE X6yov eCrgaTTEXov 

aoTog agx,’ 

aiv fAOVOg. 


VuJ^o eXdcvSav wiowca. Itav. EAajukjSocv’: 
Ipse dedi eAoc/S’ uma-ioua-a: cf. Anlig. 
53 J. cog ucpeifiivt), A^Qoucret 

e^emveg. 

47.5 ft sqq. 

(j-fii xdyovg, w jW.iO'oSTjjiite, 
x«i [ji.ovap)^iag epaoTa, 
xai 0WVCWV Bpaffl^a. x«) fogcLv 
xpairvESa 

frrsii.p.aTm Tr,v d’ dxoupov 

rpefcav. 


486, 7. 

.J8W «5 I \ Vulgo t/ ^0. 

wrrig iipccov swl rvpawta EoraAijf. ) ^ 

526 et sqq. rrp. } Hermann, de Metr. p. 31 . 5 .= 427 . etPor- 

631 et sqq. avriiTTg. i son. apud Gsysford. ad Heph%.st. p. 292. 
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72J) et sqcj, <rTp. 

viQou, TTidoji Xqyoto’i, jxijS* a^^cuv 

jitqS’ arevijs aya.v arepajjuav r otif^f 
eM* w^'fXfV |u.oi xt}§e/iAaiv ^ ifUYyev^S 
eivoil Tif, ocrrt; roiaur* evoud^ei* 
croi Se vDv ri$ dswv 5 

iretpduv efijpav^f 

^u\\ap,^avei tov vgayiMTOit 
xat su TTOiwy <rv 

\ t \ Qi / 

TO 6 eu woipov oe^ou. 


743 et sqq. avrierg. 

vsvoud^XEv AOToy, el; rec vpaypiM^* 

oJ- 

og T^’ liLulver'’ eyvcoxe yap apri- 
vouj, 

Xoyi'^erat r* exelva oravd’ a/taprtocf, 

oT;, crou XEXsvovrOf, oux hriliero. 

vuv 8* KTcof roiq'i coTj 5 

Xoyoi; orsiderai, 

xai (Tcu^pov*, o4fS youv, /xc^tor* 

a; ej TO Xoiffov Tov rpwr- 

OV, TTlOofieVo's TC (TOI. 


Hsec antistrophica detexit Hotibius p. 105. et posteum Reisig. 
p. 124. diicti procul dubio a Rav. qui veras lectiones, a\it vero proxi- 
max, coiiservavit. Etenini in sfropha omittit et r«1y, in v. 4 et 5. 
Mox teste Roisigio Ms. apud Seidleruiii babet e<mv in v. 8. tinde 


erui potest oroiwv <rs to 8' <u, vice iroiwv <ru 8e vel 8’ au.*' £t sane 


tneni.)!' [loratiani praecepti Pro’wns varpe diem hie reposui to S’ tu 
xapov Se;^ow : qna; loeiitio similis est Sophoclea* in (ICd. C. 1()94. 
TO <^ipnv lx $eov xaXw$ ^tgeiv : ubi licet ^Ipoy tiieatiir Suidas bis, 
bene tainen Saltier apud fleathiuni restituit irapov : cui favet v. 
1540. Toux dsoO orapov ; neqiie a Comici meiitc distat proverbialc 
dii'tiiin TO v,'*pov ev a-ofsTy, apud Platonem in Gorgia p. 340. E. et 
riiogeii. J.iacrt. in-'Pittaci vit'^: iieque to xapov SspaTrevm apud 
Sophorlem in Phil. 141). neqitc Xp^ to orapoy irgeiyft e5 xaKoos t 
K lg Suva|yc.iv rtisaQai apud Cratinum, teste Phutio: Deque illud 
llesyrhin, '£% vaghv ev rihaiai. Scager qtioque in Classical 
Journal, No. iv. voluit vapov, alio licet sensu. Jii antistropba: v. 2. 
Ms. ii. oTof t ’ eirBft,oilver : i. e. tot ejtuti'ver : ut patet ex Rav. olet 
tot' evsfiaiveT : at edd. vett. oJf wot’ ewejxaiyrr’: Mox agrlcug on : at 
Rav. et Ms. R. omittiint oti . Pro apneoj reposui aprlvoug: quod 
exponit ICiiripides in Orest. 248. wpTi <ra>4>povm : ubi Porson. e 
Diogetie Ijaertio sumsit iprlcog ^povuiy. In Hesych. est ’dpn'wvouv, 
opUvvoov, tiiale. Debuit esse vel ’Jpnvouv vel ‘Apriirow. Certe "Jprl- 
^peov bis u<urpat Euripides. V. 4. Ita Rav. pro wapatxeXevoyro;; 
unde ciiii potest wagaxaXoovTo;. V. 7. Vulgo ^povci jxlvroi. Rav. 
cctifpaveT jusyroi. Ipse vero propter Orest. 90. et El. 1111. o^^e ye 
^^oyeif su : Raccli. 1343. *Chp’ epuiieO' —Qild. C. 1264. otpe yoiJy 
exjxavda'yfio, Agam. 1427- oaI^f yoSy to (Toi^^ayely, el Vesp. 217. 

TOV Ai o^s youv noil havsitavi reponere voces efficaces, loco iiiepts 
particuia* pJvrot. 


Kfig el sqq. WTp. 885 et sqq. wriorp. 

oS 0 g 7 | 3 ’ 'dwo'XXcoy xX 50 i, xa- ^uvsu^0[t.s9a, xeat^yJv 

iri Taya 9 ^ y yeauf 

ToSe TO TO&Yfjif 0 ye /ii^^eiveiT svexot rwt wgoXeXey/xwcoy. 
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r/4.ir§^o'0(y o5ro$ rwv Oupwv, euvoi yap IcjUbEy, e^orou 

airatrtu ijfilv eip/jiO<rei- 5 rov ^<r9o/ieff$a criv 5 

as iravcafA.evonri rtoy irAavcoV) ^jXouvto$, tis toov vvv y avijg 

’/iji’e waniy. y mam or ouSe/j. 

Haec qiioque carmina antistrophica esse vidit IJotibius^ et post 
c‘um Reisig. p. 39 < Sed neuter rem acu tetigit. In strophx v. K 
dedi xXCfli pro au^C. Etenim abuiidat noiiieii; at vcrbum niodo 
non efflagitatur. V. 3 . Vulgo absiint Ss et to : inox ys hue rctuli 
cx antithetico pOst evexa. V. 5 . Vulgo ap^ocui ms- Indc crui 
dppkO(reiaS‘ In antiatropliae v. 2. Vulgo coi y'iv vExicrtv At 

ia'ydpats vims bene convenil cum reXer^y vaiv^v in 87G. V. 6. 
Vjilgo ms ovSeis oiy^p Tmv yvv ye crou vemregmv. At Seliol. rmv 
cvvtTmTepxv ct ymouoripmy pro var. Iccl. qiiam in te.xtu liabet 
Rav. Mcam conjecturam ahquatenus luetur Pac. 77 ‘^* Pmamujou 
Twv 9roiijrwv adjuiicto Ran. 1254 . ’AvZp) rm xoXuxXeiVTa Sij xai xaX- 
Xicrra jxeXi] xoi^o-otyri twv eri vuv/. 

1009 at sqq. 

aXX' tTE ^alpovTSS ovot ^ouXec^. 
u/tsT; Se TEoi; eu [JLU^iddes 
vijy TO jxsXXov t’ eu Xiystr6ai, 
ve<riis fauXtt>$ ^diuat^e. 

TOUTO yap ffttatmy Searmy 
evTi iracrj^eiv, xou vpos ifMoy. 

1^? I Schol. distiiiguuiitur. 

1091 «it sqq. avTJO-T/j. ) ® 

1226, 7. ^ Inter h<ec sunt Seolia, quae ieviter nmtata, vcl 

1232 , 3, 4, 5. f non, 111 suos usus convertil Councils: eiijijs 
1238 , 9 - 4 tamen lepores nemo satis intelle\it—neqiic id 

1245,6,7,8.3 iiiiiiim—locus etuniiii est vaide depiavatus— 
sic emeiidandus. . Sed prius argunienUuii cuntcxeiu libet, qiiam 
verba siiigulatim tiactard. Palrem siium Pliilaeleoiiciii, jaiii iiioii- 
bus et studiis inutatis, cdocet lldeliicleoii, quoniodo sc gcrere de¬ 
heat inter epulaiidiun apud homines beatiores: et iiiox fmgit, coena 
)aiu peracta, adesse convivis cantaiidi tenipus . cleniin ut ipse lo¬ 
quitur , 

/ItJXijTplf eve^u<nj<rev 0 ! 8e ffujutTroTai 
Eiaiv, (tempos, Aia-^lvijs, *Pavos, A'Xe'tov, 

'Ava^ayopas ts vpos xi^aX^S 'Axerropos- 
tovtois £uy«iv, rd o’xo'xi’ onme Se^ei xa\ws- 
4>IA. aXX’ Eirfl’, oir' aSjjs y, ixpi’ ms rdie Ssfer’ eu ; 

BAE. ewcfiMi' xod Si] itdpsiiL lym A'Xefloi* 

aSco Ss orpmTOs ‘ylpjxoSi'ov Se^ei Se ctu’ 

** ouSe); wanfoT* avijg ’ASijvaios ”— 

*PJA. ouj^ ourm ye yravoupyos xXbtttijs, 


V. 2. lla'Rav. pruSs ye rw^ims- 
V. 3 . Delevi aveipl$pi.iiTot gl. 
pro jau^iaSe; : et e6\a^e]<j-^e pro 
eu \eye<r$ai. 


1219 


I'225 
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BJE. Tatur) trv ; vaigavo^elg’ ^ow(i.evog 

* ^^<r« yap r^oXeTv g-c xai hx^Ugeiv 

• xat T^(r8s T% yijs s^eXav* 

•I'L'l. eyeoSgye,' 12.‘jO 

eav y’ av^tX^ vvj Al'j erepov a<rofietr 
“ 6 voug Tig 6 (ji,um[i,svog (teya r< xparog 
uvTpe^at T«^a rav moXiV a 5’ ey^STM ^OTraj.” 
iiJ£ Ti S’, orav 6ca)go$, woSuv xaraxe/piewo;,— 

0/yl. aSij, KXecovog Xoi^^(ji,evog Trfg t^vog, * 1235 

'Adfi^Tou Xoyov w 'ralps fAaSeuVj Tobg ayaSovg ^iXer 
roev ^aiuXcov S’ aare^ow yvoiig on ^etvXuiv oXi'yet X^'§*S’’* 
BAE. 0avca Tt 3e Se^ei (TxoXtov; 
iPlA. wSixo; Xeyca" 

** oux E(rTiv a^cuorexi'^eiy *Pavov, 
ouS’ a[LfoTspmg yiyvsa-^ett plXov" 

BAE. fisTa TovTQv Ai<r^ivf]g 6 JiieXXou Ssferai— 
fPIA. “;^p^j«,aTa xav 0la’ 

K..eiTay6gag Xaxwv. 

BAE. avjjp 8’ ouTO(^ag xafiouffog ’Axearup acrerai —■ 

4*IA. fuera SsTTuXwv voXXx fioi” 1215 

8isxopt7ra<raf <ru y ex xxttv'jv. 

Quo melius liorum vciburiim lii'iiis aperiatiir, opus est aniiola- 
tioiiu prolixiori: quani tamcn nemo lefugiet, qiii Coinieum intci- 
ligcre '''Inter cteiium quinquu coiiviva: interfueiunt. Quorum 
oiiines, suo quisquo urdine, Scufiuu caneic lingiiiitur; quod Phi- 
locleon a proprio ad ridiculutiT scnsum dctorquet. Hinc versum 
de Harmodio ad Cleunu deflcclit, qni alupioties bona jmblica sur- 
ripuit. £t siinilia dici possunt de cetciisj ut inux exponam. 
Nunc inutationes verboruiii percurrcre libet. 

1221 . Vulgo ^evog Tig hepog. At Comicus in tali loco iiou 
hoininem quemlibet pcregrinuui, sed specialiler aliquein pioprio 
nomine insignirc debuit; neque aliud fecit.' Cur reposueEim *^va- 
^xyopugf vide ad 1232. 

1223. Vulgo *AX'^&eg tog ouSei'g ye Siaxplcuv Ss Ss^stm. Inde erui 
’AXX' eerfl’, oar‘ aSjjj y t TaSe Se^er eu. Dixerat BAE. tx 

s^xoXiu Ss^ei xxXwg. At 4>IA. sciscitatur utruin sedes, i. e. mensai 
vel tlieatro apposita*, sint bene leceptuiae quaecunqiiu ipse canat. 
Ainphibolia est in ixgia raSe et raSe, oora y. Qua* suit Txpia, patet 
e Sind, "/xpia, 6g6a ^uXa % <ravi3u>{ji,aTa rr^g vnhg xal to. rm bearpm — 
TT^iv yevetrBai to 6e»rpav, ^6Xx eSe<rfteuov xa) oVTCog ideagouv. ’Apiirro^. 
0e<rpto^. [402.] '‘flvT eu6vg eiclovTsg airo rm Ixgiatv. Ubi ixpia pri- 
mam producit. 

*1224. Vulgo eytu eurojxai. Sed lyai dispiicet repetitum. Formula 
iiota est rax earojaai. Cf. Ach. 3.SJ. iph; A. 970. Tax elaeiai. 
Phoen. 2G(). ibid. Proyapef/x.’ dedj vapsip.' : vid. ad.£schjl. Suppl. 
257. ct Here. F. 1237. 
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1226 . Vulgo lyeW’y4fli)va7of. Bentl. ?yevr’: EImsI.adAch.Q 7 B. 
Ill Auct. yevsT ev y. Mox vulgo deest * 

1228. Vulgo .S^acrei;. Reposui x^a 2 ^ei$. Cf. Plut. 5f)Q. St fi>h otb* 
0 Mox iiieptc Tiapomohii. , 

1232. Vulgo At Scholia exhibeiit ex Alcir 9 mwia-ev 

o^TOSf corruple pro avou$ ifv rt; o: et ex nvoug lit amis i. e. dv^punto^. 
Scripsit quidein Lyricus dc tyranno, fortasse M}rtilo; qiii 
)]v Ti; 6 ju.fi^vo|xevo$ pLeya ri xparog, ) Scliol. ra^a. 
’AvTgt\pas TU^h T«v voXiv d S’ s^ereti ^oirSf f et Avarge^fets Tei^eaoe. 

At verba aliquaiitispcr nmtavit Coniicus in '() vovg ijv rig 6 ptat- 
vofitvos, Anaxagorani ridendi causa; qui dictus fuit per jocum 6 
io5s, teste PJutarcho in Pericle p. 154. B. Nunc tandem intelligc 
ctir reposuerim *Avei^ay6pois re pro rig erspog in v. 1221 . Mox 
TO /ieyet in fieyet ti niutatiir. Siepe ti sic leperitur post oXlyov, 
cTfuxgov, ^gaxP necnon ttoXv, et jalya. 

12.35. Pro h^idg reposui ’i^uog scil. penis. Cf. Vesp. 1382. 
rouSt XotjSojukEvi] toDt^oiv/ou Aoh. 1121. xsel ru, ireCi, touS* avTEyou ibid. 
1215. rou veoug dfi^eo ftecrov vgoaXa/SeaS’ eo. Edpulis apud Et^inol. 

V. KovTiXog sic legendus - slfir valg, tru ds Tovtou y o?ri(rflev xa- 

TctKai^ou to5 xovriXov: ubi puer aliqui.s cxcuin hominem ineinbro 
illo, potius qiiani manu, ducebut. 

1237. Bene sit Scholiasta; conservanti altoriim vcrsiim twv Sei- 
Awy S’ ecve^ou yyoug ori SeiAwv oxlya cum pi^eicnrig fuit 

Cleon, paruin decuit Theorum liii ignaviam, exprobrSfeT "“Afpo- 
tnit idem amicus, cum vidit Clooqis aniorcm crga homines parum 
validos, illi in mcnioriam uvocare vetus dictum oti twv ^oiuXmv 
oXlyi] x^§*St quod et in animo habuit Plato in Syiiiposio p. 320. G. 
Tolg pLsv ayadolg Bxx<rrou rou o-uifLaTOg xa\ vyielvoig xceXov 

xal 8 el-TOij Se xaxoT; xai yntroiBeoriv al<r^pov re loriy xai Sei 

p\fTTtvt, Ad idem Scolion respexit Apolloiiid. Epigr. v. oxiym 
oXlyt} ^dpig. Igitur reposui (pauXm pro SeiXdiv. Unde patet 
Theorum esse ^auXov. 

12.?8. Vulgo TouTM T» Xg^eif irxoXioy «S»xoj eydi. MSS. wdixwg, 
cum FI. Clir. At Bergler. coSixo'j: et sic Antiatticista—exponens 
per eo aSwv. Rcscripsi igitur Xeyw pro tym. Paulo ante dcdi Sefei 
vice .\efeif. At tr adliaesit c cxoAiov. Dein ^avm pro toutw. Causa 
etciiim non fuit cur Phanus suum Scolion oniiltcret. lllud fuit 
haustuni, ut e Scholiis conjici potest, e Praxillcis: qua; Poetria 
scripsit foitasse xaXoy in eo versu, ubi restitui favov ob (f/Xov oniis- 
suni: neque objici debet mctrum; etenim ^iXo$ primnm producit 
apud Lyricos. 

1242, 3 , 4 . In his inest duplex sensiis. Cleitagora, cnjus J^co- 
lion GSt illud XM/jSitf, fuit Tronjrpiet Axxuwix^ teste Schol. 

ad Lys. 1239. Hinc quivis Atcxm diet potest KX^auyipxg. At 
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Selins fuit olim pauper; postea dives factus est, teste Schof, 
ad Av. 824.', fortasse psederastis nimis facilem se pneberido, mu- 
neribus Lacbnum corriiptus: ideoque is^erai <rxo^oy KXetroiyopeis 
Aatxc^v **xeiv /3iV' utputc (TOfiv^s —vel utpote Adxcioy de^erat 
^pigfiaTc xaei Kkuratyopas [Spartaiios] ey |3/a. Cum Scolio Cleita- 
gQrs conferri debet Aristodemi Spartani dictum; cujus mcmiiiit 
Alcaeus in Fragm. xxviii., sic legendo, 

^Sls ydp 5^ ToS* ’ApKTTo^afJLOs ^ii<nv ovk icirdkapivov' 

“ Sirstgra ^p^ftur dv^p- yrevi^pof S’ ouSey wv, keyer IcXo;.” 


Ubi 9uSey aov usurpatiir iit /tijSsy tov in Ajac. 7(i(i. ovSev eov ibid, 1218. 
Tro. 1010. et ouSev ^y ibid. 1162. el owSev ijt’ xpu in Iph. 569* 
Spartani mentem expressit IToralius: vifti4s,msi cum re^vilior alga 
fxtf et Cleitagorae ^ptjfieiTa xav /3/« per suiim reni Jaciasy rem: Si 
possisy recte; si nony quocunque modoy rem. 

.244. E vulgatis o'o'^o; povciKog xir dtrsToUy quae nulla ra> 
tione conciliari possunt cum verbis Schol. ootrEi /aii (rof^os ou Se fiou- 
flTixos, erui ’Avro S’ atro^^of xajxoixros ’Axiirrwp a(r£T«i. Ubi jocus cst 
in S' et Ss ao^og necnon xai ajtxoucos ct x«» iVuaoc. Etenim 

Acestor fuit nialus pueta et M^sius, teste Schol. ad Av. 31. 

Ovrog eoTiy ’AxscTcep, T^aycaSiug TroDjT^f, exakiiTO Ss Sdxag. - — 

Sev/rofiTFog Se xai tov 7r«TEga auroD 2iaxav vpo(rriy6gsv(rev Turapevep—o 
Ss auro; xa» Mutrov exceXecTEV eig Se rijy volijtrtv mtou xe^kevaxatny Kuk-~ 
klag /xEv ly UeS^TUig, xai Xixov o! ;^o^0i juKroutri Kgarivog Iv Kkeojiou- 
kotg ^'Axea-TOga yog Ofia:' eixog koi^elv wknydg eav o'UO'Tps^y rot, it gay- 

para. Ibi Coniicoium fraginenta sic lege-x«» ^dxuv *0y el 

^0^91 puTOutri, AxstTTopapiKTOV eixog ka^siv ilAijyaf, sdy truo'- 
rpe^vi rd Spdpara. IJbi luditur in ’Axea-roget Mv<rov et ’Axetrrop’ 
apovrov. Idem lusus restitui debet Thcopumpo; cujus fragiiien- 
tum servat Schol. ad V'^esp. 12l6. 'Axia-regog — og IxocAeTto Xd,Kog. 
fievirop,Trog Titrapevea’ ov xoivwg ^evov dkkx MvoroV rov Se Mutiov 
’A xerrepov oLVxveveixsv axoAoudstv opoioog. Eege—ov ou Kotvaog ^svov 
aAAaju.U(roy olSa Mvoliuv, ’Axsorop’ avaveneixev axoAoudsTv eptit —xai, 
^/2 voklrai, Seivd vda-^ta. Tig woA/t>js 8’ ettI ffoi 17A^v ’Apouxug b jVfuco; 
xai TO Kxkklov vo'flov. Lege Ilkiiv Sdxag Mvarog r ’Axeoraog xai to— 
Inter qua* dkkapva-ov est vel aAAa Murov vel aAX’ dpovTov. £t 
i^dxag et ’Axetrroip erant Mysii. 

1246. Ad oroAAa S\ Siexopitrag adscripsit Schol. Touro, ^i}(riy, 
errdiao orpog to <rxoktov Aio^lvou, eve) xopvct(TTy\g qv. Recte hoc. Ad 
Av. 823. To, r Aia^lvou y «ir«vT« monet Schol. oti ovrog orfvijf, 
^gvTnrdpevog xai auTOf evi vkouro )— xai keyoov lauTOV vkoutrtoy, idem 
lull, sicut '^I’heagenes teste Schol. Av. 82.‘3 ct 1126, dictns xawvof, 
teste Schol. ad Vesp. '324. unde, ut id obiter inoneani, bene intel- 
ligas Vesp. 1 jl. ^Oo-tjj waTpcc yuv rov xamlou xsxA^<roju.ai. Haud 
male igitur erui Stexopvatrag cru y ex xairvou. Quibus verbis, for- 
tasse e carmine quodaiii Acestoiis desumtis, intelligi hoc voluit 
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Comicus, quod Acestor, jactationibus Ailschinis inductua, cum 
profectus esset Thessaliam lucri causa, et rediisset .yiops, Ailschi« 
liem incusabat ct ilium una cum vocibus ejus i'umo comparubaU 
1265 et s'qq. 

froAXaxi; Sij tfiuirrca we^uxsvai, * 

xat (Txatioj ovieTrunroTe, 

«AA’ ’Au-Wfiag 0 /jtaXXof (K§<o/3ijXott S’ ou ^euyo^ 
yaq<, fwsp ’Avri^eov 

avTOg, Sv y eyw ttot eJSov ano rs fjk^Xov xai potctg 
8 ei?rvouvrs( ju-ersl Aetoyopou — 
aAAa vpear^euwv yag tig ^apcraXov 
sit’ exel [jAvog fiovottri 
roig nevstrreiKriv ^wv^y, rav OerrecXiov 
auTog duv irevrig eXarrm ouSeyog. 10 

V. f!. Vulgo 6 ^eXXou fiaXXov oux rwv xpco^uXou. At moniiit Schol. 
Selli filiuiii esse ADschinem ct non Amyniam : uternue tanien erant 
valde •liirsuti, alter dictus Kofiijr-Aptuviag in Vcsp. 4 f> 4 . (ubi ineptit 
Schol.) ideuqiie hie dici potest jxaAAo; (—vel ^ xadeiftlvi] xdfti^ ut apud 
Eiiiipid. Bacch. 113 . XsuxoTpl^xv vXoxufuov imXXoig) : alter quoqiie 
dici potest xpw^uXog, lit Hegesippus upud llesychiuni sir ope codicis 
legenduni; Kpot^uXog, h pLaXXog TwvneiiSm ij 0 x6gtj(it,^og‘ ex irXoxfjg •^ap 
itrriv ij avYiviyfisvii [ x ^ i-^J divo fisirou tov [/.stoojtov sw) rijy xogupiiv ourao 
Ss xdd 0 p^nop 'Hyri<rmitog —IxaAeTro. Potest quoque dici Kgto^uXov 
feuyof, serisii duplici. l''tenim fuit Kpoa^Xov Kev'/c^, 'itp'lle^erens 
duos ciiiiiuni iiodns; iieciion Kpw^vXou ^euyog eateniis, quod 
yEschiue'i et Crobuliis oiaiit pat igiiohile. Suid. Kgo^uH^^ou ^euyog' 
iri T»v liTi xaxia xx) vovyipla cTrsySofAevoov. Tout® Se eTpijra * Ajro xgo- 
/Sw?ou 7 ropyo/ 3 o<rxou T 1 V 05 , 8 uo 6 ;p^ovT 05 erulpag m oXeSpw voXXwv xpo^6- 
^ov ovv ^euye; e?rl Siao'tjgpi.w S’jo ofiovoouvreov’ ouf vpdregov toD uvxwslv 
fxiriv 1] Tou Kaxoapyelv Traucrfitcrdai. Veruiii ibi cmendatur Kptu^ 6 Xvj 
ex Ilesychio, Kpai^vXov Kevyog. napoifiia Tarrofievri ex) rolg imeg^xX- 
Xouff-^ xt^piip,evoig voiAigix. MerevrivexTat Sf etxo xopvo^o<rxoii rivog. At 
gl. habet llaiqiocration utilissiiimin ad emendanda Llesychii verba 
ill KgiafiuXog —o3reo Se 'JlyyjO'ixxog x«» 8))yyof IxaXsTro Kgco0uXog. K») 

6 pi.aXXjdg rwv alSolcov : sed Harpocratioii exhibet Kpdo/3uXag Al<r^lvtjg 
iv rep Kara. Kn/i<ri^a)vrog ' IJyr^rixxog pev e<rTn 6 A'ptujSyAoc extxxXev- 
fjisvcig. At fuit olini ibi Kpw^vXog Aiir;^!yr/g [pdev ev h 6= rw 

xara Krr^a-i^djvrog ‘i/yijffiWoj ovoju,’ bo-tiv emxaAotJjarBvo; : lege igitur in * 
llesyciiio xal Ata^^lviig feOyos IxaXsiTo Kpoa^uXou. Unde intelligi , 
potest ZfeXAou esse gl. ab cjus maiiu, qui bene uovcral per 
Kgoo^uXo'j ^eijyog iniiui tov 2‘eAAou. Haud male igitur c\ /xaXAov oux 
rdav erui potest [laXX' o7ov xopuav, qui tamen, jaaAXo; excepto, est 
iuterpretis foetus, sicut 6 SeXXov. V. 4. Vulgo oSto;. At non»Ainy- 
nias fuit oliiu dives, veruni Antipho : qui postea ad paupertateni 
rcdactus ost; neque divitias iterum sibi comparavit: quod sane 
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facere potuisset, si legationeiu obiissct. Vid. Srhol. ad Ach. 66. 
et Caaaubon.'^n Theoplirast. vep) ^eXvplas, ad verba ro fiev ex 
voK^cioi e^oSiOK. Hanc tanien se ditandi occasionein, adeo cxxios 
erat Amynias, qui penitus negligcret. ille cnim Pharsalum missus, 
rediissti videtur iiiops, infecta legatione. Id colligi potest e frag- 
mento Eupolidis apud Schol. sic legcndo K Afiuvlag exelvo;- 'ApkeKsl 
x?MU<reTou, "Oriy otr ay^o7xo$, idTrarai nrpoi rd p-opim. llaSsm S’ eve;^’ 
uv BvXeiXFe, xaxo; wv ettreTut. Ubi deest or' ub ar : at id rcdde ut- 
pote: inox e tm p-opup art $ecov evexa evK —erui ra fjLOfiuov veiSeeov evex 
eov exh — ■. Etenira Amynias res facere voluit, scd perficere iiequivit, 
utcunque xard tu jukojoisi crinitus. Unde de Amyiiia 6t proverbiuiii. 
OuSeif xojDt^TJjj, o<rTis ou Trepa/verai—vcl ^i^vll^sTai. Eain tamen se 
ditandi occasionem non ncglexit iEschines. V. 3. pk^Xau xa\ poia$ 
inquit Schol. ix\ rm Sa^jXiiv o^fcov — incptuni igitur est dvri : quasi 
Lcogoras abquid pro cibis lautis suifecisset, qui fuit gulip perdite 
amans. Reposui igitur aico re. V. 10. Vulgo irevE(rrt)$ contra me- 
trum et sensuin. Collato Suid. v. nEve<rTeits, vide aniion pra 2 Stet 
IlevfjTUKrtv prop' er lusuni vice weyeVraio-Jv. 


aVTIOTg. 

vpaig 


io«A \ cxslant in Kust. 

12B4 et sqq. avria-rp. } 

1326 ct sqq. (rrp. 

dve^s •xaps^e, Si«ys, Ttdpxye, oJov, ei 'p^^tre^', 

xXei6(rsTal rig roov owktQsv ia vovijpoi rauryfi ry 

siraxaXni$svrrMr- SaS< ^gvxrovg o’XEuao'ou. 

V. 1. Voces Sluyg vaepxye, hic oniissas, agnoscit Cotnicus in Av. 1717< 
1335 ut sqq. 

iou lo(} xaXoujbLSVoi 

ra^aia y • vp,m ap er , icO , 

eog ouS* dxouwv avE^ojUrOO* 

J//f/2JV8’ lAHlOI, T«8e p,' a^eo’x- 
Ej, BAAA’y AI- 
BOI, KHMOrZ. 

1450 el s.,,. Jrte Kust. e Schol. 

14o2 et sqq. avTi<r:p ) 

1.518 ct sqq. 

dye p.syaXmvvp^ d 
rexva -rou SuKatrirlou 
Tryloire mapu 4'aju.adov 
xx) fliv’ xKog drpuyerui- 
0 xxgi'Sm dSeX<fioi. 

Txp^iiv woS’ ev xvxXip (TojS- 

EITE X«1 TO 

tppovij(eiov 

exXxxTKFxrm rig, <og ^Sovreg 
dvco irxeXog v^cor oi dexrxi. lO 
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% 

V. 9. [ta Bentl. pro aSovrsf. Metrum con6rniat. Eadcm var. 
loct. in Vesp. ^319. ex cinendatione Dawesii. V.iO. Pro o^««r’ 
dedi vl^eoa-': quod forinatur ab 3: hoc cxstat in pint. 896 . ubi 
Schol. u 5 6 oirfpMvoiJLevos tovto 

1528 et sqq. Vid. Gaisfurd ad Hephaest. p. 341. 

£fOfne Daham, Kalend. Feb. A. S. mdcccxvh. 


DE VJOLATLS REGUM .SEPULCRIS, 

IISDEMQUE 

*\ RECiE ClIRISTIANISSIMO RESTITUTIS. 

CARMEN. 

Qltis illo tantiis iinpulit iiientcs furor? 

Quid arma, quid sibi voliint 
l'aces({ue vectcsque, et ruinarum artifex, 
ira jubciite, malleus ? 

All Marte captas hostiuin sedes juvat 
JEt feiio et igne vertere; 

Loiigique pufiiius cxigcre belli^ c 4 gravcm 
Pciisare dainno iiijuriam ? 

Tantuiii o sceK'stis adsit hie coeptis color, 

Hor fine eoiisistat nefas ! 

Sed major aiiiinis u'stuat vetiti fames, 

Vulgare temnitur scelus; 

Placet quod ietas nulla viderit prior, 

Futuna quod factum neget. 

Denso vetustus obsidot tenipli foies 
Gre\ tuibuicntiis agininc, 

Tciiipli quod umbris ultnnaui legalibus 
Donium sacravit Gallia. 

Hic ante vivi iiumiiiis placabiles 
Arus, ubi vicario 
Mortulis aevi diluit piucula 

Pedcintor agnus sanguine; 

Inter calentcs tliurc votivo focos 
Ac nesciam somni prccem, 

Sociis quiescuiit ossa regum sedibus, 

Mutusque siipplicat cinis. 
lieu ' quanta eodem generis ac faniae bona, 

Quanta ingeiii et forniac rapax 
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Ubitina clausit i Invido sub marmore 
Passim reconditum jacet 
lllustre quidquid, liliis prsgnantibus. 

Tot prodidere saecula; 

Regesqiib regumqiie in thoros misssp iiurus, 

' Tiiorisque nata pignora. 

Omnis sepulqro consecratur angulus, 

Omnis tenet nomen lapis. 

Quisquamne lacrymis vacuus hoc silentiuiii,,. 
Haec ingredi busta audeal ? 


Quisquamne oioestis ultimum vale et pias 
Negare manibus preces P 
linmo quietas, impetu facto, donios 
Irrumpit insolens cohors. 

Nil templi honore, nil et liospilis Dei 
Preesente sensu territa. 

Trcniuit scclesto pressa tellus agniine, 
Irisque reddituni gemit 
Lugubre tumulis murmur, extinctis diem 
Mersere Hammis lampades. 

O mortuorum sacra, vcl scevissimis 
Intaminata gentibus ! 

O sceptra populis rapta citius, ct rogo 
Superstes in reges amor ! 

' Vellum scpulcds priucipum nefariam 
Inccsta pleba nianum injicit. 

Partita facinus. llle adactis marmora 


Convellit aegre vcctibus ; 

Hie illigato fune regias trahit 
Imagines, et pulveris 

Inane titulos frigidi solatium 
Sacro reiigit parjete. 

Rimantur alii saxo humove conditos 
Manes, profiindseque intimum 

Penetrale mortis, ac suprema polluunt 
Jacentiiim cubilia. 

Vi mufta ad auras protrafauntur sutili 
Inclusa pliimbo funcra. 

Qua* circum hiante turba substitit metu, 

Vix ausa ferruin impingerc. 

Conflrmat aiiimos tandem, et hortatur manum, 
Ictuque vulnus exigit. 

Mille insequuntur vuliiera, hybernam minus 
Densat procella grandinem. 

Patiscit impar mallei sub verbere 
Gustos silentuin lamina. 
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Proclitque manes : corpora apparent virun> 
Pars tabe confecta et situ, 

Absentis aliquam pars imaginem exhibet 
Vita?, quiescentem putes. * 

Parcite, scelesti; quid patrum nieriiit cinis. 
Regain quid umbra P parcite. 

Vos prisca movcat, pallidis quae frontibus 
^ec tota majestas abest; 

Ocufique vcstris unde lex uiajoribus 
Kxpressa nutu prodiit, 

Quxque arma, quaeque sceptra victrices pari 
Cum laude gesserunt manus. 

Nescit moveri vulgus atrox, parcere 
Nescit: vetustis corpora 
Spoliata pannis plumbeo de carccre 
Nefandus exlurbat furor; 

Coeloque teste, consciis altaribus. 

Inter sepulcroruin erutas 
Moles, et ipsa regios artis dolo 
Mentita vultus marmora, 

Scriptiquc tabulas aeris, informes sacro 
Artus pavimento aggerit. 

Jacucre nudo, flebile exameii, solo 

Bustis rev nisi principes, , ** 

Quicumque bcllo protulere GalJicos 
Fines et inipcri dccus; 

Quicumque justis, literato in otio, 

Rexere gentem legibus. 

Hie ille Lodoix Africo quern littore 
Vis dura fati perculit, 

Pietate et armis nobilem, coelcstibus 
Nund* et choris jure additum. 

Alterque JLodoix, dulce cui Populi Pater 
Cognomen ex re coiitigit. 

£t, QUO favente literarum fontibus 
Imbuta primum Gallia, 

Franciscus ; et quo Gallicis nullum auribus 
Acceptius nomen sonat, 

M ullumve memori pectore altius sedet, 
Kxenmlar Henricus ducum. 

Quid Jam Fhilippos Carolosve, quid suo 
Laetum Pipinum Carolo; 

Aliosve referam quotquot heroas vetus 
Hie abditos pressit lapis P 
Hie ipsae ademto regia? velo iiurus ; 

Quid deinde restat quxili, 
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Quasijam latebras heu ] miser captes pudoi, 
Sepulcra cum fallant fidem i 
Tene, unde tantum proximo sacclo decus, 

O Kiagnc niagnorum iiltime, 

Tene hi& ego oculis hie quoque effossos super 
Agiiosco projectum patres ? 

Nec parta hello gloria, iicc artes tuis 
Plenae jiivnnt honoribus ; 

Et quae poteiitis iiigeni miracula 
^miqiiam silebunt literse ? 

Cogiiata recubant fiinerai hiiic tc filio 
Superba nequicquam parens ; 
mine nepotuin turba, primis ad rogos 
Elata dc cutiabulis. 

Quos inter, avida Gallias expcctatio, 
Burgundioiium dux puer 
I'elicit* tern, heu vana spes ! in publicam 
Docto cruditus Priesuli. 

Terilur piofiiiio regium vulgus pede, 

N ee eruisse Jam satis : 

Liaceiare certum est, ac Notis furentibus 
Jaclaiida membra cfliindere ; 

Ccrtuni cst, cruentae deditus postquam neci 
oc^idit novissimus, 

Prioris a;vi dissipare pulverein 
Nec mortuos roges pati. 

Repetit jacentuin corpora impius furor 
Ac iiiille distrahit luodis, 

Popdatquc vastatquc, ac per immensa atria 
Curvasque longe porticus 
Raptata, ad ipsas, horriduni visu ! fores 
Nudo sub aithere abjicit. 

Cumulatur iugens strage coiifusa locus. 

Quern 70s et imber proluant, 

V^enti fatigeiil, solis accendat vapor : 

Hoc exuJes placet solo 
Damnare manes, pristinis sic regibus 
Memor pareiitas Gallia! 

Et otiosi tela cessant fulminis ! 

Quid ultor expectas Heus ? 

An ut tuis te (crastina hoc forsaii dies 
Videbit) axis exuant ? 

Tuos amaris interim Christos 4 ibet 
V exarc contumeliis : 

Cajcnt sepulcro, vilibus pannis careiit 
Quos ncc pcremtis.hostibus 
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Victoris ira, nec peregrino iiividet 
Ignotus hospes hospiti. 

N Lido, sub axe principes, iiuda super 

Tellure porrecti jacent; » 

Notus ossa reguiii versat! ah saltern pio 
Dcfcnde soles pulveri, 

Dcfeiide vcntos, ciijus ad niitum aequora 
Prcssis residuiit fluctibus. 

I^eviofa posro: quid moror, parcus spei, 
Votis liabciias iiiittere ? 

Mnjoru tcque digna pm‘5tabis, l^eiis, 
Horiini iicc ossa deseres. 

P3n ipse melior se futuri teinpoiis 
Ultro levelat exitus. 

S[>crate, cineres regii: dies erit 
(Haiic ilctur utiiiain ccriierc!) 

Qiia^ post acerba civiiiiii certniiiiiia. 

Post externum belli I'aceni, 

Atque irrueiitis pondii.s Kuropse, graves 
Ab liostc poenas duui nipit, 

Vestros lionores ilia riirsus erigat 
Qua' Galliani eriget inaiius. 

Quot ilia quantisque hen ! niederi cladibus 
Quot alligare viiliiera ; 

Qiios iiuta motus )ioctoruiii coinpescere^ 
Quos IVne sortis iiiipetus ! 

Non aliiid unquam Gallicis pnescntius 
Terris Jevaiueii obtigit. 

Non illc^ magnos inter ac btuios pari 
I'lorcns lionore principes^ 

Illcj ot suorum vif^tor et dictiis pater, 

Qui <lciftsit ob.scssi.s famem 
lleiiricus, excelstc indoli plus commoJu; 

Huinanitatis miscuit, 

Fessisvc phii'a cuntulit popuiis bona 
Ipse et iiialoruni baud insriu.«i; 

Quam tu labanti tot procellis (laliia*. 
Desiderate, eonfercs 
O Tudovice, culnien ad rerum aspera 
Sortis maligir<e de .scliola 
Tandetn remittet supera quern benignitus, 
Ft niitior Gallis Deus. 

Plaudetis ultro priiicipis laboribus, 
Pluudetis, umbrui nobiles, 
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CuiDL pace terris sequorique praestita, 

Paccm datums alteram, 

Regniquo jura populiquc arbiter novo 
Drseiimiiiubit ffjedere, 

‘Vim temperatis miligatam Icgibus 
Hinc brimorent cogitans; 

Plaudetis, atra cum obsitos rubigine 
^ores nitorem in pristiiiuni 
Revocare, ciiiiique vitio lapsa temporum 
Tenipla cxcitarc, aut utiles 
Fovere justis disciplinas praemiis 
Studebit, ipsariJiii sciens. 

Gentile pectus et doinesticam indolem 
Juvabit hic agnosccre; 

Vestri juvnbit vos nepotis gloria 
Premi, an levari venus ? 

Hicc inter udu sub Jove indignabitur 
Regum jacerc fuiicra, 

Sparsos Jubebit pulveres recolligi, 

Suisqtie leddet sedibus; 

Necnori diurnal, more niajorum, preces, 

Kt qua: nefas sacra expient 
Dicabit lieros, vestraque infelicibus 
'* Iteponet aris nomina. 

Quin et revecta dissitis hue e locis 
Curabit augustse dohius 
Fnnera rccoiidi, sed prius, fratrem ut decet. 

Regnique in ipso limine, 

Tua, saiicte martyr, ossa, (‘onjugis et tiia* 
Fortuna quam siiiiilis tulit, 

IFonorc digno consccrata transferet, 
eii serius piaculum! 

Properate sa:clo quie laboranti decus 
Hoc parturitis tenipora; 

Vosque bine minori vindicem cum ta:diu 
Mancte vestrum principes. 


!R 17 . 


CAUCin 
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« 

SAPPHIC AND ALCAIC METRES. 


No. fV.— [Concludedfrom No. XXX. p. 237.] 

I'l' is more easy to ascertain the existence of a metrical faw, 
I nun always to be able to assign a reason for it. f suspect, however, 
that a monosyllable is required after u Penthimiiner in order to 
break and disguise the trochaic measure of this colon, which 
without this ait, and the help of this carsura, would be very weak, 
and too simple, as 

At-1 tollat iras | montiunique Burton’s opusc. p. 80. 

On the contrary, if the colon conclude with an lambic Penthi- 
niiiiier, and be not preceded by a monosyllable, it would have tlie 
iiefect of beginning and ending in the same manner, in differeut 
verses, a consequence that may always be avoided in a coluu 
properly constructed by a careful reader. In the line 

Et Faustitas | affiisacircum,' Ib. 

it is very difficult not to pronounce the two concluding w'ords as 
uii lambic Penthimimer; but the lines, 

Consulque | non unius || anni, and De gente | sub Dio |l morert^, 
arc capable of being read, like 

Testatur | auditumque || Medis, and Non ante | devicti.s|| Sabaes, 

and the lambic Penthimimer disappears. 

'I'he colon therefore is so constructed, that an lambic Penthi- 
niiTuer may be heard at the beginning, but never at the end. A 
good reader may redeem the Horatian colon 

Hunc Lesbio | sacrare || plectro, 
b v' reading it in this manner 

Ilunc I Lesbio-sacrare || plectro, 

and then the lambic Penthimimer is no more perceptible at the 
t lose, than in 

Non I decoloravere | csedes. Lib. 8. 0.1. v 35. 

The very defective line of Buchanan 

Pallor, I tremor, terror, || pavorque. Miscell. Od. 3. 

may be read like _ 

NO. XXXI d.Jt. * VOL. XVI. D 
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I 

Visani I pliaretratos || Celoiios, 

and thus tke lanihic Penthimimcr at the close nu} in a great 
measure be smothered. J3ut a quadrisyllable at tlie beginning, us 
Agnoscito I cul(u|| timendum. Burton’s Opusc’. p. SI. 

a hopeless case, and affords no possibility of escape from the 
concluding Penthimimcr, nor do 1 know any good line at all 
analogous to it. 

Perhaps Horace had another aim than to avoid the appearance 
of a Pcntliimimer at the close, and that is, to tie together the trochaic 
feet. 

We have seen, that when the first Ditnn hee terminates a whole 
word, the second Ditrochce must begin witli a monosyllable, and 
thus suffer a Caesura. 

But the more agreeable form is when the two Ditrochees are tied 
together, and this is done in two ways : 

First, by making the Jirst trochaic or first foot of the first dipodia 
teniiinute a whole word, and then by connecting the first o" second 
syllable of the subsequent Ditrochee with the spondee of the first 
Ditrochce, by a trisyllable, or monosyllable and dissyllable, or by a 
quadrisyllable, or monosyllable and trisyllable, as 

Virlute | me mvolvo || probanique 
Sou voce I iiunr iiiavi»|| acuta 
Devuta I non cxtiiixit|| arbor 
^ Cnlpantc I nunc torreiitull agros 

Uigeiitiir f ignotique || lunga. L. 4. O. 9. v. 2T. 

Secondly, by beginning the verse with a monosyllabic, or dis> 

liable, or two inonosx I tables, and by comprehending either the 
whole or the three last syllables of the iiist Ditrochee, and the 
first or second syllable of the second Ditiochec, in one polysyllabic 
word, as 

Sylvo: I ]aborantcs|| gcluque 
lliiro I anlccedentciii || sccleslunt 
•Series I Atiaiiteusqiie || bnis 
Niiiir 111 I rcluctantes || riracones 
Nun I decoloraverc || csedes. 

All the verses ot Horace are reducible to one or other of the 
fill ee kinds just mentioned. But it is observable that every colci! 
icquiies a double p'luse, a weak and a strung pause. 

I'he first sort have both pauses fixed, the weak on the .'itli 
sUlable, the stiong on the fith. 

In the second suit, the weak pause is fixed on the 3rd syllable, 
and the strong may be either on the 6'th or 7th. 

In the third sort, the weak pause may bo cither on the first or 
second syllable, and the strong on the 6th or 7lh. 

Among the last sort, may be found some of the most agreeabh- 
vei'bcs, and the .iiecoud soil are more pleasing than the first. Tiic 
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second sort, as they suit most words, are by far the most numerous, 
and of this sort, for the same reason, those colons, tllat have the 
pause on the 6th syllable, are more numerous than those that 
have the pause on the 7(h. 'Fhere is an ingenious and, useful 
table of ill! the allowed forms of this third verse In the Classical 
Journal, No. x\ii. p- 332. 

f will mtrodnee here a similar table accommodated to my divi> 
sion of the veise. 

1. A- g -I — 11^-Ta triste lignum | tc || cacUiciim. 

S. H.-V./ I-[| -Ungueiita | lie conctii> || quis udo. 

3 . b.-I-'v> H-Ulciinqiie | defecere || mures. 

3 D.--l|v..»- Nuiil III I leluctdriles || iliarones. 

3. E.-I v,/ — — — w H — — Portus I Ale\aiidri:i || supplex. 

3. F. — I .. V,/ —-II _ _ Dul-1 ceni cidb mbiiiii || sapurein. 

3. G. — \ -“ ^ !l-I decoloravcrc || 

It Is evident from the preceding scheme, that the strong pame 
fill) iiivaiiubiy either upon the fast oi second syllable of the second 
J)itroch!-e. 

It IS somewhat singular that, although an elision is not allowed 
at the .strong pause in the colon.s like A, ft is admissible in the 
colons like 13, us, 

I'oituiia I cum stridore |[ acuto. 

But this verse in Bucbanaii 

V'oeabit in jus | orbem || ab ortu Ps. 50 
is withoul any authority. • 

Indeed this verse labonrv under another defect, and exhibits a 
r^loiios} liable in tliecc///;e, winch intersects and confounds all the 
preceding schemes of Scansion. It nevertheless frequently occurs 
in modern Poets, a.s 

Non liidici) qm stridet arm, Musae Cautab. p. 39. 

Per diriitas yam sievit iirbe.s, lb. 

Custudiani ponto inciibantem et, Ib. 94. 

<tjMascunque Phry\ hint inde platilas. Burton's opiisc. ^ SQ'J. 

Unis asscrct, quit tradet igni, Musa: Anglic, p. 179. 

The last line in the Alcaic Strophe of Horace exhibits four 
forms. In three of tliese forms the dactylic Metre is connected 
with the concluding Ditrochee; in the other, it e.vhibits the 
Ditrochee detached from the dactylic measure. When con¬ 
nected with the Ditrochce, it has a pause upon the fust syllable of 
the Ditrochee, as 

Flumina consuterint | acuto. L. 1. 0. 9. v. 4. 
or upon its second syllable, as 

Nec veteres agitantiir | orni. Ib. v. 12. 

Oi upon the first syllable of the second dactyl, as 
Diviiias I operosiorcs. L 3 . O. J. v. 48. 
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When the dactjrlic measure is separated from the Ditrochee, 
there is always a double pause, a weak one on the first syllable of 
the second dactyl, and a stronger on the close of the second dactyl, 
so that a dissyllable constantly intervenes between the two pauses, 
as, ' 

Post equitem | sedet || atra cura. 

Conjuge me | Jovis || cC sororc. 

Regum apices | ne(|uc || milituro arma. 

1 only know of two exceptions to the preceding/orms, and thei 
are capable of explanation. One is, 

Fallere et etfugerc est triumphus, 

but the elision here in some measure satisfies the ear, and effugere- 
est is to be read together as one word; and then this line is like 
Flumina constiterint | acuto. 

In a similar manner the line 

Sors exitiira ct | nos || in {etemnni 

is not to be ranked among the lines beginning with a quadrisyllable, 
but exilura et is to be considered as coalescing, and then this lint 
lesembles 

Vix illigatum ( tc || triforini. 

The other exception is. 

Nominis Asdrubale inter-emto, 

whiclMnay^e‘reconciled by a tmesis of the compound, and then it 
would appear like 

Longius invidiaqiic | major L. 3. O. SO. v. 4. 

The following lines exhibit a trisyllable, where Horace invariabU 
uses a dissyllable. 

Ncc meritse ( decora |( alta fama;. Miisir Cantab, p. 13. 

^theriae | Omuia || lausta flammae. lb. p. 10. 

' I 

I now {Ass to the subject of hiatus, or rather the elision of the 
long vowel in Latin, as the Latin language iii this respect differs 
from the Greek, and requires all vowels to be elided. Horace has 
used III ihis metre nearly the same caution as in the Sapphic. He 
chiefly elides the long vowel, where it is least perceptible, at the 
pause, or before a nioi.osyllable, particularly at the end of a pause, 
oi colon, as 

Quo Styx cl invisi | borrida Tacnart 
Vitamquc sub Diu ( ct tiepidis agat 
Neglectus incesto | addidii intecnmi 
Marti redoiiabo | ilium ego luciuas 
Faire piu | ci saliente mica 
Stepe mcru | imaluist-e virliis 
Vim stomacbo | apposuisse nostro 
V^ulcdnus hinc Matroiia Juno et. 
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Decedit srat& triremi et 
Judex honestutn preetulit utili et 
, Quando et priores liinc Lamias I'eruat 
Vuitu et per ubstantes catervas 
Juno el Deorum quisquis amicipr 
Seu te in reinoto giainiiie per dies 
Vino et lucernis Medus acinacea 
Descende calo et | die age tibia 
Matura rirgo et | hngitur artubus 
•Janidiiduni apiid me est | eripe tc mora*. 

The following elisions do not fall under the same predicament 
as tlie preceding : 

Virtutc me involve probamque 
Tu lene tormenlum ingeniu udinoves 
Miles redibit flagitiO additis 
Kitii feruntur nunc medio alveo 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sud 

Relinquit ales nequitix udditis. 

Ill atl the preceding instances there is one general characteristic, 
that the elision of the long vowel takes place only upon a long 
syllable. When this elision takes place upon a syllable required to 
be short, it is quite a different case, and of such an elision, 1 believe, 
not more than two instances can be found in all the Alcaic Odea of 
Horace; and in both tliese instances the elision is before a mona- 
\ifllablef and at the beginning of the verse^ where diccncec-most 
frequently occur. They are, 

Ut tutu &b Afris corpore viperis. L. 3. 0. 4. v. 17. 

Tentabu arentes arenas, lb. v. 31. 

It may be observed too, that the 6r8t instance is in the ^rst 
colon of the Strophe, and that both occur in a very long Ode, 
tongum meloSf as Horace himself calls it. Perhaps too, the o in 
fentabo may be thought conunoii. Our grammars, 1 tliiiik, call it 
HO, and diibb is the termination of a dactyl in Catullus. Put as 
dabo makes dabis, and dabit, it is not quite analogous to teiitabn, 
and, 1 suspect, it will be difficult to find good authority for making 
the 0 short.' 

1 shall now leave it to others to determine how far the following 
elisions are consistent witli the usage of Horace. 

Sic nymplix Sox per morientium. Muss Angl. v. 2. q. 38. 

Potandi ^veiite porrigit iibera. lb. p. 17S. 

Gratare | ConstaDtinu|| dtrique. Ib. v. l. p. 1. 

Tot vestrl i.moris pignora dcleat. Buchanan. Miscell. Od.d. 

VuIgT hilmiles tenuis querelas. Ib. Od. 4. • 


' Contrary to the generality of grammarians, Dr. Valpy, in his l.atin 
(Grammar, joins o 6n» with a, i and u, as long, in the gener^ rule. He is 
certainly justified by the practice of the Augustan age. 
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Cessure saltus pinguid! Alpiiim. Ib. Ode 1. 

Nelionf inhsrens gloria viribus. Musx Cantab, p. 17 . 

CatnDiis seems to admit without much scruple Uie eli^iion ot' :i 
long vowel before a short one, as 

Et corpus evirastis Veneris nimiu 6dio. Carm. 61. v. 17. 

Furibunda, suniil anhelans, vaga vadit, ammo fegens. lb. v. J1. 

But Horace would have thought it no compliinent to have had 
his lyrics compared with those of Catullus. 

It remains only for me to speak of the final syllabic of the 
difierent colons of the Alcaic Strophe. The four colons of this 
strophe, like those of the Sapphic, form together but one lino, and 
therefore a hiatus of a short vowel at the end of each colon is not 
admissible. Theie are, I believe, in all the odes but two examples 
to the contrary, namely, 

Dii me tucntiir, Diis pictas me^ || Et Musa cordi est; llic iibi copia 

L. 1. O. 17. V. 16. 

Spargisse noctiirno cruoi^ || Iluspilis ille vrnena Colcha. L. g. O. 13. v, 7. 

Tn the thiid verse, not only is the hiatus of a short vowel foibid¬ 
den, but an elision is permitted, as 

Sors eiituraet nus in rrtcrxi»in|| F.xilium impoMtura rvmb.'B. L. 9. 0.3. v. 
Cum pace delabentis Etriisru/'/ 1| In marc nu.ir lapides adevjs.L. S. 0.99. v.Sti. 

This licence, which Horace has used only twice in his four book*:, 
his imitators do not .scruple to employ as often in a single ode. 
They have impioved likewise upon their Original, and, while 
Horace has elided unlv a trisvllable, they elide a dissyllabic, and 
quadrisyllable, ^or have they stopped here, but .some ot >heni 
join the two last colons of the .sliophe together, in iiiutution ^>f 
what is allowed in the concluding verses of the Sapphic Strophe, 
a liberty w'holly without example iii Horace, lie never makes the 
concluding word of one colon in the Alcaic Strophe extend itself 
into the succeeding colon, so as to create a junction of the two; and 
all those, who do not .*i.spire at a higher degree of eininem e, than 
what Horace has attained in this Metre, will do well to be satisfied 
with his standard. 

It may be seen from a review of the versification of Horace, 
what infinite labor he took to adapt the Latin language to the 
expression of the Greek lyrical inea.siires, especially those of Sappho 
andAlcseiis; verba sequijidibus nmliilauda Lattrns. His Alcaics 
alone constitute one fourth of all Ins lyrical c< iiipositiona, and it is 
upon his success in the structiiie of his odes in geiieial, but parlicii- 
larly of his Alcaic odes, that he build.shis e.\pectation of immortality. 
X will draw together several scattered passages to this effect, as so 
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many records of himself, and of his own efforts to establish a riglit 
to the high title of a lyric poet. 

-nequc tibias 

Euterpe cohibct, nec Polyhvmiua , 

Lesbaton refiieit tcnclerc barl iton. . 

Quod SI me Lyrtcu Vattbut inseres, 

Sublimi feriam sidera vcrtice. L. 1. 0.1. v. 33. 

Neu forte credas interitiira, qiite, 

Loqge sonaiitcm natus ad Aufidum, 

|>ion ante vulgatas per artcs 
Verba loquor sociaiida chordis. 

-—Ego Dns aniicuin, 

Keculo festas referente luces, 

Aeddidi carmen, docilis modorum 

Vatis llorati. L. 4.0,6. v. 41. 
rhoebe qui Xantlin lavis amne criiies, 

Daunue defende decus Camuenie 
Tjtivis Agyieii. 

Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phabus artem 
Carminis, nonienqiic dudit Poeta. lb, v. 3G. 

Poscimur, si quid vaeni sub umbra 
Liisimiis tecum, quod et liunc in annum 
Vivat, et piiircs; age, die Latinuni, 

Barbile, carmen, 

Lesbio primum modulate civi. L. 1. O. 33. v. 1. 

-Hunc fidibus noviSf 

Ilunc Lesbto saciare plectro, • 

Teque tuasque deret sororcs. L. J. O. 2C. r. JO. 

Dicar, qua violeiis obstrepit Aufidiis, 

£t qua pauper aquse Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit popiilorum, ex hiiimli potens 
Pnneeps JRoUum carmen ad Iialos 
Deduxissc modos. Sumc .supcrbiam 
Quaesitam mentis. L. 3. O. 30. v. 10. 

Sed, quae Tibiir aquas fertile praefluunt, 

Et spisStT iieinorum comae, 

Pingent JEolto carmine nobilem. L. 4. 0. 3. v. 10. 

Totum muneris hoc tui ost, 

Quod nioQstror digito praetercuntium, 

Romanai iidicuii Lyrae. lb. v. 23. 

Ill his epistles he harps upon the same string : 

Ac ne me foliis ideo brevioribiis ornes 
Quod tiinui mutarc modoiftX. carniinis artem. 

Temperat Archilochi inusam pedc masciila Sappho, 

Toinpcral Aira’us. L. 1. Ep. 19. v. 26. 

Discedo Alcaeus puncto illius. L. 3. Kp. 2. v. 99. ^ 

The sense of his own superiority in metrical uttainments is not 
less discoverable in the sneers and covert attacks which he makes 
upon the rude and inartiiicial numbers of Lucilius, Plautus, and 
others. 
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Nempe incotnposito dixi pede currere versus 
LuciM.^ L. 1. Sat. 10. V. 1. 

At veslj-i proavi Plauunos et numeral et 
Laudavere bales. De Arte Poet. v. 270. 

. Quant nun adt>rtciu percurrat pulpita socco. L. 2. Epist. 1. v. 174. 

It must be owned that he has himself set a most successful 
example of that polish, and unwearied aim at perfection, which 
he so strungl V recommends to others: 

Nec virtute foret, clarisve potentiiis armis 
Qiiam Iiiigii4 Latiiim, si non offenderet unum- 
Quemque Poctarum lima; labor, et mora. Vos O 
Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Mulla dies et inulta litiira coerciiit, atque 
Perfectiim decies non castigavit ad unguem. Ib. v. S69. 

But although in the structure of his versification the art of 
Horace is consummate, it is no where apparent and obtrusive, and 
in the midst of all his chains be display's a grace and freedom that 
are truly Ciiptivating and surprising. It is this laboured ease, this 
studied negligence (curiosu felicitas) which Petronius has seized as 
displaying tlie genuine character of the Muse of Horace. Who¬ 
ever expects to arrive at the same success must submit to the 
same severity of discipline, 

Liidcntis speciem dabit, et torqucbitur. 

At .the same time, these restraints, instead of suppressing the 
powers of genius, rather serve as a stimulant, and open a field for 
the exhibition of taste and refinement, and for the truth of this, I 
may appeal to experience; and it will be found that among the 
modem imitators of Horace, those, who make the nearest approach 
to his purity of versification, appear to have caught most also of 
his manner and spirit. 

Id proportion as metrical science advances, the merit of the 
ancient poets becomes more conspicuous, aud an additional chanii 
is elicited from the perusal of their conipositions which w'as not 
perceived before. Notwillislanding the light that has lately been 
thrown on this subject by Daw'es, Bentley, Burgess, Hiintingford, 
Porson, Burney, and Tate, many of Uie ancient poets have still 
reason to complain. 

Non apparare labores 
Nostros, et tenui deducta poemata filo. 

J. B. M. 
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A CRITICAL 

Examination of certain modern opinions'respecting 
the TROADt and the descriptions of homer; 

an inquiry into the authorities on which 
have been founded, 

BY CHARLES H. PARRY. M. D.. F. R. S.. &c. 

No. \\.-^(Cmt{nued from No. XXX. p. 349.^ 

The Riven of the Troad.* The Sramander flowed into the sea 
where this formed a wide bay, (c&pvs k6\vos, <fr. r2o.) All the epi- 

a 

m 

* It would be fortunate fur the progress of livilizatioii .'uul happiness, if 
the ill effects of prejudice were never more productive of injury than in 
their bearing upon the present discussion, and could as safely furnish topics 
fur ridicule and amusement, as they will be found to do in relation to the 
paltry streams of Siinuis and Scamander. To what efliisiuns of the imag'- 
uation, to what rejection of all authority, and perversion of palpable and 
intelligible sense, has this baneful passion given* rise upon the present 
occasion! ** Chevalier and Liston, (observes Mr. Dalzel, Flaine cle Troie 
illustrated T. R. E. S. iv. 49.) crossed the Scamandcr on a willow! > ” Tlri«> 
is a happy instance of complacency under an imaginary conclusion deduced 
from false premises. lie adds: ** the account of the Scamander by Cheva¬ 
lier and other respectable travellers answers perfectly to all the descrip¬ 
tions and hints to be found in the Iliad; allowance being always to be 
made for. the poetic way>of representing such things.” As after man} 
careful examinations of all the parts of the Iliad relating to the Scamandcr 
I h.ave never been able to discover a hint of correspondence witli tlie de 
scriptions to which allusion is here made, I am happy to add ray testiinon 
in favor of the full allowance that must always be made to the influence r 
a poetical imagination. Professor Heync, however, far outstrips all can 
petition. nora/Au Ivl tnnnrt. (viii. 490 .) ** What river (says the IVofesso 
could this be? The Scamandcr is termed ^ir^nr, eddying; but the Simts 
was still more so. Yet if the Scamander had its course obliquely throUji 
the plain, tt must be the river here intenderl.” Whence all this doubt ad 
astonishment ? Is not the Scamander always so described ? Do we e^r 
meet with a similar account of the Simoia ? Does not Homer himself II 
us this river was the Scamander ? 

Chevalier's references in favor of the " rapid Simois,” are to II. xii. t, 
S2. xxi. SOi. which passages arc, however, totally silent aa to this quay. 
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tliels conin^ctod willi it are expressive of the size and violence of the 
(Stream, and distinguish it as fiiyas irora/ioc GaOviivifi (V. 7'^0 hi op¬ 
position to the Siinois the negative qualities of whose current entilie 
it tdr the houoArs of no adjunct. The Kdinhurgh Reviewer, following 
up Prof. He^^ne’s views, gives us probably the real sense of a passage 
which has in all times been adopted to prove the insignificance of the 
Scamander. It does not appear, indeed, that Homer formed a 
bridge across the whole channel with his single ehiA The //b' alr'jv 
245.) can have but two antecedents, Kpri/iyus or Achilles, irnder 
the use of either of which it can have no reference to the opposite 
ba.'ik. The contrary supposition has long remained the seeiuinglY 
unansw'CTable argument in proof of the narrowness of the stream, and 
the inconsistency of Homer.* 

That the Scaniandcr was south of the Simois, appears from the 
circumstance that, in her w ay from Olympus, Juno first reached this 
latter river, and fed her horses on it^ banks. 

The ford of the .Scainander was between Troy and the Orcci; n 
camp (fl. 6f)2.1. &c.) Homer gives ns no information as to the ex¬ 
istence of, or necessity for, any other fords, either on this river or the Si- 
niois.^ Much, however, has been presumed on this subject by modern 
authors. According to Major Renneli’s Map (ii.) the night adventures 
of Ulysses and Diome'd must have been impossible. We know from 
Homer that they did not cross at the ford of the Scamander, as this 


\n author who considers the fAii-r/fn Sr/fiu/ (viii. 47.) in connexion with 
o allule to “ fillow deer,” in:iy sa,y any thing (p. eO.) ft is <iirioiis 
hat this rapid, eddying Simois, this inipctiions river should he dry in 'lie 
utnmer, except under orcasional rams. (101 ) The same fate atten<i':d 
he unfortunate fecamandi-r, nolwilhstanding all the dislmgiiii.ung epi- 
acts of Hunier. l.’hevalier (p, 91) t.ilks of the dry I'h.innel of the 
l:amander. The willow bridge was surely a superfluity which might have 
Icn spared ! 

’ Jlcyne observes (Not. in II. 245, 6.) “ ip’-uin .’ii- 

Vitn : propne IS qiii jii.igit utramqiie ripam tanqnain purilc, nunc sdltini 
Jet^m dlvci qua ille in ripani enilerclur, ulmo in aivcum prol tpbo, tui.i 
tAdem enisus ex alveo Achillr-i, kc. kc," llcnucil explains the passage 
h.saying the river Vied was at that time only filling, an explanation scarcc- 
lyideqiiate to the known depth and violence of the stream, at the period 
Bi^cr consideration. On yifu^won, see lleync, Pindar, note Istli. viii. 111. 

The Simois, says Rennell, note 57, must have been in the way between 
th^rccian Camp and Troy, though never said to oppose an obstacle, (see 
alsihc nofe which follows.) 
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was ill tlic rear of the Throsmus, upon or near which the Tmjan 
army was encamped, and yet, in order to reach the Thracians, they 
must actually have passed two rivers, and driven the chariot of Rhe¬ 
sus across both, on their return. > ' • 

One part of the Scamandcr ran on a side of the plain opposite to. 
and at a disfaiice from, that on which the tomb of Ilus was placed'. 
During the pursuit of the Trojans by Ajax across the plain, (A. 4^0'. 
^c.) Hector wa^ at a distance on the left, and on the banks of the 
Scatndiider. An additional proof, that this was on the right of the 
Greeks, may be diawii from the fact, that on the side opposite to 
that on which Hector was engaged, Paris from the column on the 
tomb of Ilus had wounded Dioiucd, and thus given occasion to the 
siihsequeut aehicvemeiits of Ajax. 

Notwitlistauding all that has been said by Dr. Vincent, Wliitakei, 
Dal/cl, He^no, &c. and notwithstanding the abuse with which they 
have visited Strabo, and tlic silly apologies made for Homer himsetl 
^camaiider bad its source in Mount Ida.* No explanation of an a].- 


* The same unnecessary confusion has been admitted with regard to thr 
<ource of liic Scamandrr, as with regard to its attributes. Prof. Heync will 
admit dciIikt Homer nor Slrabo as good authorities. **Wood,’' says he, 
fl’ref. to Ccnnaii Ed. of Chevalirr,) " did not p^tccive that Demetrius ol 
Sccjtais, whom Strabo follows, builds m the instance of the sources of the 
Sramander on mere hypothec >. Demetrius, I imagine, founded it on an 
cnoiieous inrcrprctaiion of II. xii. 18, &c. which hr understood geographi¬ 
cally, without considering that he had before him a poet, not a geographer." 
The lines in question enumerate the liveis 

"Oo'coi Att' ’jfv'ivy Sftim '~pa^>9V(r<. 

This is •specific enough. Hoyne, (Exc. in Lih. vi. 301.) makes a tolerably 
succcs.sful attempt to save Ilomrr’s credit. “ hcamander ex Ida prouirrisse 
dicitiir, (xii. <21 .) inter ahos amnes ex Ida ortos : becti:, elsi tnfia urhem ortus, 
siqiiidcm Ida; radices ad plagam litturalein prrtingebant, nisi totus die locus 
a seiiore Uhapsodo subtcxius cst." Again, ** Dictus utique nomine alter 
Simois, alter Sramander; tile de montiumjugis torreatii moref aqiiarmn col- 
hivie auctus, interdum alveum suitm evagatur. Scamaiider Innptdu* el 
f/acidus per kerbosa loea defertur, &g. &c. Oninino in hoc saltern amne patet 
quantum pueta sibi mdulsent in veris quoque ornandis, udeo magna et mira- 
bt/ia sunl qua. de to memorat ! ! ! " I must be aPowed one more passage as to 
the size of the river. “ Quod Scamander, r^riguus amnis, vorticosiis appcllo- 
tur, mirationein cxcitat: hviioTs tamen dictum vidimus aliqiiuties jam, b. 
817 !" (Var. Leclt. and t)bss. in Jl. xx. 73.) See also not. in II. e. 490. 

Both on the size ;md so'irres of the Bcatnander, Renncll has set at rest a 
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parent difficulty can be mure natural than that supplied by the illus¬ 
trious geographer last nieiitioiied, and since aduuttud by many 
celient critics in the disputed passages X. 147* 

'Kpovvw i' iKftvov KaWtpjiou, Sydabe rriyal 
doiat avatoaovffi ILmfiavbpov bivi'ievras. 

It may be remarked here that Kpowii ' and nj;ya( are distinguished. 
At X. 208 we have Kf>f>urovs alone. On 14/ the scl^uliast ubser\e'' of 
this word ** Kvpim fth- ui Sp\ai rwy ptvfiaTiav, v^v oi tvvqi tu r\i-- 
vauaivJ’ They may be basons of running water derived from two 
springs which feed the Scamander. 'AraiWu; frequently occurs in Ho¬ 
mer, and docs not always signify rise or apring up. At A. 114. it seems 
to express rush upon. Paris is on the ground, and the Tntjuns arc appre¬ 
hensive lest the Greeks uvuf^eiav, should rush upon him before he h<is 
discharged his arrow. At 'P. 733. though the combatants arc on llir 
ground, it may as easily be explained rush together, as rise up ; stud at (^. 
80. it seems only to signify springs, hounds, or rushes forward. 'J'liere is 
certainly no precise authority in llonier for considering these ;uo 
springs as the original sources of the Scamander. In the whole long 


question, which, had there been less credit to spare, cuiild never have been 
safely agitated. * 

The following observations of Prof. Heyiie relate to the Simois cbiLfly. 
^‘The Trojan encaitipnicnl is accurately tlviineated. (x. 415. 428 ) The 
troops extended themselves down to tlic sea. Probably the right wing of 
the Trojans pointed on the north towards Khetgum beyond the Simois. At 
the outeimost extremity lay the new arrived Thracians and Rliesu«. Tins 
must have been towards the sea, or the riioulh of the Simois, and farther 
out before the Trojan aiiiiy towards the Gieriarii camp; for Uly/^ses and 
Diomed who surprised thnii went along the stream of tlie Simois. llonitr 
docs not take notice of their passing the river. This, however, they iiiigl-t 
have dune.’’ Indeed, 11 may be added, Homer dues nut give any aiitiioriiy 
for these suppositions. The reeds and tamarisks may have grown on 
boggy land, not immediately contiguous to the river. From the same ar¬ 
gument it might be provtd that Troy itself was iinninhately on the banks 
of a river, as (Od. xxiv.) we learn that reeds grew also close to Troy’s lofty 
wall. In answer to a remark of Renncll, it does not appear from Homer 
that Diomed and Ulysses ** passed the host before they reached the Thra¬ 
cians ; ” fur tllougll at K. 43 S, it is said ii yhg th TpwMt wvaiVmi e/aiXsv, 

&c.*it appears from 469, thai they only actually jiassed hi r' ivrta sal fx. \eu 
alfjin, and then reached the Thracian auxiliaries. 

> Kfmvi, thoiigb Its obvious derivation is from afoum, pulso, &c. may have 
a relation to Kc>ii"i, from xFaii>w, &c. 
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controversy which has been carried on respecting the merits of the 
inoiiern discoveries, nulhinv is more astonishing than the facility and 
iiididerence, nay the eager devotion, with which Dalzel,' Whitaker, 
> lucent, and even He}ne, have adopted the errors of Chevalie* re- 
s|>ecting the ftiya Kvfta of the Simois, and the’ supposed blunders of 
Strabo and Homer. It will scarcely be believed that these profound 
scholars should have built so many important consequences on premi¬ 
ses with which th^ poet is positively unacquainted. So far, indeed, 
is Homer from warranting their assertions, that he cautiously avoids 
e\erv hhit which may connect any character of power with his de¬ 
scription of this stream. The everlasting “ silver Simois ” of Pope, 
however innocent, is just as 8 U]>eTfluous as the ** gentle" Xanthus is 
unnatural and adverse to the truth of history. It is somewhat singu¬ 
lar that Mr. Bryant (Observ. on Morrit. p. 59-) should object to Che¬ 
valier and Dal/el the non-existence of a passage, relating to the 
Simois, ilhicli, thou!>h not in the seventh, may be met with in the 
twelfth Book (M. 2'i.) but this is not half so singiilar, as that Pn»f. 
Dalzel should derive from this very passage the |)eciiliar character he 
has assigned this river. The acute Bryant should, however, have had 
no occasion to sun coder the passage, 308. He certainly needed 
not to have considered this whole description as an iinscrvu'eable 
poetic fiction, nor to ha\e confessed that no argiitneiit could have 
been drawn from an apologue. 1 cannot help thinking that this 
very apologue proves the point in question, the insignificance of the 
Simois.' Under his customary feeble state he was little able to assist 
bis brother Xanthus, who, therefore, iiitreats him to call in extraordi- 
uary means for increasing his tide. Chevalier (p. 104.) was obliged 
to admit that his Simois, except>wlien assisted by rains, was dried op 
in the summer season. What torrents must have fallen in the spring 
or summer, (the season when the banks wen^ covered with fiowers) 
of the tenth year of the Trojan war! The Edinburgh Reviewer, (vi. 
S6'70 makes an ingenious application of the simile, 4*. ^57, by sup* 
posing that Achilles opened the flood-gates, and turned the course o< 
the stream. Now though this is very far from being ** evident,” 

■ Uennell says: *' Its bed must have been empty, or very scantily filled 
when the Scamander calls for its aid." I have omitted to remark in its 
proper place that this author does an evident injustice to Chevalier, when, 
at p. 91., he supposes the Scamandcr oi Chevalier not to lutorvene between 
the Grecian camp and Troy. He might have known that the great real or 
supposed discovery of the Frenchman was the ancient channel which did 
so intcivenei and thus appeared to solve all previous difficulties. 
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there id ground for believing that Homer occasionall^r involved a more 
previse meaning in his ornamental descriptions, than is usually ima 
gined. 

There is ii(\reason deducible from Homer, which necessarily lead. 
to the belief that the confluence of the two rivers was in the neigh 
bnurliood of Troy. Mr. Bryant derives his supposed contiguity fron* 
the passage, E. 773 . 

’AXX’ ore 5^ Tpoiriv t^oy, voraji^ re peovre^ 

poos hfideis ovp/3uXXerov 'Lko. fmvbpo%. 

In the first place, however, it is assuming too much to snppose>tbat 
Tpoiifv refers to the city. Secondly, little can be proved from the 
mere arrangement and contiguity of tiie words. It can be proved 
in various instances that the mere poetical collocation was nevei 
intended to convey any precise meaning. This may be seen at 11. 

svhere it is said that Patriiclus turns the Trojan phalanxes to the 
ships and river and wall. If we were to insist upon the pix'priety of 
the arrangement, E. 773. it is evident that more would he proved 
than is required, for in the journey of tlic goddesses from Olympus, 
Troy would be nearer the sea than either of the livers. 

In his argument (F. dl. Obs. on Vind.) !\lr. Bryant has, singularly 
enough, omitted all reference to a neighbouring passage by which 
Homer seems to have pointed out the general relation of places. 
Juno expiessly declares (at 72^1*) that tiie buttle was ticaflev iroXiot, 
and though she had left her chariot behind her 011 the banks of the 
Siniois, we have no authority for the supposition that she had tra¬ 
velled far to the spot where the Giecians were engagcil. 

In proof of the high eoiiHuence of the rivers, Mu|or Reiiticll 
(. 59 , 60 .) says : "Achilles, after the Jast buttle, crossed the Scainuii- 
dcr, and that below the conflux, be it where it iiiiglil, olherivise by 
wJiat road could tlx Simoi.s have come to its assistance.” To this 
argument there is a safe reply in the remark that it might have 
travelled the same read as that wliith the Scaiii.indcr hud itself 
chosen to inundate the plain, that over its banks, which to the Simois 
would have been as easv above as below the confluence. " He was 
in pursuit/' continues Reniicll, “ of a flying enemy, whose army hud 
been drawn up with its right extending to the monument of Ilus, ftor 
it was on the Throsmos) and who had probably been pursued lo 
spme distance in the way to Troy before Achilles crossc«l the river." 
Nay, Achilles probably crossed the river at the ford, (<k. I.) bcfoie 
the army reached the tomb of Ilus, and therefore close to their own 
encampment. At the ford, or as I interpret it, after passing the 
ford, Achilles divides the Tr'^jan fugitives into two |v.rtics; one he 
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pursues towards the city ; another afterwards, in order to escape bis 
anger, plunges into tlie river. He follows them, and his principal 
actions occur in the Scaiuander, which, however, he never crosiies 
asain. He returns by means of the elm into the plain which he had 
left. The current of the inundation must have been in a direction 
contrary to the natural course of the stream, as it pursned liihi 
towards the city. No proof as to the exact place of confluence 
seems deducihle,from any of the rircumstauces hitherto mentioned. 

But," says Reimell, ** there is one still more in point. Juiio and Mi¬ 
nerva olight at the conflux with an intent to interfere in the first 
battle; in wiiich the Tiojaii army was drawn up at the monument of 
Balia'a or Myriniia, in front of Troy, not far from the Scaean gate, 
(.>9, 6'0.) One must conclude the Poet would let them down near 
the field,*'«&c. Admitting that the goddesses descended at the conflux, 
and that this was near the field of battle, 1 have already shown that 
this field was expressly said to he ecaftti'n-o\(or, at a distance from 
tlir'tity, and tn ahsoliile coutiMdi'jtiiution to the neighboiirliood of the 
D.irt)unian or Scaeaii gate, which, wlieii Achilles was with the army, 
the Trujuns never quitted. The conflux would then under this sup¬ 
position have been also tkaOcy 7r6\ios. Nothing is proved even by 
tliese passages as to the locality of the conflux, though the distance 
of the action from the citv is suificientiv detei,mined. 

I shall conclude this •»iili|ect with the general remark, (hat nothing 
can be more doubtful than the whole theory of the confluence of the 
streams.' With numberless arguments against the supposition, there 

‘ Prot. Hcyne “ Ibnncrly thought it probable that Homer meant only a 
very near ajiproach of ihc two rivers, not an entire confluence of their 
si'earns; but this opinion he had long abandoned." He adds: “it is a 
perplexing tirrumstanre that neither in the advancing, nor in the retreat,of 
the armies, is any express mi-ution made of so important a 11 ret i in stance as 
crossing the river. Almost all the passages, except periiaps the last, imply 
that the rivers run on each side." (xvi.) Even in his Homer this author 
considers it as doubtful, “ Poterat hoc de loco accipi i» quo propriores sibi 
f.unt devergentes ad interioreni cumpiini duo fluvii, ex alticribiis locis hine it 
tude procurrenles, sin vero de comiuistis, &c. accipicnduin," &c. ^c. Exc. ad 
iJj. vi. 1 may remark that wc know little about the I'rrjSfnfxoi, except that it 
reached from the ships to the plain and bark again, the circumstances of the 
race prove it to have been of a considerable extent. Does not this fact 
remove, in some respect, the possibility of the junction of the rivers? • 

According to lleiineirs plan ix. his present course of the Mender, and 
present summer course of the Shemar or Siinois, would fulfil all the piir- 
]<oses of Homer, without any necessity for assuming tins \ciy doubtful con¬ 
fluence of the twe stream". 
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is but a word in a single line of Homer, which might render it 
probable that he wished to describe a real junction of the waters. 
To me this line never furnished any such evidence, (E. 773 ) and 
would have .jast as correct and as philosophical an interpretation, if 
translated: *' When they reached the Troad and the two flowing 
Avers, that quarter of the country where the Simois and Scamander 
roll together with parallel or ncighboiiring currents, into the sea.’’ 
In the descent of the goddesses from an aerial position, this junction 
and neighbourhood might be described as appearing more near than 
it really was, and it may be questioned whether wfiflAWeiv 'does ac¬ 
tually imply this union of their waters. Of the Thynibris, Thymbrae 
or Thymbrus, Homer makes no mention, unless the vpus Oup/Spijs, K. 
430, e..plained by the Scholiast, the Tliymbnean Plain, so called 
from Tbymbra a place in the Troad, can be converted into this river. 

7%e Hellespont.^ It cannot be shown from Homer that the fable 
which is supposed to have given its name to this sea waslcnown in 


■ Rennell gives us no opinion on the subject of the Hellespont. He says, 
(p. 2.) “ The Promontories of Rhiptajum and Sigteum, with the discharge 
of the confluent waters from Ida, by an opening between them, are unerr¬ 
ing guides to the plain of Troy; hence there is no other river or plain ihat 
opens to the Hellespont Jrom Ida.” Is not this to assume the disputed po¬ 
sition of the Hellespont, and to give a place to the river no where as^igued 
it by Horner.^ Rennell himself (p. 70.) only considers the plarc implied. 

Heyfie (and who would not rejoice in an agreement with this critic ?) 
observes, (Ess. on Top. of II.) Homer always places the camp on the 
Hellespont in the more extensive signification of that term, as meaning the 
northern part of the /Egean sea, (II. xviii. 150. xxiv. 340. Od. xxiv. 82. 
II. vii. Rd. xii. 30. xv. 233. xxiii. 2.) and hence should be derived the ex¬ 
planation of the epithets wXeirv; and isilpun, ficc."* See also not. in II. h. 86. 
p. 432. a. 545. Whether the denomination Hellespont was derived from 
•£xxof Greece at large, (as Pindar Pyth. vii. 7. x. 29. ii. 111.) or from 'exvI,- 
tbe province or city, (Strab. Lab. ix.) or from Helle. or liad, as is most pro¬ 
bable, an Asiatic derivation, cannot be ascertained. Dionysius Perieg. 515, 
has the oTitmwoy Stiup \9afiiiTi j;*'EXXq;, where Sestus and Abydus are placed 
on opposite sides. At 131,5, he speaks of Alytuw vimu yrxaTvv vagw, which 
ends at Tenedos, and at 321, of the fjilyat ‘Exxqo'aravTov, on which Eustathius 
observes “ t 3» juttyay 'iToi T 0 » wXdTwv ‘EXKnmmin a ion vaTiwrifw eo8 *EXXqv*<»- 

Tav.” Again, from Mysia the immense elbow (Ayiii»») of lower Phrvgia runs 
1^’ 'Exx^enrayray (809). Some Thracians too live at the sides of the Propontis, 
others on the 'Exxikryromc iyippwSf the rest on the ^gean Sea. (323, &c.) 
The southern middle boundary of Europe is the ilellcspout yonay fuctiptn 
*ExxnT«ayraf. Thcocritus Id. xiii. says, the Argonauts came on the third day 
to the Ilcllespoiit, and aiichuitd iii a part ui the Piopoiili.^. 
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his days. Like tfiat of Ipliigeriia in Aiilis, the invulnerability of 
Achillas, and many othcr^, it seeni>* to have been ofmuc}) later inven* 
tion. If this allegory had existed in his lime, it would, however, by 
no means follow'" that the term Hellespont was particularly confined 
to the pas'.iige of the Dardanelles. The fable itself gives us small 
ground for any such particular association, 'riiat by Hellespont, 
Homer did not understand the canal of Abydos, seems easily proved. 
To omit the Hoincriu epithets ir\«ri)t and hirelpav, which certainly 
establish the interpretation of each other, and W'hich by all the inge¬ 
nuity of Dr. Vincent cannot be made satisfactoiily to express the 
properties of a sireight, nor ijf Mr. Walpole, without a forced construc¬ 
tion, be converted into salt^ notwithstanding the authorities of Aris¬ 
totle and Hesychius, Homer himself particularly distinguishes the 
inliahitsints of the Hellespont from tlio.se of the supposed straight 
itself. In the catalogue, B. SIO. among the Trojan auxiliaries are 
eniiincrat^'d the I'lirncians oavovs 'FAXymroi'-Of aya^poos eyrus iipyet. 
In a former part of his list he has, however, separately classed to¬ 
gether tJie inljuhitants of Percole, Practiiiin, Sestos, Abydos, and 
Ari>d>c. ll.id not Sextos and Abydos been on oppo-iitc sides of the 
channel, it might have appeared that he only w'ished to diatingnisli 
the Fiiropeaii and A.“ialic '•ides. Under this distiiietioii, how'ever, it 
larinot i*.i'«ily be adiiiilled rhat Ins Ilellespont jkva:i the eanal of Aby- 
tlos lly atteiiifiting to let i.iicile tlie sopposed dillicnities, we may, 
p-erLhaiice, prove more th.in is intended, that the wboie Piupuntis 
wa.s liy plomer designated as the Helle.spoiit. 

That the terms Trovros and 'K\\ritnrovTo$ wore on the wliole used as syn- 
onvius, appears probable from many jiassages.' At 'K. 1 13. and A. 3.j0. 
Aehilles is said to beiSwetirietvoTrd rroiToe, and atl. 3fiO. he expressly 
says he shall on llie fbllotving morning einhark upon the fisliy HcIIes- 
poor and reach INithia in three days, 'flic epithet iyfh^erra is not 
i baractenstic of the Hellespont. At I. 4. irvyruv ij^duotira relates to 
f!ie sea of 'I’lirace. The Evpta irvyriiv alao describes (1. 7'--) the .sea 
which was to be navigated from 'I'iiraLC. I'lom .Xnadui the voyage 
W..S over the ITovrov (BstblS.) and fiom Allies Jnno {B. passed 
over the llayrov svyuaiVcivro. The £i>p^a irovrov extends, it is true, as 
low as Suloii, Z. ago. M. 30. As, however, the /Egean sea was un¬ 
known to Homer, there is no ground for suppo.sing that in his time 


' Pindar lorn I sites a cunfirmnliou of this n))imun. At Pyth. iv. 2B4. we 
iind the coiumancls oi rt, %^wu jSndvvtAXXov aym, iTj tipt' tx Hutsv 

raw^q.** See a farther confirmation at '4'. 314 . 931. 
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the whole sea, extending at least between Hellas and the Troad, was 
nut deuomin^ed the Hellespont. 

The .liarrotos of the Troad. It is in vain that Mr. Bryant* and 
other writers attempt (o maintain that the mounds of the Trojan 
pl^iii were ancient Thracian or Scythian barrows, founded prior to 
the era of Troy, and long afterwards approjiriatod by the (ireeks, while 
we have the express authority of Homer himself describing (he found¬ 
ation of some of these tombs,^ and his c\ideiiro ‘*for the previous 
existence of others, which he has, indeed, carefully iissianed to their 
respective projirielois. The rwp/ios aKpiTO\ fv 7rft/M or is Trebiov H. 
336. 435.’ was constructed very early in the tenth year, for the whole 
number of dead who had fallen in the previous battles. It was not 
far distant from, ir/wri, (337. 43().) the rampart, and <loes not occur 
again by name, or evident allusion.*^ Is there any connexion between 
this barrow am’ the hpwff/if/i mbioio] Though the armies have fought 
near this ground, it is ceitain that we nevei hear mention made of the 
latter till after the coiistiiiclioii of the iormer. 1 always believed in 
the identity of the two, and have since discovered that Prof. Ileyne 
was of the same opinion.’ I here are, however, many reasons why 
they cannot have been the same. The rwp/Jor Hkpiros was close to 
the Grecian wall and towers. Now it is evident, that, though the 
Trojans were encaiiip'cd at the Ihrosiiios, (K. lOO.) fteorjyv rtfir, i; 

Sihi'Hoio punioy (0. 560.) eyyus rijwi' mi rel')(eok (1. 232.) the Opuirfioe 
was not close to the wall, because the Greeks went beyond the wall, 
(reixro', tKTos) w'liere the giianls were stationed (I. 67- X7- K- 1&. 41.) 
in order to hold their council; and in their night adventure Diuraed 
and Uly sses had still a coiisidcntble distance to proceed before they 

* Bryant on Chev. H , 

* Uomer says ihu'if' who died at Ilium had tombs raised to them, Od. 
sxiv. That of Achillc-' was on a tall Promontory, ib. and II. vii. 98. At 
11. S. 121, Achilles says xtlTi/Mri l-jti, m Sayt:. Ffoiii Od. ft. 37. 40 &r. 
it appears as il Achilles bad died on the plain with his troops around him, 
many of whom weiea. .slam, 'llieic is not a woid of the temple ol 
Apollo Tliyiiihricus. I’liidai J*yth. in. lUO. says he was killed by arrows, 
but does not mention i‘aiis. 

^ “ Quid sit U tiiiuu obsnii ms csl. Vulgaris oral fv jtiJib/, &c. Tolerabile 
saltern esl esse diclmii pro iur'o; n/tra rtl wifioo non interius versus castrii, sed 
oxtrorsum iiide a Caiupo.” Il^yne not. ui 337. vii. 

* “Non satis dchiuluin cst ipio sensu dictum sit »6ri/, Sec." Exr. u 
in Lib. vii. See. above. 

’ See Trans. K. S. Edinb. iv. Dalzel’s lllustr. of Chev. 
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encountered Dolon, wbo liinisclf was beyond the reach of the Trojsui 
outposts. The Tvfjtf^os uKpiros and dpuafios cannot tnerefore have 
been the same. 

The 0pw(Tju6s, • whatever was meant by the word.^Iay between tlie 
wall and the Scamander:' separated from tlie shipa, but so near that 
sounds from this place were heard at the wall. At 0. 490, it is said 
to lie yeiov, Trorapfp tTPt bivt/evTi, it /caOuprp, and at K. l6l. 

tTTt Opu>a/ip irebi'oiOf E?'ar«t «yx* oXtyos b' trt ipiiicet. The 

remark of Bryaift and Rcnncll that 50,000 men wcie eneamped uptm 
this spot, may be answered by a reference lo the use of ibe prepo- 
siti(m cfft in the former (piotatiou.^ A second opinion of Prof Heyne 
(Not. in II. 0. 490 .) is that the Qpiaujiit was either a part of the plain 
morcele\atcd (acclivior; than the test, oris simply pul foi the jdiin. 
Renuell (53) considers it only as the ascent from Hie beach. It does 
not, bow'ever, appear possible that it can have been, as !:c c\pics‘'cs 
it, the l^rst risiiij' step, or ascent fiom, 01 e\cii f!:'* ‘sm mil of the 
beach of the sea, as the ru/i/hii aKpi-os itself (tic(ordiint to the obser¬ 
vations already made) was 011 the jilain, and the (iretKin ramjvart in 
near connexion v\itli it. Now' (as before remaikefl) the Trojans, 


* Ilcw lias Dr, Clarke contiivcd to displace Ills 'riirosmos so (ar Iniin the 
situation .issigncd it by JJomer? Ilsnal IJonicnc site can m ici be cpies- 
tiuiiable. 

* Most of our diffifiihics in precise translation arise iVuni the "ic.it igno¬ 

rance undiT whic.li we slill lie with icg.ird lo the re.il meaning ot llic Creek 
preposiiions. Tn this single disciissioii alone we have seen the apparently 
trifling words i’rj, I*, ~:tfi aiid occasion imec rtamtv in the 

minds of the g.^eatest classical sciiolais ot tlic age In roiisi>(|iiciHr of ibis 
tgnoiancc w'e know notliing ol the site of tlie r.illieolniie. Uariics trans- 
Idles n'if ii/jjonri prA'ler Siitnocnta : otln rs interpict it mar or by Iterinell, 
iron. Dr. (jdlics’translation of tins p.is-.ace. makes the Callu oloof uiio of 
the eminences between the rivers. i\l\ jnijudue is in favor of ii-> being on 
the ujipositc bank of the .Simuis, as, »liv '.1 onlcl Mats in iii> w.i\ troni the 
Acropolis take the very circuiloii" mode of reacnmi; ilic ( .lilicolunc- of 
Ilciiiicli, by following the remote course ot in'. Sunni'. ? Ills plan iloiie would 
be sufiicicnt to render the supposition inipossibie. Hew ne >avs, Collis ad 
Simocnteu) situs’’ (xx. 53.) " Ainno qinclei^i, cpiamiiin inlellij;itnr, tMjecto.” 
.'304.) There is iiu direct autliontc on the suljtc t. ti is s|||,iii,li (hat tlie 
bcholia, K. 160 and t. 3. give a vcr\ difteicnt accoiiiit ot ilic 't'lnosmos. In 
the former we find it was an elevated place in the plain before Tioy, railed 
by that name, as another similar place was called, Callicolone. At the latter 
passage it is said to be Cttllicolone iisclf. and the spot whc're I’.iris deculecl 
liie difference between the three gudd(‘ssc><.. 
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thousli near tjicm, were certainly not encamped oven in close comniu- 
nicatioii with the CrcciHiis. Doloii had some dialaiice to pass before 
lie Qicl Dioined and Ulp.'ios, who themselves had left behind them 
the Grecian outposts. In all this discussion it must not be fori^otten 
that Dolon seems to have j>roceeded by a direct route from the tomb 
of flus, and that the line ()f Diomed and Ulysses was as direct from the 
centre of the Grerian camp. According; to Kemiell the ruftftos 
lirptTo\ was on the side of the station of Achilles, and attached to it 
''■as the right flank of the Grecian Rampart. (77) His argument 
for siiih a position is, that “ hail it stood on the left, it would proba¬ 
bly have been mentiimcd dining the attack on the left by Hector." 
nr his view contains, lioneAer, nuieh ussiiniption, and probably some 
crro“. Many circumstances, wliieli we know to have existed, are 
constantly omitted m Homer’s nairativc;, and it will be a point of the 
hardest proof to show that Hector’s attack was, as is asserted, on the 
Grecian left. 

Homer does not say that the Trojan army of 50,000 men was 
drawn out in battle arr<i} upon the alutln kuXmi ij. irijpti voXvirKapdfiot,/ 
(R. SI ].), hut tida, there, or in it'' iinincdiatc neiglihouriiood, 
an arrangement, the facilities for which had been established by the 
previou.S dcsciiption, vtpihpopoi rrda Kal tvda. 

• 

The Tomb of Hus was between Troy and the ford of the Scaniar.' 
dcr, therefore on a diffiTent side of the river from the Throsnios. It 
ij remarkable that Whitaker -huuld have fully admitted the correct¬ 
ness of Chevalier’s position as to the identity of the Throsmos and 
tomb of llus. (Brit. Crit. ix. 6'00.) We know that the tomb of Hus 
waa in all piobability as far from the Throsnios, as this was from tin 
Grecian ships. At the tomb of llus Hector was removed from the 
noise of the army then eiicamped at the Throsnios, while even the 
tread of feet reached the Grecian walls tioni the hitter position 
Rennell, indeed, thinks it no proof of its distance from the I'hrosmos, 
that Hector retiied to it in order to avoid the noise and tiiiniilt of tin- 
camp, as this might have been domi by '* merely asi ending tln- 
moiind.'^ C&S.) Surely the tumult oeca.siuned by 50,()(U) men and 
horses could not have been so easily escaped. 1 regret also the ne¬ 
cessity of differing from the same author as to the foice of auolhei 
supposed proof of the contiguity of the tomb of llus to the wall, 
drawn from the ciicumstaiice that Paris wounds the Grecian chiefs 
with arrows, (A. 370. 582.) from the tomb of Hus in the liattln near 
the Rampart (85. 33. &c.) There is no evidence that the battle was 
near the Rampart. Agamcniiion was close to the Trojan wall, when 
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Ii» returned wounded. It is said that the Trojans tmtuld have par- 
sued them to the ships (Jll) iidil not Dioiiied arrested the tiiglit of 
the Grecians. .After receisiug his wniiiid from Paris, hr orders his 
charioteer to drive to the sliip.s. lly the ^lllps it is aFinost (ertalii that 
the camp in general is iiiiderstuud, and it may be safely eonrluded, 
that, whi'ii the order was given, Di«>iiied was not already in the iinme- 
dicite iieighbourliood of the Raiiip.iit. Conmiuti seiise seoins to indi' 
fate a di»taiiei* from the Uampart which would destroy the force of 
Ilenncir.s argninent. 1( is not at all clcai where the contest w'as ear¬ 
ned on, hill Paris may have been in aiiibLi’th even in the rear of the 
GrecKin chiefs. 

Neilhci ii tliere any evidence that “ the tomb of Iliis stood in the 
<iuailer oppositi* to the st.ition of Ajiiv, tvfiivh is Lnou'u to have hccu 
oti t/iv tejt, or on the eastern part of the camp, where Hector made 
his att<u'k.” These importciiil piciuiM's cannot be giaiifed. 

Di. \ niceiil’s iiii(|iiiilified (■onces..ioii to C'licvnlier of bis tomb of 
Hector cannot be reconciled with consisicn.'v, or bis well known 
learnnii;. lie had biinself ]iievioii>Iy given up the supposed site 
of tins tiimnlus in tlie rear of the city, but, in his last wilting, nut 
only 1 evokes that correct opinion, hut jiistiucs also an evident niisin- 
torpr i.i ion of the passages upon which oiir jiidgmoiits must he 
founded On perusiiii; the dcsrriplion ifl 7^^. tVc.), it appears difh- 
cult to eiiterl.nii .1 doubt as to the nicaiiiiig of tiic poet, or to question 
wlmtlicr the Tumulus were in the fioiil or rear of Troy, or his guive 
coveied with laigc or sriiall stones. The pcojde eollceted lieforc the 
city (irpo (iorf-rn) and ilnring nine days were engaged in Iniiiging wood. 
Oil the tenth rtay they carried out the body mid liiiiiit it on 

the Pvp-. They collected the bones, and having placed them on a 
golden'iXapHiii, deposited lliciii in <1 giavc whir li they coieiod over 
with m.iiiy large stones (not loosely ) I’liey expeditiously coiutructed 
a Tmiiiilus (O’i/juo), guards being langerl all round (-ppJ nnvTt)) lest 
they should be attacked by the Acfiu'ans. ilaung roiislructed the 
tuinulus they returned (n-ilXii' *./oc) and feasted in the palace of Priam. 

Putrocliis had previously rcijiicsicil ;,'F yi,.) that the same Sopor, 
-^pvatoi afKjiiiitopcvs, might contain his hones and those ol \chilles, and 
this lalicr (T. .’1.), Jkc.) constructed a niodcrate-sisjed tumulus to be 
enlarged after bis dealb, when it iniglit also coiilam bis own ashes, 
riiis tiiiiiiilus, containing the united ashes, and those of Antilochii’s in 
a separate urn, was afterwards constructed {fUyny k«d lipo/iom rip- 
(■hiy) by the sacred army of Argives. 
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‘■\Kirj tiri irf}ali^oviTif, tjrt irXare'i 'EWijffjroyru* 

"Sis rei> T7i\e(j>ai'fjs ck TrovTOtpiv avbpaffiv tlr) 

Tots, ot I’uv ytyuatri, Kal at fieTOirtvOev itruvrai, (Od. ft. 82 .) 

77/C Flight of Ihctor. It i.s certiiiiily true, as Chevalier, Daizcl, Bry¬ 
ant, Viiu-ciit, Ileyiic and ntliers have delerniined, that independently of 
the e(|niv(M-al iiitt'iprcldtioii of the two prepositions irepl and there 
is nolliin!; in Iloinci's description which can warrant the hypothesis of 
the eiicnlitr th<!lit of JJcctor round the city of Troy. In addition to the 
ar^uincnts employed hy these and <»thcr authors, to prove, from the 
f;enei\d conte\t, that the scene of action lay between the walls and the 
fonntiniis of the Scaiuander, it may be remarked, that, when under 
upj^'eheiiaion for the safity of Hector, Andromache expresses her 
Icars lest he should he pursued by \chdles, she simply says X. 4-5(). 
Ticbiiiif'e ^hiTiu, without anv al]u-.ion to a possible pursuit round the 
city. In order to s'ltisfy hcrsell on this point, she likewise imme¬ 
diately directs hei steps to the towei, and wall, where the crowd was 
stationed, to view the combat. Tins stationary eondilioii of the spec¬ 
tators IS alniusl a sutFicient ev idrnce as to the meaning of flomer. 

It .ippears that, in his flight. Hector had two objects in view: one 
to reacii the gales; a second to bring \chiiles williin the scope of the 
darts from the lowers. \ circnlai flight close under the walls implies 
a contradiclion to these inleiilioiis of the poet. If Hector iiad taken 
the lead in .t circulai flight, and Achilles (as is declared to have been 
the case) could no( overtake him, why did not Hector reach the 
pates 1 It may be said, at 1> ast, that in traversing an oblique course of 
Hector, Achilles would place himself nearer the walls than his ad¬ 
versary, and thus have assisted one of his material objects. 

It may be still further remarked, that alllunigli we do not. uecessa- 
lily conclude with Hryanl and Dares Phrygius that 'I'roy had seven 
pules, the Sca'an gates were probably not the only gates of the city. 
These latter arc p.iiticiilarised by Homer as leading into the plain. 
(Z. 3y2.) At B. .Sop and 0. .>8. we learn that all the gates were 
opened. I am aware that, with a retinement and precision scarcely 
jiistiiiable, Heync dciries liie existence of any other ilian the Scieun 
gates on the groiiiid that none other are mentioned by the poet, and 
for this reason seeks an explanation of Trarrui as a synonym of "OAue. 
As the reason is insnfliiient and the distinction unnecessary, t^e may 
still conclude that the passage of the Tiojan and allied . rmici, was 
through more than one gate. Now if wd<rut allude to more tliun one 
gale, and Hector was pursued all round Troy, why w-as his only at- 
temjit at entrance made through the Dardanian pates ? It matters 
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litllc whether the Scseiin and Dardanian gates were o» were not the 
same,' so long as the improbability remains that Homer should have 
precluded his Hero from the chance of esc'.ipiiiir by more than cue 
out of several means which otFered themselves to liisVlmire, 

The particular argument for tlie circular flight of Hector round the 
walls of '^IVoy is derived from the assuiucd iulerpretalion of the 
prepositions vepl an<l ufifi. 7’hal the first of these, lu its Homeric 
application witl^an accuautive case, has generally a ineaniiig ditfereiit 
from that whieli is included in I lie idea of an entire oibit, or in other 
words <loes nf>t mean circularly round the objecl which it governs, 
will not admit a do'ibt. It is not easy to describe a circle round a 
river, or round a long wall, as in tu Trppi icnXh. ftithpa and mpi rt^xos. 
The anonymous author in the Kdiubiirgh Review has, however, csta- 
blisheil the possible fact ot an entire oiiTuit, as the test of the real 
ineaniii» of Trcp'i, and as, aceorihng to this writer, 'I'roy was situated 
in the midst of a level plain, w'us itself not on a lull, and from its site 
would, therefore, readily permit such a jiassage, he dclerminos that 
Hector was pursued eiilirely round (jrrfjt) 'J’roy. The argument is 
borrowed from Prof. lioyne, who, many years before., had said : 
" the e\])ressioiis vep) and Afifl imply only somclliiiig iiidelerininate 
Jii rcgaiil to the place, provirled other eircnrastances do not more 
•iceunitclv maik it out.” I foiii liis own siett of the topography ot 
Troy, he assumed the co nverse of the position above slated. " As 
ancient Troy was acces'-ihle only on the. side next the sea, and in the 
quarter of the Acropolis was suiToundcd h\ .ihrupl ])rccipices, 
irep'i in tins place could not Iia\e meant ciicularly round.'’ Tii answer 
to both arguments, I will o)».serve, that the conclusion is eiitiicly gra¬ 
tuitous, and that the possibility of a ciiciilar passage does not neces¬ 
sarily connect that meauiiig with the preposition irepi. Thu first of 
the six examples of its use in the nariutivc of Hcclor’.s flight seems alone 
Sufliciciit to invalidate the whole hypothesis, from whirli the uhove- 
niciitioned opposite conclusions are derised. There is no leasun to 
snppose the goal or boundary desnihed in the simile, X. Ki'J. could 
not he entirely compassed, and yet ircpi T-ep/iu means only half sur¬ 
rounded. I'hat the ripfia in the chariot race had a passage round it 
is clear from the description (Y. 3Q6'.), as it was a dry pole with a 


• See Schul. x. 6. It may be doubted wliether wort irAii; x. 198. gener¬ 
ally translated prupe, docs not mean ergu^ un important diflerence; as 

‘Kftr) aff-Ti', r. ?(; 6 . 
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wiiiff' <c:i o.K'h si<ic, and yef vep) rtpfta occurs also at 466'. when 
wc know that a circular {)as.i>aj;e was not inarir round it. 

Dr. Vincent decides, that “ one instance is as good :is a thousand,'' 
and tout because vtpi aiifia, ucciirriri^ in various |>lac'cs, (as 11. l6. ol. 
t>l6. meant all round, this interpretation should, therefore, he 

adopted in ail other places. It has never been di iiied ih.it irtpi ha.s 
occasionally this ineaiiiiig, but from what has already a[»pearerl it must 
be evident that no such uiiquahbed conclusion call be wairaiilid by 
any knowledge wc are able to gain on this subject, i'rom the general 
context of IJoiiier we may further deride, that in liis partniilar uses 
of the word, alone, or in composition, Homer never had in view an 
entire orbit or circle. At 11. 448. .Iiipiter says they are 6ghtiiig vepX 
oTry, when, if the poet’s ilescriplion may be trusted, we know they 
were not fighting round the city. In the passage B. 801 , Iris (who 
bad not like J.ino occasion for e«pi.vocation,') says, the (ireciaiis are 
about to light irepl tinru. As ail the movements are accuialcly de¬ 
scribed, we may safely pionounce llial, in this msl<]iice, irep) ilid not 
mean all round the city. The whole contest in both these cases was 
rnndiicd to the space brlw'i-ii the ships and the S« man gates. So 
hki •wise 111 th<’ passages f.ntp} uprynt (Sfr-!., and ijtl^irvaovm iripi 7rro- 
\ii' (X. 'J/id. and 3'27.) "c aie ioibr.iied liial the h.iiile took place 
between the Siniois nod X.uilhus, [/. i.)' Tin.e is, hi'wever, one 
instance which may safely he considered as conclusive, agaiii.?t the 
oibicular iiiterpretatioii of irrpi. It occurs Odyssey E. 473., and 
alludes to the ambuscade of which Ulyssejs formed one part>. It will 
not be coiitenih'd that iii the use of yrepl ooru, it w.(S meant that 
three persons ciicoinpasscd the mty ol ’I’loy. 

Ill all the exdm|ilcs of its upphcilioii in coiiii(‘\ion wifh iJectoi’s 
dight, and even in the watcli appointed by bim .unless vve admit this 
peculiar case to he <iu e\cc]>lion) wc may adopt a inori' indeterminate 
ami less extensive iiicaiuiig. It is e' idciit that lloiiier himself di<t not 
con.sidcr Trtp', as sullicienily em))halic<il to bear, m itself, the inlerpre* 
tation of circiilaily umnd. The n-tp/X'pii/ios ^'rOa /unti'Oa, whatever may 
he the meaning of the p<is.sagc, shows tlie iiisiitKciency of ^tpi : 
W'hetlier eyOa kai iyOa (B. 811.) arc rciiuired to make the /3urinci en¬ 
tirely o])cn on all sides, or that these words annul the implied power 
of irepi, by dcsciibing a passage open in certain parts only. Tlw 

' Pind.ir Olyinp. \iii. 78, 79, says: tA i! tml .'v ftXxn vfX, Ar^fa/eh 

■5X1 '■“k, ike 
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nepl tt&vTti (H. 790-) seems to coiney a meaning not aecessarily in- 
duded in irepi, a remark wiiirli more decidedly applies to the ‘ire^i 
afi<p>i (P. 76'0. X. 16‘5, itc. Y. l‘U.) It is iictt quite clear that wrjr 

with a dative duca not more unitornilv lueuii all roiiiid, tli.«n with an 

accusative. In vept ('. 0(1.) llarpdcXy, (P. 6. 1.J7* .3/»5.) 

Xpoi, (N. Q5. ‘2-11. z. huvitciTi, (N. 77.^ voprakt, (P. 4.) the riotio;j 
is that of alf round, and the same is true in nuiiiherless other places 
But the frequent use ot n/e/x, of which the iiieaiiing is precise, con¬ 
firms, it is inaintained, the hypothetical interpretation of 7r,fH, That 
ufi(l>i is at least as iiidetenniiiale in its iiieaiiini; us vtpl needs little il¬ 
lustration. Ill the examples uptfii 5c t (Ikpas (A. 42a.) ufujt) ' fi^s (H. 

2jG.) TTiierfM (N. 12(».) (!1. (tlif.) poa\ trornpiiio, ( 731.) 

pttOpa (II, t.‘3.5.) KtXevOovf (jN. 'iXo (A. 4()p ) Icri/oii'Xofn' (H. 

32.9 ) rcT^ris (H 4t9.) iVc. this circular relation is wholly in.olmissihlc. 
So also in tifirpi avru tpbo/iey ipa Ofoh (A, 7<)t*-'> uinoi' Tpum tvofO' 
(A. 473 ) u/ifis for/Tti, (II. 3t2.) this idea ihiisl he wholly excluded. 
With these and iiiaiiy other anthoiities it may he p'Tnntted us to 
question the supposed meaning of I’lfiipi miXir I. j2(). X. .381. II. 781. 
'!>. 1-42: and if at !1. 789- '1^- -.»(). irupi/i’ lie .said to desenhe an 
entire oihit, we readily admit such an occasional iiie.oniig, hut deiivc 
ludhiiig ill proof of lis dgnitieatioii in the eases more iniinediately 
under ev.nniiiulion. ' 


Neithci do we feel aiifliorised to adopt the supposed meaning front 
.1 consideration of its uses ni composition. Hector speaking of the 
actions of the Trojans says : ’iXtov u/((/>fuii^ni'rfi 4(>1.), wliieh, cxen 
if it relate to the eiitiie series of actions trom the tiist atnvrii of the 


t iic( idiis, supplies no deliinte evidiuice on the siihjcct. Ac hilles in 
his iiccoiiiit of these ac.tioiis says he had destroyed twelve-cilies hy 
M‘.i, aiicf* eleven hy laud, kura (not irtpi or li/ifi) Tpoi'ijy fpijjiuXor, 
(1. 32(S.) and 111 the Odyssey (A. ]<;8.) he gives an at count of hi< 
deeds ti'( Tpoi'i) tupthj. VVe know from Ihmicr’s dc'ciiptions that <ii 
the tenth yc;ar no eiigagemeiits took plac.e round "rioy. and Ac Inlles, 
though he has elsewhere used the expression "iXtoe ex¬ 

pressly di'ciarc‘s his intention, even at the nioineiit of Ins highe-t iii- 
digiialioii, to do all possible iniseliief ’iXiov npoTrupoiUev, not ntp't or 
a;i^>l ■'iXtor, ‘k. 101. When Ilectoi is reproaching Pans for supine- 
ness, he s ; the battle amv dfifibtbije, (Z. 32.9-) on your ‘account, 
though wt- Know its locality was in front of Troy. * 

Two or three iiistanc4:s occur in lloiiicr, which prove that in com 
position did not describe an entire circle, and others may he 
tound which indicate its application to two sides of a circle. At 11 
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777 . it is saW of the sun /leaoy ovpavdv dfi^iftefiuiTKei, a quarter of an 
entire circle. The same expression occurs 0. 6‘8. a line which Pope 
translates “ Half the vault of Heaven/’ In dfifUXuraai (O. 549.) 
dfitjiortptiOev, &c. only two sides are included. In dpfl as well as vepi 
a sort of reduplication is in general necessary to describe a complete 
circumvolution as in 7rfivr»i b' dptfii. (N, SOfi. Y. 34. 110, &c.) 

I may conclude by remarking that the idea of circularly round is 
(as in the instance of Trepi) more frequently included' in the connexion 
of dfifi with a dative, than with an accusative case, as we may see in 
dfift TTOntri (N. 30.) IT. IO9. J*. 359* dp<fi MevotTiu^i}, P. 

SO'7. &c. .^c. Arc. 

From the sum of these arguments, I conclude, that a circular flight, 
lound the city of Troy was never in Homer’s contemplation.* 


OlJSERVATlOiNS 

os mr, lAMinc metue of ph^urps. 


J PROPOSE in til’s paper to consider some of the most proini” 
nent fi’aturcs in the Mctic of Plia'drus. To judge fiom the au- 
thoiil) and example of many scholars, hi.s professed imitators, it 
seems that little moic has been ihoughl iiccessaiy to the construe- 
lion of Ills iiiiiibic Metre, tliaii to pieserve a pure lanibic always 
in the last place. But Phaidrus, however easy, and even negligent 
to a (eilaui extent, 111 Iiks vcrsilicalion, has still .sd cctaio bounds 
to the libeities, which he has taken in this respict. Indeed 
thioiigboiit his Pi'dognes and Epilogues, he takes occasion to 
piidc hiiiisclf on the polish of his seiiariaii lines,^ and on the power¬ 
ful influence ot Ins iminbers;^ and on this account, no le.ss than on 
the merit ot Ins iii\t iiiiuii, he builds liis claim to the applause of 


* BrVcinl has a very prohahle coiijvrtiirc on the subject of xar’ nyjig 
alluding to the place of tliat name 111 the Troad. It may be remarked that 
Pindar employs tlie same word under llie mlerpretation commonly assigned 
to it ill Homer: fioxp liia-im ttar' ufjut^iTav, J’ytli. iv. 439. See Var. Lectt. 
in II. 11 . 791. ft. Heync. 

^ Hanc ego polivi versibus scnariis. Prol. L. 1. 

■* Ut liber animus sentiat vvn carmnas. Prol. L. 3. 
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posterity, and anticipates with conscious satisfaction an immorta¬ 
lity of fame. It m.iy not therefore be uinis^ lo examine somewhat 
minutely into the. Metre of an author, who has coiife'isedly paid so 
much attention to it. • ' • 

In the first place 1 believe that Finedrus never allows himself to 
dispense with the observance of the middle caesura, riiis with 
him is either penthemiirieral, or hepthemiineial, at pleasure, so that 
every veise in Phsedrus presents for its < lose alter lheca;snra, eitlici 
three trochaics afkd u syllable, oi tzvit troihaics and a syllable, thus, 

1 2 3 

Quicuiique turpi II fiaiide I semel iii-l-notu-|-it. L 1. F. JO. 

or 1 2 

Qiiit^uiiquc turpi fraude || setncl m-|-notu-|'it. 

'^riu! follow iiig verses are the only ones, which I have observed as 
ofiending this lule. 

Primnm rsse no libi II vidpiP inolestior Epil 1. .> 

Forte oLcurnt | saliiUinii*' j doin iiivircjiii. Lib 3 1 ’. 7 . 

The MSS. gi\c the fiist Inu' thus, 

Pniiiiiin, ei-se tilii ne vidiar molestior. 

and llroticr and othcis have so punted it in their editions, iipoii 
the supposition, that the final tti in piimiiin need not be idided 
But uiidoiibtediy we* oiicht to lead, either with Jleiitley, 

rrimiim \idi ■ ‘ no tibi iiiulc'jtior ' 

01 with Pillion 

rnmum ubif ^?c|| no vidoar niolc^tior 

The next line exhihiii a variety of readings in dllTerent editions, 
as may be seen ui Schwabi-’s l*lia:dins. 1 shall here content iii\- 
self with idiseiMiig lliai the MSS. of Pilhou and Kheims givt 
dein salutuiitis mvuem, and that of Perottus demde snliitati invi- 
ceiii, aiidlliTtt tlie line tlien'roie may be c<»rrected in the following 
niaiHiei, upon the iaith of these seveiui Munnsciipts, 

Foiic uiuKurrit || deni saliitati inviieui 

I have leseivedfor a scpaiatc consideration the case of what 
Porsoii c.dls m his piet'.iie to llecnba, tin* Quasi-ca;suru, that is, 
of a CiVsiiia jiiteiinpted, or at least weakened, by an elision. Of 
this soil i have met "ith the examples lollowmg, 


1. T'ormiisii SI- F.ivoniini || mitnisdiil .iiregi L. 1. F. 3. 

2. N'-vi-.sime proLtpsain jj tlVuudil siir(iii.ini I.. 3. F. 15. 

3 C’lim de^tiiiasM'iii || ojieris bdbere leriimuim Prol. L. 4 

4 I ompleMi- (*>,1 qiiein j| Atheiiu ii'-cs ^preveraut L. 5. F.'l. 

5 Ipsii ludqiiiin II osleiideret sese die L. 5. F. 7- 


1 will consider them, each in their order, in the first line the 
M SS. read, Tmmisenit se forinoso pavoniim gregi: but the prose 
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versions of« Romulus, Vinccntius, and Anonymus Nilaiitii, all give 
iniscuit se, and from these the line, therefore, may be thus cor¬ 
rected, 

' Se miscuit paronum || formoso gregi. 

The second line requires nothing but tlie substitution of fundit 
for effundit. 

The third line is thus printed in Schwube’s edition, 

Cum clcstinassem || tenniaiim operi staluere, 

and this 1 prefer, as being close to the reading of the JVlannscripts, 
which have terminum operis habere. This last word in the MSS. 
has evidently been added by some person more solicitous about 
ihc sense, than the metre. 1 will here hazard a lonjcLluie, which 
may throw some light on the lour liist lines of the Pio!o> 2 ue to 
the fouilh Book. It is observable, that the last word of ihe lii it line 
oftlie M SS , namely//(//jere, is certainly spin ions, and iliai the last 
woid both of the third and fourth lines of this Prologue i'> en¬ 
tirely wanting in the ISIaiiusnipt copies. It is probable, theiefore, 
that, in some ancient copy, the parent of the few T\l}iiiuseiipts 
hitherto discuveicd, the comer of the hist leaf of this book had 
belli torn or damaged ; and that thence has arisen the bl.mk, which 
we now e.xjieiieiice. This eoiijeilure is loniiriiied by the iireiim- 
slaiice, that the second line, being shutter than the rest, has 
(‘scaped imiiiirl, and is (piite peifect in all the Maiiusi lipts. If 
there be any tiiilh in this eonjcctiue, such emendations arc entitled 
to the best rceeptioii, which least disturb the order ol the words 
preserved in the Manusciipts, and merely supply a termination. 
Tor ibis icasoii as the fourth line iii all the Manusenpts stands 
thus, 

Nam si qiiis tails ctiam cst titiili . . . 

perfect in its rlivtiim as fir as it goes, and wantiug Qotliiiig but 
some w'ord at the end, I should esteem the simple addition of 
some such word as diligetis to the line, as preferable to the emen¬ 
dation of Bentley, 

Nam si quis talis ctiam tituli est irmuliis, 

which, however good both for sense and metre, does a little im- 
neressary violence tt) the order of the words in the ManusLiipts, 
by the transposition of est. 

To return to my subject, with respect to the fourth line it is a 
mere invention of Ui Sinus, and is therefore properly njicted by 
many editors. 

The fifth line may he corrected by a mere transposition of words. 

^oine persons might recommend the words to he thus read, 

Ostciid^iSt ipso II scse ludorum die, 
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blit I shall endeavour to show presently, that this would be only 
the subslitiitlon of one metrical error for another, and I** would re> 
coiniiicnd to place the words thus, 

Ipso die ludorum || sese ostenderet, 
or perhaps still better, 


Ipso ludorum || sese ostenderet die. 

Let no one wonder that the words in this line should have been 
altered from their original position to make ostemiercl the middle 
word of the line, for among the Greek writers of the lower ages, 
and even among the more modern imilatois of lambics, to liave a 
dipodia of this sort in the middle, consisting of an entire word, is 
considered as the triiiinpli of their art. Thus Faeriins, in his imi¬ 
tation of the 17th Fable of the third Book of Phtedriis, expands 
the Pinns Cybebte of the latter, or as he read it, Piims Neptniio, 
into the following, in Ins opinion no doubt, most sonorous line, 


Piniim Iiitnndi | tiulciititcr | Rector sali. Sr.hwabc'ti Pined, v. 2. p. vi. 

inquisitive may see a very short treatise Ue Versihus Co- 
micis hv Faermis himself, in which he cuniniciids the union of the 
two middle feci in one qnadii-sy liable. It is rcpiiblislietl by Rei- 
zms, at the end of Iiis luiitiuii of the Rudens Pluiiti, and viell me¬ 
rits to he read. Hcncc it is, that the esse hi tulelu sua of I'ha^- 
drus is Irunsposcd into esse tutela in suit. Indeed I have no 
doubt, that the whole design of Faernns in recoti'-tinctwig this 
fable was to outshine Pha-dius, and to improve ins versiiication. 
With tins view he constantly puts a pure l.imh, or 'rnhiach, 
ill the even places. As the Fable is not long, 1 will Iranscrihe it 
here, and the reader, who w ill take the trouble to compaie this 
with the gciinhic text of Pha'driis, will instantly he convinced, how 
iiiiicli ui the spirit of the original has evaporated in the tiansfn- 
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Legere prapnas Dii sibi quondam arborcs, 
Qiiani qiiisque vellet esse luti la in sua, 
Qiienuin supieiniis Jupilcr, Myrtuiii Vciius, 
Piiuiin Inimidi 'L'ridcriUlci Ilecltn 
Apollo l.aurum, Pupuluni cxecNp. u Ilrrculcs 
JNlirata enim vero est | Minerva, cm iia 
Infructuosas legere vuluissciit, quihiis 
Taiitum ad maiium cssfi tiiictuo'.MMin arboimu. 
Cm Jupiter causain banc | roganti rvddidit, 

Ne existimeumr Iructu hoiiorem veudere. 

Tnin Pallas : at vos facitc, quod vobis lubet, 
Kgo, iiiq lit, oleam fructuuni causa lego. 
F.xo'cuKitiii filiaiii luin JiipiliT, 

O Nata, diMt, jure sapiens oniniluis 
Dicere bxclis; jure tu capitis nici 
Propago; nam quod facmius, id uisi utilc i.si, 
Mulu umiiis atqiic inanis indc cst gloria. 
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How much pains have been here bestowed to produce a bad copy 
of an excellent original! The last line of Phxdrus 

. Nibi ulile cst, quod facimus, stulta est gloria, 

is indeed a golden one; but in the hands of Faenuis, it is like gold 
under the beatfer’s hand, which is rendered less valuable by every 
stroke that it receives, and becomes impoverished in proportion as 
it is expanded. E call this emphatically the last line, for who does 
not perceive, that to say any thing alter it, is to spoil its effect P 
In particular the miserable line, which “like a,wounded snake 
drags its slow' length along,” 

Nihil agere quod non prosit, Fahrlla adinonct, 

is not in Perottus, is not wanted, is a peifcct excrescence. 

A second liulc, which Pliuidius seems to have observed is, 
whenever he resolves one long into two shoit quaiitiiicN, to com¬ 
prise the tw'o slioit syllables together in one woi d, or part of a 
word, and not to let tlicm be divided between tw'o words, t'xeept 
in the case oi monosyllables. 

'J'hus for example, to take an instnnee that oeciiis in the 1st 
Prologue; in the vci se, 

Calumiiiari si (|ms aiUcrn volocrit 

the 5lh foot is a dactyl, and the two shoit syllables representing the 
long syllable of an lamb, are regularly found in one word, or rather 
part of a word, together. 

The only devialioiw from this rule, of which 1 am aware, are the 
following, 

1. Non rem expedire, srd luala, vidcre expetit. L. 1. F. 16. 

2. Qui paucas usliiidit, tigu plurrs dis'-.ciu I’rul L. 4. 

3. (.'^iput ira ad nostrum hiroi illonim perlinct Ij. 1. P. 30. 

4. /Kfopi'ib ibi hUns nans cmimcUe senex L. 3. F. 4. 

With respect to the first line it is one of the most disputed in all 
Piuedrus, as may he seen by a reference to Sclivxabe’s edition. 
Iluiniun and otheis cure the fault by reading * 

Non Km expedire, sed malum dare cxpelit. 

Toi my own pait 1 believe the whole of this Promytliium to be a 
later interpolation, and if not impertinent, at least nnnccessaiy. 
The Fable Itself supplies excellently its own moral m these two 
words, Liipo sponsorc. 1 suspect, that the first interpolation 
consisted only of one'line, and lliat it was written thus in the Ma¬ 
nuscript, 

Fraudator homine avocat sponsu iinprubu 

the final m being expressed only by a line, and avocat standing for 
advocat. Romulus (Schwabe’s Phffidr. v. 2. p. f)22.) tianslaics it 
into prose in this manner, Fraudnlorcs, cum muliiaiitnr, fidedirtores 
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daut improbos. Not a word more is said by Homiiliis in relation 
to the second line. The first line, as above given, and unconnected 
willi any other, is good sense, and according to the usage of the 
middle ages good metre, and I may say too, good inotre even at 
this day in the opinion of those, who think that tha final m in ho- 
mincm need not be elided before advocat. In process of lime 
cum was inserted between homineni and advocat, homine became 
nomen, sponsQ became sponsu, avocat became avocat and vocat, 
and another line was added m the hope of thi owing light upon the 
subject, but wliith in effect only made it darker. VVe are indebted 
fo modern comnientalors and editois for the inoffensive form which 
these lines are now made to assume in the text of Schwabe’s Phaj- 
drus. 

With respect to the second lino, Bentley gives correctly as to 
metre. 

Quia paucas ille ostcndil figo pUircs fero, 
but in this, as in the former example, there is the greatest disagree- 
nicnt, b«>ih among Maiuisciiptis and Editions. It appears to me on 
this account exiromely su^plclous, and still more on its own 
account, as being a useless nicumbrance to the sentence, and little 
more than an amplification of the line that follows, 

IJhiis velusto gciieic, sed rebus iiovis. 

W'ith respect to the 3rd exam pie, Beiith'y has properly restored 
it to just metre hy reading 

ctlpiit aii nostrum furor illoruib pcrtinct. 

In the same manner, in the following verse 

''Alii 6u£raiit saxis, quulaiii contra niiseriti L. 3. F. 

the first foot is a proceleusmuticus, foi to consider alii here ns a 
dissyllable, which some critics rccointncnd, appears a forced mea¬ 
sure, and is introducing at least an uniiecessaiv licence. 

1 now come to the last example, and here too neither MSS. 
nor piinte’JTtopies agree. The iSlS. of l^'roltus exhibits this line 
and the succeeding one, in the form of nieic syllabic lambirs, 
agreeable to the coiriipt j»ractic«* of the middle ages, without any 
legard either to ctesura, or to quaulil', 

^.sopus ilu ^lallS II luiraic incipit 
Xjliirjiii nripiurju.'in || verba ciuquaiu dare. 

It may he corrected either by reading with Bentley, /['^sopiis ihi 
turn n. e. s., or with irciiisius, JEsopus astans n, r. s. 

I have said, that Moims^ilybies are e.xempl fioni this rule, as 

Aiite lios sex iiiensG'^, in.iic, ait, dixisti uiilii. L. 1. F. 1. 

Calunmiatui iib wvc cum potciet canis, L 1. F. 17. 

ill lliese instances the short intervening monosyllable is to coalesce 
with the succeedi.ti' word so as to make in the first instance :i due- 
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tyly and in tlie second an Iamb resolved into a*Tribrach. Whe<* 
ther the shon intervening monosyllable may coalesce with the pre- 
cetUmj word, so as to make an Aiiapest, may admit of some doubt, 
as e.\:ini|)les of this sort are very rare, while examples of the other 
sort arc comimni enough. I know only one instance, 

I'livio conrcpttis Sdiitatus stercore, L. 1. F. 37. 

and here Bentley omits the et. In another instance the monosyl¬ 
lable iy nut an intervening syllable, but the first syllable of an 
Aiiapest, as • 

NtV oiiMiaiis et sinUtram fregit tibiam L. 5. F. 7. 

The first wolds of this line however, it iniist be remembered, do 
not rest on the authority of any Maniiscript, being merely conjec¬ 
tural. 

lilui ipides in his Cyclops affords two instances of a monosyllable 
preliwd to an laiiib, and thus making an Anapest, namely, 

yvvex&avsiv Sf atytuvra tw ircujxari 568. 

Tov epaoTij'/, xdv rpu^aig veneaxora 584. 

Many editions, iii'iteacl of frtydivrx read (nrcovTx, and in the second 
line H eath proposes to read ju.E|u.(p 2 ] y pguoT^v, iimiecessarily, as the 
article here may be considered as uniting itself to the substantive, 
and as fi'rmmg togctlici with it but one w'ord. 

The reason foi this second rule of PIrapdrns seems, T think, 
obvious enough—for when a 'IVibKoh is put fur an lamb, it still 
ought to be cuiisideied as an fanib, and not to enter the verse in 
the character, oi in the lesemblaiice even of a Trochee. Thus in 
the line above mentioned 

Nun leiii t'xpedire, sej iniila v'irlerc expetit 

♦Ve division of the Tribiach heie favours more strongly the Rhythm 
of a Trochaic, llian an lambic foot. In the following line 
TFsop'is ibi stsms nans ( muncta: sencx, 
after the short sy liable in j'Esopus, one long syllable, short 

sy'iables, aie all that is wanting to coiiiplete the. foot; but if instead 
of what is rcrjuircd a word follows, which is of itself an entire 
iamb, it is evident that the final syllable of A^sopus becomes then 
a superfluous and icdmidant quantity. Again in the verse 
Qiii pdU( . t ust^udit, &go pliires disscro, 
at iho end of the woid osteiidil the ear perceives a perfect Trochee. 
Tticse different effects are not produced, wlien the trisyllabic feet, 
instead of being inartificially broken between two words, are con- 
ta.'ii'^d in the body of an entire woid, as 

Audierat esse quod rfim^dium vulneris L. 2. F. 

Clitellas iinpositurum victorem pntas L. 1. F. 15. 

Tw: r dpvxg e^e^opouno. S^itxvts; he « Cyclops '235. 
CAivu:^ coinusa frunie, nudo occipliio L. 5. F. 8. 
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The same effects may likewise be avoided by an artificial division 
of the trisyllabic feet between two words, so as to khep and tie 
together in one word the two short syllables into which the long 
has been resolved, as 

Rrspondit iU8 : F&c.6res si caiis& me& * L. 1 . f. ii2. 

Qui postqium ca:de fessus es^ itsinum £vocat Ib. F. 11. 

Noli impiitare vanfloi b^n^ficium mibi lb. F. 22. 

It will be found, that Euripides in his Satyric lambics has con¬ 
formed his versi^cation to this rule, and in the line therefore 

ilup xal warpmv rovSe Ae/Sqra y o; Cyclo[)S, .‘143. 

recognised by Gaisford in his excellent edition of Hepbtestion, p. 
242, and confirmed by the MSS., I think nevertheless, that tov, in¬ 
stead of rtvSe as proposed by Barnes, and adopted by Hoepfner, is 
the more correct reading. 

A third rule which Phaedrus has observed is, not only to keep 
the resolved syllables together in one word, but to place them 
uluays at the beginning of a woid, as 

Ne glonari libeilt &Uenis bonis L. 1. F. 3. 

Omne insiietis uni1s et ccepissent qiieri lb. F. 2. 

Non qtlia cnidrlis ille, sed quuiiliiin grave lb. 

The only deviation from this rule, which occurs in Phaedrus, as far 
as 1 have observed, is in the line following 

£ populo sic licsclu quis, iit fieri solct L. 3. F. 0. 

But nesclo quis here is no more than aliqiiis, and like qiiiiibet m.iy 
be considered as one word. The same word occui s again indeed 

Ita ut piitavU IS esse ncsclo quid boni L. 2. F. 5. 

but to my mind this Hue is undoubtedly an interpolation, and a 
mere explanation of the preceding line, 

Agnoscit homiiicin Caesar, remque intelligit, 

that is, '' takes nbtice of the man, and comprehends his ob¬ 

ject ; namely, that he (the man) thought to get something tor Ins 
trouble.” The hue, when piopeily understood, i.s miiiec<‘s.su»y; 
but Commentators have made it worse by their mi*'iiitei]>retiitu»ii. 
Schwnbe, to favour his iiiteiprctatioii of it, reads 

Id ut putavit esse nescid quid bom; 

W hoever strikes it out of the text entirely wd^ purge Phu’driis ot 
so much dross. We may now decide, that the line 

Quasi paucas ostendSrU, ego plures dissero, S(.hw v 2. p. 43S. 

pioposcd, as an emendation, by Brotier, is wholly inadinissibli'. • 
On the same account this line, which appears in some boc»ks. 

Cum destiiiiisscin op£ns babcrc terniiiJiim, F'rf' \. 1 

MO. XXXI a.Jf. VOL XVI. • I- 
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has as little^ pretensions to authenticity. The line mentioned in the 
preceding pait of this essay, 

' Ostend^rSt !ps»o scse ludonim die, 

is liable to a «<milar objection. When the two short syllables are 
not strictly ^'na/f but become so only by the means of elision, they 
do not fall within the operation of this rule, as 


Auxiiia dum reqiiirit exitlum invenit L. 9. F. SI. 

Alvos nccipite et ccris opus infundite L. 3. F. IS- 

Qui sappe laqueos et mu-<i(‘](pijla effiiEcrat L- 4. F. 1. 

Siiis ligarani, ut consplctium in prcMio, L. 4- F. 6. 

Exigua cum frenaret m i6ria impetiim L. 4- F. t6. 


In these, and other instances that might be advanced, the two 
short syllables seem to be considered as being in the middle of the 
word, notwithstanding the elision of the final syllable. 

7'he reason of this rule is not, to me at least, so obvious as that 
of the preceding. Why is it, that Phaedrus continually concludes 
his lambic J with words like petierlntf but never concludes a verse 
in this maimei, cammudii fides ? Why is it that Phaedrus never 
begins a verse in this manner, Nunc auspicTa sunt, while be fre¬ 
quently introduces a tribrach in the same place after another form, 
as Cogitque miseras ? It may be observed that the caesura is the 
soul of iambic verse, as it is also of the heroic, and that in the 
condemned forms abovementioned the caesura is not only destroyed, 
but the foot is made to terminate on two short syllables instead of 
one long, and thus by this licence the ear perceives still more for¬ 
cibly the absence of the csesura. Nothing is more common, even 
among the Trageilians, than to place a spondee without caesura iu 
the 5th place, as 

Zlar^p, 7/, ei aor* 7Xiov aiacf, Hecuba, v, 11. 

but read here rel^^ta instead of and, though the rhythm 

or numerical quantity is precisely the same, the metre is'destroyed. 
But whatever may be tlie reason of this rule, Phsed^rfdi' seems to 
have observed it more religiously than blunpides in his Satyric 
lambics. Then' are several verses in the Cyclops, where a hi- 
bracli enters, as an entire word, without any csesura, as 

''Avg^e. trapeze, ri roBe ; rfg q puBufiia .; v. 203. 

"Hj T elf ye tou$ &^lxrro, v. 158. 

Xupet S* eg ontoug ngiv ri rov nSxs^ai vedeu, v. 2f/7. 

I believe there is no instance in the Cyclops of a similar tribrach 
in the third place, and there no doubt the absence of the regular 
caesura would be much aggravated by such an addilional licence. 
But the Commentators and Editors of Phsdrus have not scrupled, 
as lias been before mentioned, to make him the father of such a 
monster in iscribing to him this line. 
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Cum destinassem dpfirls habere terminura. 

Herman has produced an instance of a dactyl in the third place, 
unconnected by any rssura, in the line followiii};, 

Ki^ofUf rpiiroSif, otpiiAra, rpawel^t ^aXxAi. 

' £lemeiita Ouctrinae Meincse, p. 139. Ed. 1B16. 

On the subject of this rule, in relation to the fifth place, there 
are some very judicious observations of Seidler, annexed to his trea¬ 
tise on Duchmi^s, p. 380. 

I'lie deviations from the three preceding rules in Burmaii’s 
Appendix, republished in Schwabe’s Edition of Phsedrus, are 
very frequent; and it may serve perhaps the purpose of further 
illustiation to set down a few examples of tliese deviations uiidei 
distinct heads. 


Offences against the first rule. 


Quo mures ditfugiunt | strepitu perternti F. 9 

Kt frustnt largiter I jactari a tkniiha l'\ 10 

Jejunis projici | jubetur bestiis F. i.'> 

Kt gaudens de alieno | saturavit a;muliim F. ^20 

Inimiciim si tradidcro | hodie gregis Tin, F. VO 

Furtiinam mutari | suain blaiid^ petit F. 33 

Offences against the second rule. 

Decepta vulpis quid optis ^rat loqui Aihi F 13. 

Meo ne tegniiiu*’ videans pulchnor F VV. 

Properasli talc ne mllil vCiiirct mali F 11, 

Ctii Miluus £go ut pervenirein nuptias F. 34. 

Kt a pasture visus qui part6 ftlveret F. VS. 

Te iniposito, me gravari seiitirS pOtiii F. 31. 

Offences against the third rule. 

Coepit securi^nagna extidSrfi robora F- 5. 

'*^me teneo quin te salvis calcibOs Sxteram F 17. 

At ilia quamvis excidfirKt animus tamen F. 19. 

* Kt protiiids auxiliiiin | petens anser simul F. Ub. 

* Fugieiite devtir. t [ anserem cic oiiia Ib. 

Hxene est polliciti AquilA | dixit (ides tui F. 34. 


Tlie last, and the last line but tw'o, have no middle cssura, and the 
last line but one is embellished with a very awkward one, if indeed 
it deserve the name. But the prince of verses liotli lor a false 
ctpsura, and for a false division of the vice-iambic tribrach, is the 
following, 

Kuectos a leonlbds | hOmines ait E. QS. 

Although Euripides has-many verses, that make a tribrach of an 
entire word, without any casura, as we have seen above, yet, I be¬ 
lieve, he affords no instance of a caesura fulling upon two short 
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syllables, instead of one long syllable, as in the line last cited, and 
in the several preceding lines, marked with an asterisk. 

We may perceive from the errors of Burman and others, how 
necessary it is .to ascertain the laws of metre adoplbd by an author, 
before we attempt to make any conjectural emendations, or even 
to make a choice among different readings in Manuscripts. Until 
this preliminary point be fixed, criticism has no certain object, and 
ail endeavours at correction of the text are little better than shoot* 
ing arrows into the air. Nor is the pleasure arisirg from an accii* 
rate knowledge of metre inferior to its utility ; for whoever has a 
thorough insight into this matter, may be considered as hliving a 
key to the secret niechunism of the Composer, and is precisely in 
that condition, in which Phiedrus, in common with every other 
poet, wishes his readers to be, 

Ut liber animus scntiat vim r.arn:inis. 

I will now apply the preceding rules, as a sort of touchstone, to 
the New Fables of Phaidrns, said to be discovered in the Codex 
l*erottinus, and puhlisliid at Naples 1811, fust by Cassittiis, and 
afterwards by Cataldus Jaiinelius.* I iiinst fiist premise, that i 
have never seen the Neapolitan Kditions, and that nil my know* 
ledge of the New Fables is derived fruin a neat and useful edition 
of Plia^drus, published ut Paris 1812. 

To begin with the matter of Ca'sura, [ find only one defective 
line in this respect. 

Paulo post armillaiTi | tollit is argcnteain F. ]? 

'Iliis defect might be removed by reading 

Armiilam paiilo po^t tulllt is argenteam 

but still there remains an objection to the division of the two short 
syllables in the dactyl tollit i«, as is is here not an intervening mo* 
nosyllable, but a final one, and is totally different therefore from 
the fnllow'ing division of the two short syllables, tfdik.h is very 
common in Pha'dnis, and where the monosyllabic does not con* 
elude the foot, li<il is involved in the middle of it. 

Turn circumcunti fiiersit qdod iter longius. F I'J. 

Whoever may be its author, the whole of this seventeenth Fable is 
coiitcnj{)lible stuff, and beneath criticism. 

The following examples occur of a wrong divi.'ion of the two 
short syllables, pul for one lung syllable, 

Ha'C qiii negavit, niagno ronsilio, buinini F. u. 

Rc&|)Oiidilcontra: (ii btinti qiildcni pradiras F. 9.;. 

Licvt horreum iiiilii patc&t Ugo scalpaiu tanien F. IL 


They ate reprinted in tlic Classical Journal^ Nos. XXVIK. and XXIX< 
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Tlic Hist line might be restored to metre in this mannerj 
Iliec qui negavit homini, coiisilio gravi. 

The second line ‘might be cured by reading equTden for qiudcm, 
but in truth this Fable is a lit coiiipaiiioii tor the 17th. The last 
line of it. 

Quin sequeris przedam * Jgtiam tlbi | committo meain, 

exhibits an heptljpmimeral caesura after two short syllables, such as 
is iiiadinisxible, and without example in Plia'drus. The third and 
last line 1 would amend by transposition, thus 

Licet ml pateat horreum, scrilpain ^go tamen. 

An intervening monosyllable occurs in an anapaestic foot in the 
following line, 

Efliisa trepiJos pu1s&t,£t uinnes disMpat F. 10. 

The introducUon of the monosyllable in this case, as the metre is 
complete without it, has a cloying and disagreeable effect; but 
whether it may be retained, or ought to be i ejected, in imitation of 
Bentley’s correction of the line already mentioned, 

Trivio coqceptiis, educates stercore, 

[ shall leave others to determine. 

I'he following examples occur of a wrong combination of short 
syllables: • 


1. Noveiq porrectusTityds pcrj-igera, T. T. 

g. Voces resolvit acta PytiiKl, iiuiiiinr, 1' 

3. Quos ultra paulu villa splendid! Divitis 1- I'i. 

4. Lacrymis obortis, vi\ii! fclices, ait, I'. ^1. 

5. Multi mfidelcs pcct6r^, verbis bencvoli F. 2Z. 


The first line may be corrected by the omission of estj and by tlie 
conversion of suggeretis hi the next line of the context to suggerit, 
llie scciA'd^lme needs only transposition, and we may read 

Voces resolvit Pythia acta nuinine. 

In the third line rei^fi 

Quos splendida ultra paul6 villa divitis. 

In the fourth line I would omit ait, and read 
Lacrymis obortis, vos felices vivite; • 
nit, iwjiiit, etc. are frequently omitted by Phaidrqs, and have been 
tie<iuciuly inserted by the copyists. 

In the last verse the antithesis between pectore and verbis .seenu 
{luerile, for what other infidelity can there be but that of the 
breast f 1 should prefer a more simple enunciation of the moral 
111 this manner, 

MiUti infideles sant verbis bencvoli. * 
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I will now notice some false quantities, that exist in the edition 
which T have of the New Tables. An ingenious and learned 
writer, in a former Number of the Classical Journal,' has very 
justly questicTiied the quantity of repiilit in the following verse, 

Jucunclitatis caiisam non r^pttiU Venus. F. 11. 

Repulit, 1 believe, in the most approved authors, and cerluinly re- 
tuUt) retudit, and reperit in the perfect tense, ni Ph‘<edrus are 
found with the first s}liable long.—The reason ef this poiliaps is, 
that the first syllable is a contraction of two short syllables, that 
is to say, that repulit is quasi repepulit, in the same manner as 
momentum is quasi movTinentum, suspicio quasi suspieitio, limnu- 
niis quasi hominanus, and hyliernus quasi hyemernus. 1 believe, 
that in all other words, and in the vi ords abovementioned in all 
tenses but the perfect, and those deiived from the perfect, the first 
syllable is made short by Phiedrus, e\cept in the .single instance, 

Delusa ne sprs ad querelam recidat. L. 3. F. IS. 

But it is observable, that the sense of this line is not in Roniuliis, 
and that the whole Kpimythiuni may well be spared as an idle re¬ 
petition and expansion of the last line of the Fable, 

Omnesque propnis sunt contenta* dotibus. 

In the line, 

Ut qiiisqi.is csset pfir ofliriiini reciperet, F. ’i2. 

par is made long, but if we transpose the word.s into ojficium par, 
all is right. 

In these two lines, 

Male cessit, ait, artis quia sum nrscius F. 14. 

Use quot'idisina capta consuetiidme. F. 15. 

the last syllable in quia must be long, and the second syllable in 
quotidiarid short; but if in the first line we substitutHvnqiiit for ait, 
and in the last we omit hac, the iiietie will be rendered perfect 
the second line may even remain as it i<i, if we consider quotididHa 
as a quadrisyllable. In Fable thirty-two the final syllable in rogo 
is made short, with what propriety let those determine who think 
this Fable genuine. 

Having noticed some defects in the metre of the New Fables, 
J will now' mention some things, which to their credit I do not find 
in them, and the absence of which from the New Fables, if the 
authenticity of these can be established, may go some way to prove 
that they ought not to be found in the Old Fables. 


No. XXVI. p. S67. 


datsical JowtmI, ibid. 
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lamBic Metre of Phsedrus. 

In the foimer there is no example of m final not elided, of the 
termination of the passive infinitive in tVr, or of the penultiina pf 
the perfect in eruiii made short. In the Old Fables two instances 
are met with of the passive infinitive in ier. • 

Et incipiebat Prinreps ingrifihPr, euiii. L. 5. F. 7. 

Mirati sibi legates nun reverlier. L. 4. F. 17. 

The former however is printed in some books, on the faith, I be¬ 
lieve, of IVlanusjLTipts, in this maniici, 

Et incipiebat iiigredi pnnccps, eiim. 

It may be observed t(»n, that ingiedier tennitntfiri^ in two short 

syllables ofiVnds against the third rule above-mentioned. There 

** ” — 

remains ihciefore but a solitary instance, and this occurs in a Fable 
so destitute both of wit and decency, that eveiy lover of Phu'drus 
must be disposed to distrust its authenticity. I am happy to think, 
that this extraordinary form of the infinitive does not furnish the 
only ground for the rtjectioii of this Fable, but that it contains also 
another solitary instance, equally suspicious, ot the final syllable 
made short iii the tirst person of the present tense of the first con¬ 
jugation, namely. 

Non vbt6 dimitti, verum cruriari fame. 

In the Old Fables the following instances occur of the e made 
short in ermt, the third person plural of the perfect tense. 

1. Illisrevprtor hostisqui me li'j^feiunT. L. 3 F. ‘i. 

1{. Him mGcreiiies iiidigiian coep&rQnt. 1.. 4. F. 

3. Feliqiip et ratiilis largam prsbuSrunt dapeiii. L. d 1'. 4. 

4. Abituriis iliuc quu priores abi£ruiit. L. 4. F. 19. 

In the two former instances the MSS. and several editions give 
itsseratUf and caperant. in the third line, the MSS. have 

Felisque catulis largam prudiiKrunt dapem, 

but, 1 thir^k^ whoever*reads the I'abie, will agree with me, that this 
line is altogether an interpolation, niicited meiely to complete, as 
was supposed, the catastrophe. I'lie fouith line is, to my mind, 
still ninie clearly an interpolation. It stands at the head of eleven 
lines, containing an apostrophe to a miser, and by no means desti¬ 
tute of vigor, either in conception, or expression; but they have 
nothing of the manner of Phaidriis; they ^are by far too much 
laboured for him, every line contaniiiig an antithetical sentence, and 
exhibiting a perfect rhetorical climax. 

1 will Just add, befoie I conclude, that in the New Fables an 
anapaest after a dactyl occurs once, . 

Quum venatorem celeri pt$d6 fdg^rSt lepiis. F. 98. 

blit this fault may be cured by transposition, thus 
Qiium fugeret venatorem cclen pede lepus; 
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Phardrus has admitted twice or thrice apparentty an anapaest after 
a dact 3 rl, but appearance onlyj and in the case of the word 

benejiciutnf which ought to be considered as a quadrisyllable, in 
the same way as he makes inedi& a trissyllable in the following 
verse, 

Quidtnulta? Inedid sunt consumti cum siiis. L. 2. F. 4. 

and as consilium and principinm in the Odes of Horace, and as 
ariete in heroic verse are all used as trissyllublcs. 

I'o the question, whether I believe the newly discovered Fables 
to be genuine, my answer is, that, to judge from internal evidence 
alone, their authenticity rests upon as good a foundation, as that of 
the Old Fables. They have both, no doubt, been mutilated and 
disfigured in their passage to us, sometimes from the negligence of 
transcribers, who were so inattentive to metre as to make their co¬ 
pies without any distinction of the text into verses, and more often 
Irum the vanity of the learned, who have decked the simplicity of 
the original with their own tinsel. 1 believe, likewise, tlidt some 
entire Fables are spurious, and it is to the interest of Phaedrus that 
they should be thought so. 

Paris, June I, 1817- J. M. 


nEPI TOY 4|»0INIK0£. 

Part III.—[Continued from No. XXIX. p. 14.] 

1 SHALL pci haps be accused of having been too rash, iii speaking 
of A1 Choder and of Aphridun, as of imaginary persons, one of 
whom was symbolized by the palm-trei', and the other by the 
Phoenix. Al Choder, or Kheder, and Aphridun, or Phridun, or 
Feridun, it may be said, were both real historical personages. The 
first was a General in the army of Iskeiider Dhoul-Carnain; and 
the second was a King of Persia, the sixth of the Pischdadiaii 
dynasty. 

This account sounds very well; but it does not quite accord 
with some others, which are nevertheless made to accompany it by 
various Oriental writers. What are we really to believe of Cho¬ 
der, or Kheder, who, according to the Tarikli Montekhed, was 
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the nephew of Abraham, while Beidavi asserts that he dourished 
in the time of Aphridun, or Feridun, whom Ben Shohnah holds to 
be the same with Dhoul-Carna'in, who is said in the Tarikh 
Montekhed to have been Alexander the Great ? Beidavi, as he is 
cited by Hottinger, affirms in defiance of history, chronology, and 
common sense, that Alchoder, who was Elijah, existed in the time 
of Moses. If ^e turn to D'Elerbelot, we ahall find, that the 
Orientalists held A1 Choder, or Klieder, to have been immortal, 
because he had drunk of the water, and bad eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of life. Mr. Richardson, no doubt from Oriental autho¬ 
rities, tells us that Kheder, or Khizr, as he more properly writes 
the name, was a Prophet, and a Vizir, or General, of an ancient 
Persian King, called Alexander Caicobad, not Alexander of Ma- 
cedon. Indeed D’Herbeiot has remarked that there were two Is- 
kenders, each of whom had the suniame of .Dhoul-Carnain. But 
is it not rather singular that the first of these, an ancient Persian 
King, the first of the Caianian Dynasty, should have borne a Greek 
name ? Then how came he to be called Dlionl-Carnai'ii, i. c. 
Bicornhi That Alexander the Great should have received this 
appellation, w'ill not appear extraordinary to those, who have seen 
the medals which represent the pretended son of Ammon, or who 
remember the story recorded by Auliis Gellius. But what could 
Caicobad have to do with such a name ? Some Oriental writers 
say th.at he was so called, because he had conquered both the 
East and the West. The reason is not very satisfactory. But the 
most surprising part of the history is yet to come. D’FlerbcIot 
tells us that JjhouUCarhaiii was no other than Choder, or Kheder; 
while Mr. Richardson informs us, that the Orientalists confound 
this same Kheder with St. George of England. 

Let us begin the history of Aphridun, or Phridun, or Feridun, 
by stating from the Shah Nameh of Ferdousi, that this celebrated 
King of Persia was nursed by a cow. He, was elevated to the 
throne by the military skill and unparalleled valor of a black¬ 
smith, whose apron afterwards became the banner of the Persian 
Monarchs. Feridun is said to have been a very wise and valiant 
Prince, who performed many wonderful exploits, and who upon 
one occasion changed himself into a dragon to frighten his chil¬ 
dren. According to the Rooret El Sefa of Mirkhond^ this Prince 
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conquered the whole world, and divided it among his three sons. 
.His reign is stated to have lasted 500 years. To this authentic 
history, I shall only add, that the author of the Terach Cozidez 
affirms that Feridtin was an excellent Mussulman. 

, 1 shall now, 1 trust, be permitted to call A1 Choder and Apbri- 
dun imaginary persons. It remains to be enquired, why I have 
traced their names to the Arabic rather than to the Persian. The 
fables, that identify Al Choder and Aphridun with Henoch, and 
Elijah, seem to be all of Arabian manufacture; and the Arabians, 
like the Greeks, were ever desirous of tracing foreign names to 
their own language. According to D’Herbelot, the Orientalists 
;;ave his name to Choder, or Kheder, or Khizr, " k cause qu’il 
jouit d’une vie florissante et immortelle.” My knowledge of Per* 
.sian is too limited to allow me to pronounce positively that 
Khizr is not an original word in that language, signifying green, 
Jlourishing but there can be no doubt that there is such a word 
with such a meaning in Arabic, and that Khitir signilies palma 
vtrescens. If Phridun, or Feridun, be originally Persian, this name 
may be ^ gloria, vet dectis potestatis. But still this does 
not corre.spona with the tales, which make Aphridun, the same 
with Al Choder, and with Henoch and Elijah. Undoubtedly the 
Arabic Khizir, viridis, or palma vtrescens, and Phridun, tile gui 
singularis et unicusfait, at ctiam pkanix saculi sui, were names 
better adapted to that immortal being, who, according to the Jews 
and Arabians, has appeared at different periods under the names 
of Henoch, Phinehas, and Elijah, than any other appellation, which, 
as far as I know, can be obtained from any similar combination of 
letters in the Persian language. 

I shall now proceed to consider the traces, which may yet be 
found in the East of the fable of die Phoenix. 

'Jliere are three names under which the Chinese appear to re¬ 
cognise the ideal existence of this celebrated bird. The first is 
the Yatana, which is said to live for a thousand years. 'Die se¬ 
cond is named the Jjouan, and is described as the most beautiful of 
birds. The name indeed is said to express that which shines 
'with every colour and the song of the Louan is said to be more 
melodious than that of the nightingale. It will be remembered, 
that the voice of the Phoenix has been extolled in the verses of 
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Claudian aud Lactautius. The third is called Foung, or Fating- 
hoang; and is represented as the king of the birds, by.which he h- 
surrounded in great numbers, (iimumerie comitan/ur aves) aq often 
as he makes his appearance. The Chinese.confess,'however/that 
this bird has been rather a stranger among them, and has on^v 
shown himself during the reigns of their most virtuous filmperors 
There is yet one remark M’hich 1 have to make, and which ma.> 
merit the consideration of the antiquary. The Chinese make gra¬ 
phic representations of the Puu/fg, as die Egyptians appear to 
have done of the Pfacenix. 

Every reader of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments has heaid 
of the celebrated bird, which the inhabitants of Yemen call the 
rocJif or roc. But this bird, which lays an egg larger than a 

hogshead, and makes nothing of breakfasting on a rhinoceros, 
bears lib resemblance to die Phoenix. (, suspect indeed, that 
the Arabic is derived from the Hebrew' DTH; which, Bochart 
says, was the white vulture; the roch of the Arabian fabulists 
may then be only an excessively exaggerated description of a real 
bird of prey. 

The Arabian writers, however, speak of another imaginary bird, 
which they call I w A g, anka^ and which may b*e thought to bear some 
resemblance to the Phoenix. R. Aben Ezra observes that in the 
language of Ismael, as he calls the Arabic, anka is the name of a 
thing, which is not to be found in the world, nec f 'uit uiiquatn 
creata, sedtantum usurpatur in paraboiiSy id fatentur petiti sermo- 
nis corum. The anka is generally considered by Orieiiial wTiters 
as the same with the Persian simurgh, and 1 shall theicfore 

defer the comparison of the funner with the Phoenix, until I come 
to speak of the latter. 1 shall, however, offer a few remarks on 
the word anka. 

In a former part of this dissertation I endeavoured to sfaov%. 
diat among the names from which was derived, we might 

reckon p4Jit Anak, probably called by the Egyptians, according to 
the usage of their language, Phauak. But the original significa¬ 
tion of Anak in Hebrew, and probably in Arabic, is encircling . 
and I have no doubt that Anaky though it might be the name of a 
man, was also a solar tide. It is to be observed, that in the an¬ 
cient languages, a regal title was also generally a solar one ; ami 
accordingly the Greeks have occasionally honoured even the mean- 
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cat of the solar symbols with the dignified appellation of I 

even think it not unlikely, that they borrowed this regal title from 
the Phoenicians, the Beni-Anak. That the sun < was called Pha- 
nax, is unquestionable; and it appears to me, that this is nothing 
else than amk, or aiiax, prefixed by the Egyptian article ph. But 
if the Arabians gave the name of anak to a solar symbol, they 
would retain it pretty nearly in the same form in which it existed 
ill the Phoenician, a dialect originally not very dissimilar to their 
own. Most certainly it seems inconceivable, that they should have 
given the name of anka or anaka, to their fabulous bird, if they 
only considered the meaning of the word, as it is now understood 
lii their language. UUc signifies ** a neck.^* But if the anka be the 
same with the Phoenix, as some writers think, and consequently a 
symbol of the Sun, it may have derived its name from anak, (pjP,) 
taken as a solar title, from the Sun’s apparently making the cir* 
cuit of the heavens. 

1 have already stated that the Jews were not unacquainted with 
the fable of the Phoenix, and that they named this imaginary bird 
chol and aur-shinah. But the liabbins, in adding much to this 
fable, have not embellished it. According to their statements, the 
period of the Phoenix is a thousand years. Their accounts, how¬ 
ever, do not seem to indicate, that they understood the allegory 
contained in the Egyptian story of this bird. It may indeed be re¬ 
marked, that the Rabbinical writers often invented the most absurd 
fictions, without any view whatever to the instruction of their read¬ 
ers. 'J'he fables which they imagined seem to have been dic¬ 
tated merely by their love of the marvellous; and it would be vain 
to look in their writings for the elegant allegories, or the moral 
trutlis, which we find so often interwoven with the ingenious fic¬ 
tions of the Greeks and the Egyptians. 1 know not whether their 
story about the bird, which they call Bar-juchne, be founded on 
that of the Phernix; but there is certainly no Arabian tale more 
irrational tlian this, in which the Jew must either believe, or reject 
the authority of the Talmud, where it is gravely stated, that one of 
the eggs of this enormous bird having fallen out of its nest, a fo¬ 
rest of cedars was crushed beneath the mass, and sixty villages 
wer-e swept away by the inundation caused by the breaking of the 
shell. The Bar-Juchne, (say the Rabbins,) shall be roasted and 
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served up, with the Leviathan and the Behemoth, at the banquet 
which shall be given to the children of Israel, when Messiah Ben- 
David shall come to reign over the world ! 

That there exists a striking resemblance betwceri some of. the 
Egyptian and Indian symbols, seems to be generally admitted; and 
as the figures of Ammon, and the Sphinx, are easily to be traced 
among the monuments of Hindostaii, 1 thought it not unlikely, 
that the fable of^he Pheenix might have found a place in the books 
of the Bramins. In this expectation however I have been disap¬ 
pointed. It is possible indeed, that the fable of the Garuda was 
founded on that of the Phoenix. This can be only ascertained by 
an appeal to the Puranas, in which an account of the Garuda is 
given. According to Sir W. Jones the Garuda is " a rational 
eagle,” and has ** the face of a beautiful youth.” From Mr. Wil- 
ford we Iparn, that the Garuda daily devoured a serpent, until the 
King of the serpents retired with all his subj’ects to Sancha-dreip, 
where he sought and obtained the protection of Swami-Cartireya, 
the God of arms. There is nothing in either of these stories to 
remind us of the Phoenix; but Mr. Paterson (Asiatic Res. Vol. 
8.) rerals the Egyptian bird to our recollection, by telling us, that 
the Garuda ** is perfect light, the dazzling /ull blaze of day, the 
type of truth, the celestial vahan of Vishnou.” 'I'iic Indian bird, 
therefore, is clearly a solar symbol; and under this point of view 
may be compared with the Phoenix ; though it may be thought to 
bear a yet stronger resemblance to the eagle of Jupiter, as it is re¬ 
presented soaring with Ganymede to heaven. In fact I cannot 
help suspecting, from the account given by Sir W. Jones, tliat the 
Indians framed their story of the Garuda, after having seen the 
rape of the sou of Dardanus pourtrayed by the pencil or the chis- 
sel of some Grecian artist. Still it is to be remembered, that the 
eagle of Jupiter, like the Egyptian Phoenix, was a symbol of the 
Sun, and that Jupiter, otherwise called Diespiter, was himself a 
type of that luminary, originally adored by the Tsabcans as the em¬ 
blem of the Deity. All the errors and all the fables of the Pagans, 
from India to Iceland, may be traced to heliolatry; and whether 
H’e speak of Vishnou, of Jupiter, or of Odin, we shall find that 
the system of Macrobius solves the enigma of nearly the n hole of 
the Heathen mythology. 
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It will not appear extraordinary, that more distinct tracei of tiie 
fable of the Phoenix should remain in Persia, than in any other 
country of fhe East, when it is considered, that Egypt continued to 
be a province of the Persian empire from the time of Cambyses to 
that of Alexander of Macedoii. 1 shall briefly state what I have 
collected in the course of my reading upon this subject. 

The Persian fabulists speak of an imaginary bird, which they 
call ijMJJis kuknos. It is evident that this is nothing else than the 
Greek word xukvosj n/gnus, written in Persian characters ; but the 
fable related ol ihis bird shows, that the Persians confounded the 
Actions invented for the swan, with those imagined for the Phoenix. 
The kuknos is said to live for a thousand years; to sound the 
most haiiiiomous notes, tliinugh a bill which contains no less than 
lifty Ol dices; to form a fiinnal pile for itself; and, as it expires 
amidst the flames, to give birth to its successor. 

The Persians mention another bird, which may be also com¬ 
pared with the Phoenix. The learned Hyde, in his history of the 
religion of the ancient Persians, has the following sentence, in 
speaking of the solai titles. Vacatur (scilicet Sol) quoque 
MU UGH, 1 . e. aviSj voluens; Jortassis eadem ratione qua ^gi/phi 
Salem etium Phanierm esse mysteriose jh^ebant: qunm quideni 
fabulam explicavimus in tiotis uostris ad Itinera Mundi. in 
turning to the /IVDW JnJN of Abraham Peritsol, which 
work Hyde has honoured with a commentary, I w'as rather disap¬ 
pointed to find absolutely nothing relative to the fahle of the Phoe¬ 
nix, unless the following words be those to which the learned 
writer alluded— Ilinc etiarn avis dicta, quia rubra seujlam^ 

mea. But the word murgh in Persian signifies, (I •believe,) gene¬ 
rally a bird, and the name is given sometimes to an aquatic fowl, 
sometimes to the nightingale, sometimes to the ostrich. I rather 
imagine, that the bird which Hyde meant to indicate was the si- 
murgh. 'I'he Persian mythologists say, that this bird dwells among 
the mountains of Kaf, which girt the universe; that it existed be¬ 
fore the creation; and that it has witnessed the duration of 1£ 
period*!, each consisting of 7000 years. 

. From this statement it is easy to see, that the Simurgh of the 
Persians, like the Phoenix of the Egyptians, was a symbol of the 
1 evolutions of time. Ormuzd is said to have reigned for 6000 
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years, aud the empire of Ahriman was of the same duration, it 
is nut diflicuit, even with no other help than that of the Zeadaves- 
ta, to explain this enigma. The period of 12,000 years indicates 
the annual revolution partitioned into 12 months. The rei^» of 
Ormuzd lasts for six months, from the vernal to the autumnal equi> 
uox ; and the reign of Ahriman begins with the autumnal equi¬ 
nox, and ends with the vernal. Ormuzd is the type of the Sum¬ 
mer Sun ; and A^niman represents that luminary during the win¬ 
ter. The ancient Persians also appear to have held, that 12,000 
years co'nsituted the period of the creation ; and it is remarkable, 
that the Etruscans had a similar tradition. Some allusion, how¬ 
ever, seems to be made to the period assigned for the creation, 
and the Sabbath which followed it, in the book of Genesis, since 
the 7000 years, of which the Persian fabulists speak, may be re¬ 
duced tojseven days. The reign of Ormuzd for 6000 years may 
typify the six days, and the reign of Ahriman for 6000 years may 
typify the six nights, during which time the work of creation was 
going forwards. It is very possible, however, that other and 
more satisfactory solutions of these riddles may be given; while it 
still is evident, that the fable of the Simuigh relates to the duration 
of certain astronomical revolutions, or periods of time. 

The name given to this bird seems to indicate, that it was con¬ 
sidered as a symbol of the month. Among the Persians the month 
consisted of 30 days; and the word, signifies a bird a ith 

tlie number ** thirty" prefixed. 

The an/ca, of which 1 have already spoken, is the same bird 
with the simurgh; but the Arabians seem to have added much to 
the talc. It ii^ remarkable, that the Indians, Persians, aud Ara¬ 
bians, represent the Garuda, the Simurgh, and the Ankn, as a ra¬ 
tional creature eiidoa ed with the gift of speech. In this respect 
tlie Orientalists have improved upon the fable of the Pheenix. 

1 am afraid that 1 have already detained niy readers too long 
upon this subject. 1 shall therefore conclude .with observing, that 
the story of the Phoenix contains one of the most elegant allego¬ 
ries to be found in the Egyptian mythology; and that this bird, 
while it represented time still progressive in its course, and coiii,- 
mencing one period as another expired, was also a symbol of the 
human soul, which passes by death to life. 

June, 1817. DRUAmOSJJ. 
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DE L’lMPROVISATION POETIQUE 

II 

Chez les AndenSf et particulierement chez ks Grecs et 

les Romains. 

PAR M. RAOUL-ROCHETTE. 

t 

Seconde Partie. 


SECTION PREMIERE. 

De r Improvisation chez les Grecs. 

Avant d'exaininer ce que fnt 1’Improvisation chez les Grecs, ct 
les diverses formes sous lesquelles elle se produisit, il est important 
de fixer nos idees siir la nature de leur puesie, et de faire sentir la 
difference de leurs moeiirs poctiques et des nfitres* Chez nous, uii 
poete lie soiimet ses productions an jugement des yeux et des 
oreilles, qti’aprt's leur avoir fait subir lui-ni£me la double 6preuv6 
de la meditation ct de I’^tiide; ce n’est qu’d I’ombre des bois, ou 
dans le silence du cabinet qu’il se livre aux inspirations de 
son g6Tiie. Sa muse niyst^rieiise cherche les rtiduits les plus obs- 
enrs, et nc se plait que dans les retraites les plus solitaires: I’^clat 
flu jour, les applaiidissemens du monde intimident ses transports 
naissaiis, arrStent son premier essor, et ce n’est le plus souvent que 
par des veil les laborieusemeut prolongees, qu’il parvient d rendre 
ses vers dignes de son approbation ct de la n6tre. Nous ne trou- 
vons, dans la Gr^ce antique, rien qui se rapporte ^ ccs id6es: e’etoit 
siirtout dans I’iniposante solennit6 des assemblies publiques, ou 
dans la Joyeuso yvresse des reunions privies, que fe talent de ses 
poetes ainioit ^ se prodiiire. Le spectacle des fetes rehgieuses et 
patriotiques qui se siiccedoient presque sans iiitervalle chez cette 
nation spirituelle el sensible, offroit au genic poetique des occasions 
toujours sfircs et toujours nouvelles, de paroiire aver, avantage. 
La presence mime des objets les plus capables de I’lnspirer, et 
la certitude de trduver, dans ce nombreux concours d’liommes 
Igalenient passionnls pour le plaisir el pour la gloire, des aiiditeurs 
entliousiustes plutdt que des juges sivires, tout excitoii la veine des 
poetes, tout enflamnioit leur imagination; ct les accords d’une 
ninsique harmonieuse ajoiitoient encore d leur verve un nouveau 
degre d'exaltation. Tel est le sens de cette jiidicieuse remarque 
de Quintilien, donl je n’ai fait que di'velopper l’e^plit: " l/nrainte 
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• 

tie ne pa$ repondre d Fattente de ses auditeurs, ausai bien que 
I’espoir de la surpasaer, double lea forcea et enflamme le talent du 
paltte; et ily a cela de remarquablet que iandis que la co>np 08 ition 
exige la plus entUre selitudef Fimprovisation au conlrqire se plqU 
dans le grand nombre de temoins, comme le -guerrier s'anime d 
Faspect de sea drapeaux.' ” 

C’est au milieu de ces fites, si favorables i la poesie, que les 
anciens en out plac^ le berceau. Les premiers acceiis qu’elle fit 
entendre furent inspires par le plaisir, dans les reunions chainp^tres, 
et, sur ce point, les graves t^nioigiiages des pbilosophes s’ac- 
cordent uVcc les ingenieuses allegories des poiites.* Straboii dit ’ 
que G*^(oit un usage familier aux Grecs et aux Barbaras d’ac- 
conipagner les sacrifices divins de f^tes, dont Fenthousiasme et la 
Musiquey (ce sont ses propres expressions,) fiiisoicnt comiiiuii4ment 
les frais: ces mots iiidiquent certaiiieinent que, dans les fiStes 
religieuses dc IWiitiquit^, la plupart des poesies consacr^cs au 
culte, 4toient ‘k la f'ois improvis6es et chantees. £t comment, en 
elFet, ces fiommcs simples, qiii ne cultivoieiit que pour Icur agr6» 
ment uii art aii.ssi grossier qu'eux, auroient-ils eii le loisir de se 
livrer 4 uiie 6tude pj^nible, surtout, qunnd les vives inspirations 
d’un corur rccoiinoissant sembloieiit ^ leurs yeux riionmiage le 
plus digne de la divinitc qu'ils adoroient P 

A inesure que la civilisation se perfectionna dans la Grdce, la 
poesie y pi it chaque jour des formes plus savantes, sans cesser 
d’etre coiisacr^e aux usages les plus popiilaires. l^i laiiguc de 
ses habitans etoit si riche et si vari^e, Icur imagination si prompte 
et si f6conde, quu le langage des vers fut loiigtemps le seul dans 
lequel ils exprim^rent toutes leurs sensations, aussi bien que toutes 
leurs idees. Cette inclination generale pour la poesie n’a point 
echappe d la sagacit6 de Blutarque, et les expressions dunt il se 
sert \ sont trop rcmarquables pour n’Stre pas ici fidelement rap- 
port^es : “ Telle 6toit, ditJl, dans ces sidcles fecul^s, la disposition 
des esprits, et la** pente natiirelle qui les entrainoit vers la poesie, 
que la nioiiidre cause exterieiire et rdlusion la plus Icgere sufli- 


* iMtitut. Orator, lib. x. c. 6. 

* Tibull. Eleg. lib. ii. ol. 1; Liicret. lib. v. aiib inif. 

Strabo, Geograph, lib. x. p,467: Tag fnh f*ir’ ItOovffiarf/itiij raf Si 

vif jui» f^ira /udiwmSf, rat it fAn. 

* De Pytb* Oracul. § xxiii. tom. ix. p. t!86, Hutten :—lufxdrur wiym xode-ug 

KOI jus’ll; 0 iiuTyo;, iCgowTi xuS xoi’iie’ir, atf idBvf iniy/nyro jrpp- 

Si/fAiai tuu xai wngaoxitmi IroifAortira ‘Botoutrui fAntpag tfwOtripXrlff • 

xxi v^oT^xnc (vulgo xaptiTpaxii;) ruu pnvTno'riHaS iiofAiJitf ul t i£0i>(VXxi <r^ a i 
ra ahuTw ev /Mm —affTfsXiyov; xoj ^iXarofeut, iXX’ ly arvui t? xat arhO.i (vulgd HaSu) 
ytyofAirovg^ Mxrou THoc ivopfvhToe,ii jfapae npamaavumt uXfirSaypy «c ijwM* yiifvy* 
J*ai adffiu dans ce passage deux corrections dc Keiske, et j'ai change la le^on 
vulgaire ytiraftinn en celle de qui m’a sembl£ faire un sens meilleor. 

NO. XXXI. Cl. Jl. VOL. XVL G 
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soient pour produire les plus violens mouvemens de Time, les 
transpoits les plus passioiin6s. £t ce n’^toit pas seulement cliez 
les homnies d’un esprit plus cultiv^, et sur les objets dont la con- 
noissance leiir 4toit plus familidre, que s’exer^oit cette 6toniiante 
vivacity d’iniaginatioii. Les impressions les plus subites de la 
joie ou du chagrin prodiiisoient sur tous les hommes un effet 
semblable, et, soit dans I’ivresse des festins, soit dans I’accable* 
ment de la douleur, ils proferoient sans effort des chants harmo- 
nieux/’ Une pareille faculty est trop merveilleusc en elle-mSme, 
et trop contraire k toutes nos idees, pour n’avoir pas trouv4 
d’iiicr6dules, et je ne suis pas surpris que I'ontenelle se soit 6gay^ 
aux depens du boii Fhitarque/ Ce bel esprit franqois avoit trop 
peu de chaleur dans la tele et de sensibility dans I’^me, pour 
croire reelle, pour concevoir nieme la nature du talent que le 
philosophe grec attribuc d ses anciens compatriotes. 

Par suite de cette disposition naturelle, et de I’habitude qu’elle 
avoit fait coiilracter aux Grccs, I’lisage des vers ^toit devenu si 
Gommun et si facile parnii eux, qu’ils I’appliquerent bientdt d 
toutes sortes d’objets. C est encore Plutarque qui m’en foumira 
la preuve :* “ 11 fut un temps, dit ailleurs ce savant et judicieux 
ycrivain, oh les vers accompagnys de chants servoient comme de 
monnoies du discoiirs, oh la poesie et la musique, outre les sujets 
qul leur sont propres, ryunissoient d leur domaine I’histoire, la 
philosophie, et gynyraleinent la peinture de toutes les passions, 
et le recit de tous les faits de quelque importance.” Eniin, 
ajoute le myiue auteur,^ on eii vint au point de mettre en vers les 
discours relatifs aux diverses circonstances de la vie priv-ye, d 
presqiie tous les besoins de la vie domestique. ** Ce fut en vers 
chanlcs au son dc la l^re, que la plupart des homines adresshrent 
des consei/s, des consolalions ou des reproches. Ce fut en vers 
quails d6bitcrent des fables ou des tnaximes applicables d ces 
differens motifs, et ^u’lls coiuposyrent,* les uns par^une aptitude 
naturelle, les autres par Peffet de Phabitude, des IJ^mueSf des Peans 
et des Invocations aux Dieiix.” 

il n’est pas nycessaire de devclopper Ic sens de ces divers 
temoigiiages; rimprovisatioii y est marquee d des traits si carac- 
tcristiqiies, qii^l est impossible dc s’y mepreiidrc, quoiqu'elle n’y 


■ Fontenellp, Ilhtoire dea Oracles, dissertation ii. chap. v. CEuvres, tom. li. 
p. 386, edit, in 8vo. 

* I>e Byth. Oraciil. § xxiv : w w* on Xoyov To/Mio-uKc-iv xat! ftikivi 

kmI miaray (mev I^Topiav tml fiXeo'afiiav, itai tl ir«9of, w; afkis ilvily xai ffay/xa 

a-ifjiroT4pei{ fujunc ii( 7ai>mv mS fJuuiriKrit »yevTif. 


^ Idem, ibidem : ini ms nfis xotmxw intniuirnToSt n'kiia’m XiSjet; ko. 
InvHrovy, tnafoti^^orro, orapiwXiiJoim, iaAOws xat napoifjiitte tnifeum, in ^1 £p«voi>f, 
Stvyi^Y^, vaqy»;, tv/MtTgot; txotoCvTe xot pMXmi*, ol fAlv Se lift/fist, et jt tta 
V uifiBiiav. 
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soit nulle part formellement cxprimee. Conimcnt croire, en effet, 
que dans des circonstances impr^vueSj et qui se renouveloient A 
chaqiie instant, ces hommes aient pu produire sans pf6paration,- 
coninie sans effort, des chants analogues A ces diverses occasions, 
si Ton n’admet pas qu’ils aient 6t6 dou6s de la faculty d’impro- 
viser sur toutes sortes de mutidres, soit qiiu cette faculty ait 6t6’ 
chez eux le fruit d’lin doii iiaturel, suit qu’iis reiissent acquise par 
I’exercice et par I'^tudc ? C’cst d rette racid(6 brdlante, qui les 
rendoit aussi agriabirs qii’iitiles -k la socicte, que los Poetes 
durent principalenieiit la consideration dont ils vivoicnt cnvironn6s. 
C'est par die qu’ils se vireiit clevcs i\ la digiiite d’lin niinist^re 
public, et inrestis du gloricux privilege de proiiiulgiier les loix, et 
d'interpreter les vulontcs des Dieux. j^‘s Po'ctes, dans les anciens 
temps de la Grdce, 6tuient regardes comme ies l%islatcurs des 
nations, comme les precepteurs du genre liuniain; et les produc¬ 
tions du gdiie poetique, qui ne soiit que trop souvent consid6r6c8 
parini noqs comme une oeuvre frivole, duiit Ic moindre defaut est 
d’etre indiffSrente au bonhenr des peupies, jbuissoient alors de 
ces profoiids respects dus a des oracles de la morale. C’etoit pour 
les poetes, et pour ies musiciens dont I’art doit si etroitement li6 
a\ec le leur, qu’avoient et^ origiiiairenient imagines les termes de 
philosophes et de sophistes,* d^iiominatiuns honorables, que I’in- 
digne abus qu’en brent depuis des orateurs merccnaires, fittomber 
dans le m6pris. Les expressious de venijicalgur et de Ic^islaleur 
etoient presque synonymes ; Strabon les applique Tune ct I’antre^ d 
I’ancien poete Thaletas, qui ilorissoit avant Homdre.’ Nous ap- 
prenons d’Aristote vpx'avant Pinvention des lettres on mettoit les 
loix en musigue* et de id vient que, dans la languc des Grecs, le 
m@me mot designoit d la fois iiii chant versi/ie ct une hi.' Mais 
cet usage, qu’Aristote semble restreindre d des temps presque 
barbares, se maiiitint mdme dans Ies sidclcs les plus 4clair6s. 
Solon, qui, d Texemplc des anciens cliantres de la Grdcc, reiinit 
avec iin 4gal succds la double qualitd de l^gislateur et de poete, 
^crivit en vers un traite du eouvernement, qui devoit servir de 
supplement d ses loix.^ Tyrt^, dont les chants bclliqucux con- 


* Eustath. ad Odyas. lib. i. p. 1404, lin. 15, ad. Item.; Atlien. Dcipnosopb. 
lib. \iv. c. 15. ■ 

^ Strabo, Geograpb. lib. x. /uwXsiraiw Aytfl xai wiMStrunS, 

^ Cf. Saidani.v.SaXqTttf; Plutarch, de Muaieft, $ vii.; Sext. Empiric, adven. 
Mathematic, lib. ii. 

Ariatot. Problemat. $ xix. prob. 26. 

^ Burette, Acad£m. des Inscript, tom. x. p. 218. nidm. 

‘ PluUrch. in Solon, $ iii.: -re poeme politique renfermoit riiig mille ten, au 
tdiiioignage de Diogene de Laerte (lib. i. c. 8. $ 14). Lea loix mcmes de Solon 
avoien^ dtd mises pai lui en vers, et Plotarque nous en a coiiservd (ibidem) ies 
deux premiers. ' 
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duisirent les Spartiates d la victoire, laisaa parmi eux un monument 
plus durable de son genie et de leur reconnoissance, un code de 
loix eii beaux vers.' Tespandre iiiit eii musique celles de 
L>i;urgue,^ ^e qui suppose qu’elles etoient egalemcnt r^dig^es 
dans un ni6trc poetique. Lcs Tliusicns d’ltalie, doiit I’^tablisse* 
pient est d^une epoque bicn plus nioderne encore,* chantoient dans 
leurs festiiis les loix dc Charondas/ et no se faisoient point scrupule 
de meter res graves conceptions de la sagesse aux fol^tres jeux de 
uie bachique. Entin, le incnie usage, eteiidu ^ une foule d’actes 
et de decrets publics, paruit avoir et6 general dans un grand nombre 
de villes greeques.* 

On peut tirer de ccs faits deux consequences importantes. La 
prcmieie, e'est que les Grccs etoient doucs d’une singuli^re facility 
pour composer des vers, puisqii'ils y mettoient les choscs eu 
apparence les plus contraires a la poesic: la seronde, e’est que lea 
Poetes, interpretes iinniediats des voloiites des Dieux et des 
inteuliuiis du legislateur, devoieiit p<isseder an plus haul degre ce 
talent, qui semble avoir forme le partage do leur nation dntidrr, et 
la prineipale attribution de leur miiiist^To. Aussi, ne les consideroit- 
on pas conirne des ^tres vulgairos, pour qui I’art des vers ii’etoit 
qu’iin metier obscur, qii’uiic profession voii6e ik des occupations 
solitaires. I Is etoient les compagiions et les conseiilers assidus des 
Princes; adniis *A leurs fcslins et nicies dans toiites leurs 
libiiratioiis, pour leur rappeler sans cessu les loix de la modera¬ 
tion et de la justice, que fait trop souvent oublier l’i\resse du 
plaisiret dii pouvoii, ils savoient teniperer raiisterite facheiise de 
ces leqons par lcs charmes irr6sistibles dc leur poesie.^ C’otoit eii 
eux que rusidoit tout I’cxcrcice de la morale publiqiie; e’etoient 
eux qui faisoient tout rorncment des reunious privt'es; et les 
monies homines, dunt la voix male et forte excitoit I’amour des 
vertiis gucrricrcs, savoient aussi, par des accens doux et paisibles, 
inspirer le gubt des vert us domestiqiies. Voyez le magnifique por> 
trait qu’Hcsiode ti ace* des poetes, scs coiitemporaiirs et ses rivaiix, 
dont il partageoit K:s homieurs et dont il surpassuit les taleiis. 11 les 
represente, dissipant, aux sculs accens de leur voix, lcs funestes 
dissentiiiieiis qui s’elevent panni les homines; appaisant partout la 


* Suidas, V. Tif this;. ^ 

* Clement. Alexand. Stroniat. lib. i. p. 308. 

3 Voy. notre Hist. Critiiiue de I’Etabliss. des Colunies Greeqaes, tom. i!r. 
p. 33. et siiiv. 

* Hermipp. apiid Allien, lib. xiv. e. <1. 

^ Martian. Capell. liU ix.: Grscarum urbiom malts ad lytam leges deereta- 
que pnbliea reeitiibaiit. 

* Voyfz, dans Ath^'iiec, (lib. xir. c. 11.) I'^loge de la Musique qui I'appliquc 
aussi d la Poesic. 

7 Hesiod. Theogon. v. 81—103. 
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discorde, et faisant naitre le plaisir; donnant aiix rois et aux 
peuples de sages avis, et d’utiles exemples; reciieillant eiitin, pour 
recompense de leurs travaux, la faveur des princes et la*vtin6ratioi)’ 
de leurs sujcts. , 

Je vois d’ici mes lecteiirs sourire A ce» scduisantus images, 
et je conviens, qu’en ne prenant pour r^glc de ce qiii peut ^tre,^ 
que ce qui est, le tableau de nos moeiirs actuelles nous dispose 
peu d croire celui quo je vicns de tracer des moeurs de la Grdce 
antique. Dans un si^cle, ob les guerres dc plume exciters par la 
pocsie, sont si comiiiiines et si violcntes, comment imaginer qu’il 
fut un temps oit la Po'esie devint un lien de paix ct de charit^ 
pariiii les hommes, et que les vers, qui causent aujourd’hui taut de 
troubles dans le inondc, scrvircnt autrefois a y inaintenir la 
traiiqiiiHit6 ? Mats ce n*est pas 1^, aux yeiix de I’lioinine 6clair4 
et de I’obscrvateur impartial, la seulc difference essciitiellc qui 
distingue notre societ6 de cellc des Grecs, ct des faits viennent 
encore ’k I'appui dc ces observations generates. Avaiit d^ partir 
pour la fatale expedition de Troic, Agameiuqou avoit laiss6 d 
Mycencs un poiUc charge de veillcr sur la conduite dc son 6poiise, 
et de la rctenir, par la douce autorit6 dc son g6nie, dans le 
sentier dc la vcrtii, dont die n etoit quo trop disposee a s’ecartcr. 
Ce cliantre fiddle rdussit longtcmps, par des exhortations liabilciiient 
soutenues dii charmc des vers et de la melodic, d einperher la 
d^faite de cette malheureuse princesso, ct 1*011 .salt q(j’iCg\ sthe no 
parvint enlin d triumpher dc s:i rcsi.stuncc, qifaprcb avoir c/uigne 
de sn personne le vertueux poete qti*il ii'avoit pii corronipre.' 

Honidre nous otire encore d’autres exemples de (cs mmurs 
antique.s. I^e Phemius, qu’il introduit dans le palais d’Llvssc,^ 
prodiguoit d regret .ses chants devant les insolcns ainaiis dc 
Pcnciupe. Force longtemps de se souinettrc d la ii6cessite, il obtint 
ai86mcnt sa grdee, loisqu'Ui>sse, vainqiieiir dc scs rivaiix, s'apprd- 
toit d le punir comme de leurs complices, et 'lY'leinuque lui 
rendit hautemefit le tcmoigiiage, qu’il avoit vaiiicinciiL rhvrchS d 
s'alTranchir d’un joug sous Icqiiei ce Ills dii llcros avoit 6t6 
contraiut dc plier lui-menie. Lie Dcmodocus, qui cnibclli.s.s(>it les 
festins d’Alcinoiis par les accords de sa lyre et par les inspirations 
desa muse, n’avoit jamais, plus hciireux ou plus sage que Phiiiiiius, 
prostituc son talent d d’lndignes usages. Au.ssi iJoinere nous le 
repr^sentc-t-il toujouis’ coiiniic jouLssant d lb cour du 1’riiico 
et parmi ses propres concitoyens des honneurs qu’il m6ritoit d 
double litre par son genie et par sun caraetdre. Fiifiri, Virgile, pcqilre 
aussi fidcle des mceurs grecques, que soigneux iiiiitateur des. 


* Horn. Otiysa. lib. lii. v. t6?, et aqq. Eoatath. ad banc loCt 

* Homer. Odyu. lib. i. v. lib. xxii. v. 347. 

f Hqmer. Odyp. lib. viii. v. 4^1| $f, et al. . 
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conceptions liom^riques, place parmi les convives de la reine 
de Carthage/ un Pocte qu’il nomme lopas, et qui c^I^bre dans 
■ses vers les beaut6s et les secrets de la nature, sujet grave et 
sublime qui convenoit encore aux oreilles de, Didon chaste et 
vertueuse. 

Si ces exemplcs confirment les tumoignages de Plutarque, rela- 
‘tivement ^ /usage qu’on faisoit anciennement dans la Grece de la 
pocsie et dcs poetes, ils prouvent aiissi quc cette poesie etoit le 
plus souvent improviseej et que ces poetes, dans leurs compositions 
morales ou politiques, ne faisoient qu’ob^ir k /inspiration du 
inoinciit. C’6toit cette prodigieuse facility de s’exprimer en 
vers sur tous les sujets et dans toutes les circonstaiices que peut 
offrir la vie publique et priv6e, qui avoit fait croire aux hommcs 
superstitieux de I’antiquite, que le talent de ces poetes ^toit I’efTet 
de /influence immediate de la Diviiiite, et qui les faisoit coiisid^rer 
cux*m6ines coiuinc des &tres surnaturels. C’est en ces tenues que 
Platon, qui meprisoit les versiiicateurs de son temps, parle des 
vcritables puetes. 11 n’accordc ce titre qu’d ceitr qai cotU saisis 
d^un souffle imptlueux et diviu ; il gretend que l^art ne doit point 
presider d leurs compositions; que Venthousiasme seul doit lespro- 
duire. 11 revient souvent sur cette idee, et la pr^sente sous toutes 
les formes, toujours avec la memc assurance ; son st}Ie rev^t aussi 
/eclat et la couleur de ses pens6es, et /on diroit qu’en cet endroit 
Platon a voulii offrir iiii modelc de /inspiration dont il fait un 
precepte / Les poetes, dit-il, pr^tendent qu’iJs puisent d des 
sources de miel et de lait; que, semblables aux abeilles, et port6s, 
comme elles, sur des ailcs legdres, its cucillent dans les jardins des 
muses les fleurs brillantes dont ils decorent leurs vers ; et ils disent 
la v6rit6. Un poetc, en effet, est un etre leger, aite et sacre. 
Rieii ne sort de sa veiiic, s’il n’est tout entier au pouvoir de la 
Diviiiit6, si su raison ne s’egare et ne s’eteint. C’est uniqucinent 
lorsqu’echauffe par I’harnionie et le rhythme, il entre . dans le 
delire, qu’il compose ces poemes digues d’une 6terQelle admiration. 
...L’art ne produit jamais ces merveillcs; c’est la faveur celeste qui 
les opdre, et qui, scion les caprices de la muse, dicte d chaque 
^ete des chants analogues d la nature de son g6nie ; d celui-ci, des 
Dithyrambes ; d celui-ld, des Eloges ; d tel autre des vers Epiques 
ou des lambes. Aucun d’eux ne reussit dans un genre Stranger d 
son talent, parce que ce talent lui-ml'me n’est pas /effet de /art, 

mais celui d’unc inspiration sumaturelle.C’est ainsi, ajoute 

Platon, que la Diviiiite, mettant d profit les dispositions diverses 
qu’ils apportent en naissant, les fait servir d’instrumens aveugles d 
ses volont^y d’interprdtes dociles d ses oracles, afin de nous con- 


* Virgil. £neid. lib. i. v. 744, et Servius ad banc loe. 
* Plato, in Ion. tom. i. p. 534, 535. 
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vaioGne que tant de belles chosesj qui ^chappent des etres priv6s 
de sens et de raison, £manent du Dieu m^me qui les inspire et qui 
s'exprime par leur bouche.” 

A I’appui de ces, id6es, Platon cite Texcmple d'^un poete qui 
4toit de Chalets, en Eubee, et qui se nommoit Tifnmthus. Sabs 
avoir jamais rien 6crit qui fut digue d’etre recueilli, il prononqa, 
par le seul eiFet de cette influence surnaturelle, un hymne ou pean, 
qui fut bientot dans toutes les bouches, et qui,*de I’aveu meme de 
I’auteur, n’etoit c^endant qu’f/ne production depourvue d*art et 
ereSe sans travail. ** 11 semble/’ dit encore Platon, ** que la Divi- 
nite, en prof^raiit le plus beau des hymnes par I’organe du plus me¬ 
diocre des poetes, ait vouiu montrer que ces vers, objets de I’ad- 
niiratiun des homines, ne sont pas des ceuvres mortelles et de main 
huinaine, inais des ouvrages divins et cre6s par les Dieux.” Qu’ on 
lie suppose pas que ces id^es fussent particulieres "k Platon, et que 
I'imagination, a laquelle cet Eloquent dcrivain dut ses d6fauts 
aussi bien que ses beautes, I’ait encore entrain^ ici hors des borues 
de la vhriti. £ii adinettant que ses priiicipes ne soient pas incon- 
testables, le fait dont il les autorise, ne saurolt du nioins @tre 
contest^. D’ailleurs, ylristote, qui, comme Ton sait, ne se faisoit 
pas un devoir de conformer ses opinions d cel les du fondateur de 
i’academie, et qui ni&mc adopta souveut des systdmes contraircs, 
par cela seul qu’ils etoient oppos6s A ceux de son inattre, le grave 
et mdthodique Aristote distingue aussi deux sortes de poetes, 
ceux qui le devieniient par I’efl'et d’une disposition natureile, et 
ceux qui ne doivenl ce talent qu’A un ^tat passager d’alidnation/ 
Ces dernidres paroles indiquent clairement, ce me seinble, le 
ravissement extatique dans lequel Platon vniiloit que fussent 
ploughs les sens du poete, pendant lout le temps que duroit sa 
composition. Le ineme Aristote confirme ailleurs par nn exeiiiple 
I’induction que je tire ici de son temoignage ; il cite^ un poete do 
Syracuse, nomra6 Maracus, qui ne faisoit jamais de meilleurs vers 

i }ue lorsqu’il entroit darts le delire. Un autre philosoplie, dont 
es Perils sont depuis longtemps perdus, mais dont ropinion sur la 
poesie nous a ete transmise par un poete, Ddmocrite, qui aflecta 
souvent de deguiser sous des formes originales et bizarres des idees 
pleines de goflt et de solidit6, excluoit forinellcmcnt, dc ril61icon, 
quiconque ii’eprouvoit pas cette ivresse,^ ce dclire, cet cinbrasc- 
meiit d’iiiiBgination, (ce sont les propres expressions de I’Alibc 
Arnaud, dont je me sers ici,^) eii un mot cet entlioiisiasnie qui elcvo 


' Aristot. in Poetic. 

^ Aristot in Problemat, $ xxx. prob.i.tom. ii. p. 6S6.: ti a ivfawic-iti 

xetl ttfAiiyivy w voiqTii; oV itwvmin, 

^ -extrudit'sanos Helicone Poetas 

Democritus, Horat. Art. Puiit. v. 21)6. 

* Des lmprovi8atearB,<£avres Complettos, tom. ii. p. 98. 
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rhomme au-dessus de lui-mSme, le transporte dans un nouvel 
uiiivers, et en faisant taire la raison, souvent m^me en la trou- 
blant, repand sur tons les objets une force et une lumidre ex> 
traordinaires. Kst-il possible d’exprimer plus formellement la 
caract^re d’inspiration qui r^gnoit dans de pareils ouvrages, et celte 
inspiration accord^e d des poetes sans genie et sans art, tels que 
Tynnichus et Maracus, peut-eile se concilier avec le travail lent 
et p^iiible des meditations poetiques I n’est-elle pas rimprovisation 
meme i 

Pour achever de nous en convaincre, il sulORra d’examiner les 
expressions, par lesquelles Hom^re d^signe les deux poetes qu’il 
introduit dans son Odyss^e. Lursque Ph^mius, inenac^ par 
Ulysbe, se jette ^ ses genoux pour implorer sa cl^mence : je tuis, 
lui dit-il, imtruit pur nrni-mhnef c’est d dire, man talent n*est pas 
le fruit de Vart ni de I'etude; il est un don de la nature, et le 
resultat de tinspiralion.' 11 ajuute : la Divinite mit en moi ioutes 
sortes de chants, N’est-cc pas encore comiiie s’ll lui disoit ? Je 
possede, pur une faveur speciale des Dieux, la faculte de chanter 
d l*improviste sur toutes surtes de sujets Y C’est le nidme sens que 
nous devons donner aux paroles dont se sert Homdre en parlant 
de D6tuodocu8; un Dieu lui accorda le talent des vers, et la 
facuhe de chanter sur tons les sujets que son genie lui suggPre* 
Jj’iuspiration spontan^c me paroit clairement caracterisee par ces 
dcrniers mots; et, commc si ce poiite eut voulu pr^veiiir toute 
espdce d’inccrtitude d cet egard, il nous en founiit lui-memc la 
preuve mat6rielle. D6niodocus prj§lude d ses chants, apids avoir 
pris en main sa lyre, et fait placer devant lui la coupe de vin 
destinde d exalter son genie dest la muse elle-meme qui dicte 
ses vets, selon les proprcs expressions d’Homdre,* et le reste de 
son rdcit designe encore mieux un poeme produilsans pieparation. 
Ulysse, cbarmd du talent que le poetc a ddployd dans la peinture 
des desaslres de Tarnide grccque,’ lui propose, pour^sujet d’un 
nouveau poeme, de chanter I’aventure au chevah de bois, le stra- 
tagdiue d’Ulysse, et la destruction de Troie par la main des guerriers 
enfermds dans les flancs dc cette machine : Si tu traites digne* 
ment un si noble sujet, poursuit Ulysse, je u’hdsiterai plus d pro- 
clamer tun gdnie en presence des hommes, et j’avouerai hautemcnt 
que tes vers panciit d’une inspiration divine.” L’occasion dtoit 
brillautc, et I’epiujve delicate ; un seul instant de retard, en pre- 


’ Homer. Odyas. lib. xxii. v. 347. 

* Homer. OdysH. lib. viii. v. 44: tw yap ^ Siog vifitSiuv Aat>wv ■ 
tv/Aig Inprpiivvn ititiir, 

3 Horn. Odyas. v. 70: irng ti Sivag umo ntur, on 9vi*»g Arib'yoi. 

* Ibidem, v. 73: fAwo’’ ip' uotioo Am«y, 

^ Horn. Odyn. lib. viii. v. 407^ et iqq. 
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scnce d’nuditeurs doiit Tattente etoit 9 \ vivement excit^e ct Topi- 
nion si favorablement pr^venue, un seui iiidice d’embarras ou 
d’hesitation, pouvoit porter ^ la reputation du poeie ur.e atteinte 
funeste et irreparable. Deniodoriix ne paroft pas sentir .tout' le 
danger de sa situation, ou plut6t il le brave, ^our niieiix en 
triompher. Le deii d’Ulysse et la proniessc flatteiise qui le termine, 
eiiflaniment subitenieiit son iinagination, et, sans donner d ses juges 
ni lui-nieme le moment de la reflexion, il commence d c^iebrer 
le fameux evencment indiqiie ^ sa muse. La rapidite de cettc 
action est rendue sensible par celle des expressions m6me d’Ho- 
xnere-/ L'impulsion immediate et soudaine de la Divmite y est 
formellenient exprimee, et Ton iie trouvera nulle part, ce me 
semble, I’absence de toute preparation plus manifest.'ment prouvee 
qiie dans ce passage de I’Odyssee. Je ne crois done pas m’abuser 
en induisant des propres temoignages de I’auteur, qu’il a voulu 
designer ici deux chant res improvisateurs; et, si Topinion de 
Didynic, d’Jilustaihe et des autres commentateurs d’Hoinere, qui 
pretendent que cc poete s'est peint lui-menic dans le per- 
sonnage de Demodocus, doue de I’inspiration divine, et prive do 
la viie, si cettc opinion, dis-je, est aussi vraie qu’elle me paroit 
vraiscniblable, cc; nc seroit pas etre trop hardi, que de prononcer, 
d^s k piesent ct par suite de ma premiere induction, ce que j’eta- 
blirai bieiitot par des preuves irrecusables, qu’iiomere etoit aussi 
uii poete improvisateur. 

On all6guera peut-Stre, qu’Hom^rc, usant du privilege accorde 
anx poiUes, n’a mis en sc^ne dans les divers passages que j'ai 
cit6s, que des personnages imaginaires. Muis cette objection 
auroit peu de force par elle-m^me, et je la crois d’ailleurs abso- 
Jumeiit d6nuee de fondeinent. O’abord, en admettant que les per> 
sonnages de Phemius et de Demodocus, ne soient point historiques, 
comme la plupart de ceiix qu’il a intioduits dans ses poeines, il 
ne s’ensuivroit pas de Id que la faculty qu’il leur accorde soil pure- 
ment fictiva ou id^ale. 11 est permis d iin pocite de creer de 
nouveaux actein-s, et de modifier des traditions rcgucs, scion les 
besoins de sa fable, et la tournure particuliere de .ses idees. Mais 
cettc liberty ne s’etend pas, que je sache, jusqu’d supposer d ses 
personnages des moeurs entidrement chimdiiqiies; et I’on doit 
soupqonner Homdre, nioins qu’aucun autre poete, d’avoir pris 
une licence aussi condamnable. Ce qui fait surtout le cliarme de 
ses tableaux, e’est la puretd de son dcssin, et la trarichise de son 
colons; tons les traits, toutes les nuances en sent exactemeot 
puises dans la nature, ct lors mdme que ses conceptions s’dloi- 
gnent Ic plus dc la vdritd historique, il respecte coiistamment la 
vdritd momle. Pciiitre fiddle des antiques exploits et des moeurs 
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contemporaines, il ne fait agir et parler ses persbnnages que con- 
form^ment aux habitudes et aux id6es de leur ftge, et, comme ce 
si^cle diff6ro4 peu, sinon par les temps, du moins par les coutumes, 
de celui oh il 6crivoit lui-mSme, on recoiinoit, en le lisant, que la 
traditiou le guide presque autant que son genie, et la naivet6 de 
ses expressions semble attester partout la fid4lit6 de ses r6cits. 
Aussi plusieurs critiques lui reprochhreiit-ils, avec plus de fonde* 
ment, quoiqu’avec encore moins de justice, d’avoir peint dans 
toute leur simplicity les nioeurs des terns qiii ravoient precede.* 
11 n’est done pas probable que, dans les portraits si parfaiteinent 
analogues qu’il nous a traces de Pbyinius ct de Dymodocus, il ne 
se soit appliquy d peindre que des fetres imaginaires, et qu’aucuii 
module existant ou connu ne lui en ait fourni les traits ou inspire 

I’idye. 

Te me delierois de roes idees, meme dans le cas oh elles^nie 
paroitroient le plus conformes aux tyinoignages de I'antiquite et 
aux priiicipes de la critique, si je vojois qu’elles me fiissent par- 
ticulihres : et j’ai pour r^gle de suspendre mon jugenient, jusqu’h 
ce qu’il me paroisse suffisamment autorise. L’illusion, qui resulte 
des argumens fuvorables h notre opinion, est si naturelle et si iiivo- 
lontaire, qu’on ne sauroit trop se uiettre en garde contre cette 
dangereuse syduction ; quand il s’agit de preuves purement morales, 
il seroit injuste d’exiger des autres la inyiiie conviction qu’elles 
ont opyrye en nous, et les degrys dc croyance ne doivent se de¬ 
terminer que d’apres ceux de I’autority. !Mais, quand je vois des 
idees, suffisamment raisonnables en elles-mcnies, partagoes, dans 
leur application rigoureuse, par un critique d’un goht aussi fin 
que d’une yrudition profonde, puis-je expriiner, avec les restric¬ 
tions du doute, une opinion qui ryunit alors tous les caraetdres de 
la vyrite ? Ce critique est JVl, Pope, qui ne se borna pas d donner a 
son pays la ineilleure traduction poetique de I'lUadej qui ait 
ety encore executye dans iios idihmes moderiies, mais qui voulut 
mcriter ygaleinent bien de la rypublique entiere des Ifttics par ses 
reckerches sur la ptTsonne et les ecrits (THomcre. On sait que ce 
morceau de critique, si recomniandable d double titre, ct par le 
grand poete qui eu cat I’objet, et par celui qui en est I’aiiteur, 
surpasse autant, par la finesse et la solidity du jugement, que par 
la profondeur et rytendue des connoissances, tous les autres ycrits 
composys sur le meme sujet, et que les opinions de Pope, comme 
savant et comme liomme de goht, myrilent ici d’htre doublement 
considyrees. On me permettra done d’ajouter plus de confiance d 
mes idyes, quand je les trouve conformes aux siennes, et nies 
leoteurs me sauront gry sans doute de mettre sous leurs yeux le ih- 
moignage original, dont ils soupqonneroient peut-etre que j anrois 

' Voy. Barth^lemy, Voyage du J. Auachanis, lulroduction, art. Homcn:. 
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pu interpreter inexactement les paroles: ** What sort of poets 
Homer saw in his own time, may be gathered from his description 
of Demodocus and Phemius, whom he has introduced to celebrate 
his profession. The imperfect risings of the art lay then among 
the extempore singers of stories at banquets, who wore half singers, 
half musicians.”' 

L'histoire, au restc, confiriiie encore dcs observations fondles 
sur la nature mSnie des poesies d’Hom^re; l’histoire nous apprend 
que Phemius et Demodocus exist^rent r^ellement tels qu’il les 
a d^peints, et dans le sidcle et dans les lieux oii il les a places. 
Demetrius de Phaldre les cite* Tun et I’autre parmi les plus 
ancieiis chantres dont la tradition litt4raire eut conserve le souvenir. 
L'auteur de la vie d^Homere attribu6e d H^rodote parle^ d’un 
Phemius qui enseignoit les Belles-Lettres k Sniyrne, et qui fut 
le pr^cepteur et le pdre adoptif d’Homere; d’oh Ton a conjec¬ 
ture que ce poete avoit dcpuis consacre dans son Odyssee le nom 
et r^loge d’un instituteur dont la m^moire lui devuit Stre ch^re a 
taut deatitres. C’est sans doute d cette source qu’Eustathe avoit 
puis6 1.1 tradition qu’il rapporte sur lexisterilce et sur la profession 
de Phemius/ et Plutarquc ne fait point difiiculte d’admcttre cettc 
tradition, comme certaine et absolument historique eiitin, dans 
un autre traite faussemcnt attribu6 au m^me ccrivain, mais dont 
l’auteur s’appuie sur le t6moignage d’Ephore, il est fait mention 
de Phemius, qui professoit les Belles-Lettres d Smyrne.^ Je 
pourrois produire, k Tigard de Demodocus, les monies auto- 
ritt;s, ct j’cn ajouteruis d’aiitres encore, si je croyois qu’elies 
pussent doiiner plus de puids aux premieres.^ Mais je ne dois 
pas n^gliger une observation de Plutarque sur le caract^re de la 
poesie de ccs deux chantres improvisateurs. 11 remarqiie* que 
la diction de leurs pdemes ctoit asservie aux memes metres ^ue 
celle de Stesicliore et des autres anciens pdetes, qui, dans le meme 
temps quells composoient leurs vers, y adaptoient les airs conve- 


' An Essay on the Life, Writings, and Tjearoing of Homer, sect. in. p.81— 82. 
^ Apiid Isar. Tzetz. Prolegoni. ad Cassand. 

3 Vita Homer. Hcrodot. $ iv. v. xxvi. 

* ElUtatll. ad Odyss. lih.i. V. 154, p. 1404, lin. 15 : Tof it t'l raT^ata lanpln. 
iiioOiwXov yniaSeu ’ktysi toD ffooiTOu. L’^pithctc do fAtvo'tti; xnriyov qu’il lui donilC, 
me seniblc designer assez bicn uii improvisateur. 

^ PIntarcli. de Music. $ iii. 

^ Tw SiSaoTiatM y^fjLfjMTuii, tiftiid Pliitarch. tom. xiv. \t.47!}. 

Plutarch, ct Donictr. Phaler. lor. laud. add. Rustath. ad Odyss. lib. lii. 
V. 267, p. 1466, lin. 56—60; Ptoleni. Heplissl. lib. vii. p. .>35, edit. Thiyu. 
Gale; Ovid, in Ibin, v. 271. Voyez Biiiotte, Acadt'inir drs insenpt. tom. x. 
p. 206, in£m. 

• Plutarch, ibidem. Voy, snr cc passage important les i/nexions de M. Burette, 
loc. land. p. 209—Sl*^. 
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nables. Ce passage, nipproch6 de tous cciix par lesquels j'al 
essaye d’ctablir la nature dii talent de Ph^mius et de D^modocus, 
aeheve de prouver la justesse de notre opinion ; et Pon iie sauroit 
maintenant douter que ces productions, ii6es sans preparation fur 
des siijets inipr6vus, et accompagnees du son des instrumens, n’aient 
et6 'A la fois et de vuritables poemes et des poemes improvises. 

' Je n’ai point cite jusqu’ici Ic temoi^nage de Platon, relative- 
inent d I’existcnce de Pheiiiiiis, quoiqu’ii fut assuremeiit uii des 
plus graves et des plus anciens que je pusse alieguer en nia faveur. 
C*cst dans son Dialogue d^Ion, dont j’ai deja rapporte plusicurs 
passages, que Platon parle de Phemius, d’lthaque, et lui donne 
le dtre de iihapsode.' Je poiirrois, d^s d present, conclure de ce 
tcmoignage, que Part des Rhapsodes, tel au nioins qu’il etoit 
cultive dans lea siAclcs anterieurs d Homdre, n’etoit que celui des 
iuprovisateurs; et les considerations dont Platon acconipagne ce 
fait litteraire, justifieroient sans doute, aux yeiix de mes lecteurs, 
comme aux miens, I’importante induction que j’en tire. £n 
ncgligeant aiiisi mes propres avantages, j'ai acquis le droit de ne 
point m’arrdtcr d combattre Ics opinions systematiques qui con- 
trarient la mieniie, et je crois que la peine que Je m’epargne, est 
un enniii que j'evite d mes Icctcurs. Seroit-il, par exeinple, fort 
utile d Icur instruction et ndccssaire au succcs dc ina cause, dc 
refiiter les assertions, tout au moins trds hazardccs, de Dion Cbr}> 
sostoiue, sur Pigiioraiice absolue oh Pon etoit touchant le norn du 
prdeepteur d’Homdre &tles autres particiilaritcs de la dcslin6c de 
ce poete comme si le sentiment dc ce Uhdtcur moderne, quelque 
recommandablc qu’il soit d plusieurs egards, pouvoit prdvaloir sur 
line reunion de temoignages puisds aux plus pures sources dc 
Pantiquite ? Je dois encore moins in’inquicter du scepticisme dd> 
daigneux de M. Wolf, qui, sans donner d’aiitres preuyes de son 
opinion, que son opinion elle-mdme, rejette’ parmi les contes les 
plus extravagans, Pcxisteiice de Themius e| dc Pi onapis^ attestde 
par Diodorc et par d’autres auteurs.* II me sembte qu’on peut 
se dispenser de lombattre dcs assertions, qui, ne reposant sur 
aucune base, ne sauroient fatre aucune autorite. Que si Ion 
admet, comme regie dc ciitique, que chacun peut, en ne suivant 
que ses propres idees, traitor de reveries et de contes populaires 
toutes les traditions anciennes qui ne s’accordent point avec elles ; 


* Plato, in lone; tom. i. p. 534: Tlifl nZ 'iSawifftov f€^^wicv, 

* Dion. Qirysoat. Orat. LV, de Socrat. et Homer. 

f Prolcftomen. ad Homer. $ xiv. p. xliv: Igitnr mittamas l^si Herodotl 
Phemiuin, 3tc. 

* Diodor. Mic. lib. iii. r. 6C; Tdtian. Orat. ad Onecos, c. 62; Theodos. in 
Sefaol. ad Dioiiys. Tlirac. vid. Fabric. Uiblioth. Grsc. i. 27; Wcueiing, ad 
Diodor. Sic., toni. li. p. 556, edit, fiipont. 
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s*il est permis de rejetter comme un ^crivain absurde et visionnaire, 
tout auteur dont le sentiment ne se rapportera point au ndtre, il 
sera, j’en conviens, bien plus commode d’^icrire aiilsi I’histoine; 
et la critique perdra, par ce moyen, plusieurs d^s grandea diffi- 
cult^s qui en ont rendu jusqu'ici l’6tude si redoutable et le talent 
si rare. Mais, en tout cas, j’esp^re qu’on ne me refusera pas.le 
droit que chacun s’arroge, de composer Thistoire ’X sa inani^re, et 
que, pourvu que la vraiseinblance s’y trouve, les t6moignages que 
jai a]i6gu6s d I’appui dc mes id6es, ne seront pas un motif pour 
Jes condamner. Qu*on ne me tienne pas compte de la peine que 
j’ai prise de recueillir ces t6moignages; qu’on bldme m^me la 
faiblesse que j’ai d’y ajouter foi; j’y consens: inais, du moins, 
qu’on me juge, comme mcs adversaires, d’apr^s mes propres opi¬ 
nions, indtipcudamment des preuvcs ^trangt^res dont j’ai cru devoir 
les appuyer. 

(On dortnera la suite au No, procJiain.) 


E. H. BARKERI 
Amanitates Critica et Phiiologica* 




PARS PRIMA. 

*AhAAE. Pseudo-Herodiani Kpimerismi Mss.: Ta 

yosTot kin^pfiftMTa Sia m hf^iyyoo ygafovrai, olov /Sdt/Sai, vaira)f 
oual, irara), xeti airXw; o<ra dpi]vi]Tixa, vX^y rou djSaXe, avri roS 
Pseudo-Ilerod. nostro (cum Hesych. Huid. Phavor. Zonar. 
Etymol. Dracone, auctore Regularuni de Prosod. ap. Herman. 
Gr. Gr. p. 445 . 109 * et Pliilem. in Lc.\. Technol.) est ’A^uXe, 
non "/liSaX*. V. nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. Q(i. A. 'AfiuXe aliquando perTi 
scribi, in codem novo Thes. Gr. L. p. 25 . U. et nott. 1, 2. dicitur. 
Hujus scripturue origu e Gramniaticoruni canone, Tu tig at Xtjyovrec 
hrt^^i^fLarx etrtX'Jog otra QgijvnjTixi, ha rr^g ai Si^Styyou ypafovTM, 
petenda est. Sod a^aXe cum nostro Graminatico exciperu debue- 
rant. '' Vulgo Hebneoriim Magistri, quoties vel mala inipre- 
cantur, vel detestantur aliuiii, tw ^3^7, chahaly utuntur: id aiitem 
sive x>a interpretatur Elias : ut cum Thargumista:, 
va mihi. Quod chahal de proditore suo usurpavit Dominus, cum 
dixit,' Et filius quidem hoiiiinis, prout defiiiitum est, abit, verum- 


* Voces astcrisco notats in H. Stcphani This. Or. L. dMidcraniur. 
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tamen vse homini illi per quem proditur :* quod Syrus , Vdf ibi 
diisque locis dixit. Quemadmodum turn Gr. Latinisque etiam 
particulis noA raro utebantur Syri. Forte et vicissim suuin djS^e 
ex eo -fecerunt Grasci. (Nihil enim usitatius quam ut aspiratio 
miciatur: quumodo a ‘Axe/iSafii, nec pauca ejus generis.) 
£xtat autem cum alibi, turn in Gr. Epigram. Anthol. 


'ytjSdXe ^eifuplou [u SigxXu(re j^eliuara vovtou 


de navi hominibus amissis servata. Hesych. inter alia, d;^pa7ov, 
inutile aut infaustum, alii ^eu interpretantur. Ut sic mutuam 
inter sese lingus navent operam. De Graeca autem voce minun 
quae linguarum haruni imperiti.’* D. Heinsii Exerc. Sacr. p. 
247. 

'ARPOBIOS. “ H. Steph. laiidat Dionysium in Perieg. v. 968 ., 
Ou;^ ‘Apd^v ysvc$. Glosa. 'A^pa^iav vkovvlaiy” D. 

Scottiis in App. Ad quas Glossas re.spexcrit Scottus, nescio. 
In Eustathii enim Comment, non leguntur. Vide nov. Thes. 
Cr. L. p. 47 . A. 

*'*AKAINON. Ill Olympiodori loco, ab Jablonskio Gloss. 
Vocc. Aeg. (vide nov. 2'hes. Gr. L. p. ccxiiv. a.) laudato, lege, 
cum SciiNciDEiio in Indice ad liei Rust. Scrip, v. Acnua: Jio 
xact ewivevdyiTM itap' jx^pov, wrsu axeuvov xaXouo'i vapd jo 

trrkpt^fTiV TToisiv tow poww. Tewaterus edidit, Jio 8e x. Ix-ivevoijroti— 

TOW TTeglJTIV. 

* *AAI2iKAZn. Versus ab Jablonskio Gloss. Vocc. Aeg. 
(nov. 'rUes. Gr. L. p. cxiix.) laudatiis, legitur in Epigr. dlevic. 
DXC. T. iv. p. 241. ubi editur, ut edere debuerat Tewaterus . 
Ilerpuav t’ e^ovegSev dXv(rxec^09Tas 'I<raugovg. 

* AATS. Clem. Alex. Fsedag. p. 297^ 5.: AlBoog fiev ivavdelroUf 
xau k^ftevamloif emeoTto xoci 6 Stiro rm [ivpoireoXiwVf xa\ xpv<rop^otcov, 
xat epioorcoXleov dXu;, xei\ 6 &vo rwv dXXeov ipyaanjpleov, evdoT xal ereu- 
pixmg xgxoTjxtijtfc^ai, ,£(rirep hr) reyous xecSe^Ofievai, 8irip!ipeuou(ri. Sic 
edidit Potterus. (Vide nov. Tnes. Gr. L. p. ccclv. b.) V^ersio 
Latina: * Myropolarum, aurificum, lanificuin, cetcrarumque ofli- 
cinarum raligo.’ Sed Schneiderus in Lex. ubi scribitur rum 
leni spiritu etxof, rectius, ut puto, intelligit *' ^Xo;, die Menge 
Putzwerk.’* 


*''AA0A ; vox Aegyptiaca. Grammaticus S. Germ, in Bekkeri 
Anecd. Gr. T. i. p. 381.: "'/ixpa* towto wxo <Aoiy/xcBV /3oof xs^oeXq 
sxotXsiTO. Ka) Meou<rijs Se 6 yopLoSeTijs uwo 'louSalmv Std to toXXow; 

dX^owf ev rif TcofiaTi ovreog execXeiTO. *ilXXd towto Nlxeipxps 0 
TOW *Api.(tmi(ou ev rm irep) '/owSa/cov ^Xwopel. '*AX^oi Sg sxsiXgiTO 
xetl 0 (Twc 0 orXnfac tov ’'Ataoviv' gxXndn Ss o^me inro ’ArrQwrwv twv rv 


4^<yixi)‘ xocXfiTou $g flTocpd 4^/vij^iy 6 aTtpA^g xod aypiog. “AXfet Sie xx- 
XsiTxi xa) 6 *0<ripig wxo Bt^xioov. *AXXa. xai ro (Xd;^ioTov. 
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'* 'AUAOHNAIOI. Hoc vocabiilum,quod ignorat ScHN&lOERi 
Lexicon, legitur in J. Poll. iii. 58. 8t, oi Oeoirojuurou tow 

cvyypa^itos aatuf^voi, xai a^sraipoi, xai MTOSijvaToi. Vt>x vet/t,nlyii^f 
in H. Steph. Thes. afLxpTupoos aifertur. Sed exfat, et in Ari^toph. 
Acharn. 854. nauveov 6 ra/iirovripog. 

*ATTArAX. “’ArreiYas [annon arrayaf, ut in Aeliani loco niox 
laudando?] AiyvirTiaig meinorat Clem. Alex. Paedagog. ii. 1. p. 140. 
c. inter alias aves. Utruni vero epitheton Ai-ytm-. additum sit, iit 
pateat, id genus avium non nisi in Aegypto reperiri, atqiie adeo no- 
men quoque esse Aegyptium, an ut iutelligatur, Aegyptias attag^a 
praestantiores iis esse, quas Attici arraya; appellant, non ego dixe- 
rim.” Sturzius de Dial. Maced, et Alex. p. 88.=clxxiii. a. Si vir 
ductus Aeliani H. A. \v. Q7- in memoriain revocasset, epitheton 
Aiyvnr. melius forte Intellexisset ; yfiiyos ti; Xeyet roug opvAag Toitg 
aTTayeis /asraxoju.iTdEvrdt; eig Alyuvrov lx AuSlag, xai ipsievrag tig 
T^g v\agf ra ftsv vqSna opruyog pmrpt afitvou, x. t. X. V ide nov. 
Thes. Gr. L.p. cccxxvii. b. Totuin hoc caput, notante Schnei- 
DEHO,*e Sucrate ap. Athen. ix. 388. a. descriptum est. Per epitheton 
vero i^IyuxT. non intelligi potest, ut censet Sturzius, ** id genus 
avium non nisi in jEgypto reperiri,*’ quod falsiim esset, cum 
Aeliaous et Socrates Lydiae iiidigenam avem faciant, cum inaxime 
in veterum deliciis esset attagen [onicus, testibus Horatio liipod. 
ii. 53. Martiale xiii. ()L. Plin. x. 68. cum, teste Aristoph. in 
Acham. 873., frequeiites cssent in fiueotia (v. Athen. ix. 388. b. 
ibique Casauboni not.,) cum dcniqiie, teste PJiiiio 1. e. ** et in 
Gallia, Hispaniaque capeientur, et per Alpes etiam.” Quid est 
igitur de hac qua'stioiie statuendum ? alteram Sturzii seutentiam 
amplectendam esse, quod, scilicet, Aegyptius attagen pracstantior 
iis sit, quos Attici arraya; appellant ? Jmo attagen lonicus, ut 
niodo dixi, non Aegyptius, in veterum deliciis erat. At Clementi 
utpote Alexandrine, cui Aegyptius attagen melius fonico sapere 
potuisset aliquid indiUgendum est. Et quid inipedit, quo minus 
rredamus, postcriores gulae deditos Aegyptias attagenas omnibus 
aliis praetulisse ? Equidem suspicor Cleinentem Aegyptia: attagense 
pritiias dedisse partes, propterea quod in Aegypto frequentissima* 
easent. 

rirrAAPOS. 3. Poll. iv. S^., N/yXago; Se iitxgog ng auXl<rx«f, 
Alyvimogf pMvaxiKiet icpic^tptg. Sic edidit T. H. pro yiyyhapog, et 
sic legitur in C. V. teste Kuhnio. Jungermanni Ms. habet, 
Nly}Mpoi, ** sed forte oculis aberrabat librarius ad id, quod mox 
segm. 83. 81 auXtgjaareoy, xpovpMTet, <rvplyfji.aT», TtperivpLoif 

Teperla-fAetra, vlyXecpoi.)** Jungerm. vide Jablonskii Gloss, vocc. 
Aeg. in nov. Thes, Gr. L. p. ccxiv. a. et Spicileg. Vocc. pro Aeg. 
habit, ibid. p. cccxxxviii. b. Sed his duabus rationibus ductus 
vulgatam lectiooem yiyykupog textui restituendam esse omnino 
ceiiseo: 
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1. Nlykcipos non est fuxpog rig auXiVxo;, Alyvjmogf fiovewJju 
fopog, teste enini ipso Polluce in segm. 83. 1. c. vlyKatgot sunt modi 
tibiarum : Hes^chio, Suidae, et Photio sunt rtperia-iMiroif xai ire- 
pitpyet. xgoupMTo. et yly\apog Scholiasts Aristoph. Acharn. 554. est 

et fit?^og fiovcrixw n’agxxEXsuoTixov. V. loca in nov. TAeg» 
UK. L, lauduta. Hanc expositionem confirniant versus in Aris¬ 
toph. Acharn. 554., AiiKSav, xtXevarm, viyXapwv, a’upiyftxraiVf 
£upolidis versus apud Photium, Toiaura jxevroi viyKuptum xgo^ 
liMToif et Pherecratis versus ap. Plut. de Musica, p. 1142. a, ab 
Elmsleio ad Acharn. I. c. sic dispositi : 

Eig TOUf xuxX/ou; %opovg yoip sia-tjveyxaro 
‘E^a^fMvioug, uTTsplSoXetioug r avo<riovgf 
Kol) viyXapou;, w<rvip re rag pafuvovg oXi]y 
Ketfiirwv [xafurrcov, Urunck :] fie xetTefietrrcaa’e, 

Sed vir xgmx^arog nos docere dcbiicrat, quo scnsu di.xeriC 
Pherecrates, 'E^apfiomvgf uirep/SoXa/ou;, avo<riougf KAI viyX^ou^^ 
Vide Brunckium in nov. Thes. Gr. L. 1. c. laudatum. 

2. Cum v/yXetgo; nusquani alibi, quam in Pollucis loco ex 
Hemsterhusii emendatione, exponatur parva tibia, lirmissimuin 
argunieiituni, quo yiyyXapog probetur esse tibis genus, tibi prs- 
bebit Anti-Atticista in Bekkeki Anecd. Cr. T. i. p. 88.: 
* nrrAAPIA ol ATAHTAIXeyown yevog ogyecyeov. Voce yiyyXa~ 
pm augeri potest Schneidesi Ijux. 

ZHTPEION. •• Jitym. M. p. 411, 41.; ie xai M roS 

7 (TuyeTTaXfieyov, xa) irapoL '//poSorw* "j^y aurov eig to l^tjrpeiov. "Em 
le yopioLfi^ov to fierpov. Hoc fragm. ad Herodem pertiiiere monuit 
Kuhiiktiiiiis in prsclara ilia Hist. Crit. Onitoruni Gr. p. xcix. not. 
idemque scribit ^ijr^iov-^p^coXtxja^ixoV. Ex ultima Etyinologi obser- 
vatione de metro claudicante satis liquet, Zqrgeiov veram lectioiiciu 
esse. Totani glossam sic rehngo: EvgrjTM Se xsii Zm tou 1 avvea-- 

raXftsvoy, xal [Sia t^j et Si^flo^yyou] veipu 'HpmSri’ *Ay enrov eig to 
^ igrpsioy. "Evri 8s y^wXtetfi^txw to fiirpov.'* »Mus. Cr. Cant. vi. 
p. 311. In HeroHis versu vulgatam lectionem ^^rpeioy, ut vir doc- 
tus putat, esse sanam, nobis baud facile persuaderi potest. Etymo- 
logos enim, modo exemplis formae ^^Tpsiov ex Eupolide et Theo- 
ponipn citatis, subjiingit : ES^reii Se xai Sta rou J ovvetrraXfieyoVf. 
deinde, ut lectori (idem tabs forma: faciat, locum ex Herode 
lambographo affert: "Ay’ atiriv eig to (^rpiov. Recte ergo Ruhn- 
kenius CijTpiov pro vulgalo ^^peiov reposuit. 

*’Hfl. Frustia Jablonskius, qui scripserit’ifw in nominativo. 
Gloss Vocc. Aeg. p. ccxix. a., castigatur in nota ad liid. nov. 
Thes. Gr. L., sed proculdubio errat, 'Hm et in accusativo scri- 
bens. Prolia sane est forma *Hu in noni., qiiamvis H. Steph. et 
ScHNEiDEni Lexica de ca siluant. In loco Gregorii Cor. 
ScHAEFERVS edidit: di)T« ytijTOuy, Xent^m Sear^owf, *Hw ’Houv, 
A’iSA AiSovv. Sic Ms. Voss. Sed cum in Codd. a. b. c. ct August. 
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legatur altera forma *//eu, 7/oDv, cunique liuic Icctioni faveat ana* 
logia, (scribitur enim in iioniinatjvu jjijrai, non JijToi: Xaar^tOf non 
Sear^w: 'Ito, non ’Jw: *A'^!<rr(ia, non 'Ainirruf HerOd. ix. 84l: 
Eutareo, non Eui<nw : non : Eixw, noi| £lxea :)■ Xxre* 

gorio Cor. ‘IIco et ^iScu pro vuigatis *JVw et AlSu reatitiiendum cen* 
aemus. Teste autem Koenio, Meenn. habet 7io 7ouv, qiiuin lep* 
tionem probut ipse, quod 7oDy extat in Herodoio, p. <2, 
nunquain ^ouv, sed \el vel teo, nisi librarionini ea culpa sit; 
quibus debeatur etiain accusativus ^i^eJ p. 5, 30. etxsS p. 541, SO. 
Utrum tanien in Gregorio Cor. banc vel illani leclioneni seqiiaris^ 
modo 'iiomiiiativum per '/w vel ’ffeu, (non per ’/m, vel ’//w, quae 
est arciisativi forma,) scribendum teneamus, nihil oiiinino interest. 

"ISIS. De voce pro emplastri gencre, silent Lexica 

H. Stephaui et Schneideri. Sed vide Amaltheum Gastello* 
Brunoniaiium s. Lex. Med. Patavii 174(). p. 46l. ubi lundatur 
Galeni locus. Oribasins de Fract. e\ Galeiio xxi. in Cocchii 
Chirurg. Vet. p. 113.: ’OX/yoi Se riveg rp svavriteraTp, Sid twv loyw- 
fvrepov ^rjpxivoi/Ttov (papfjMxeav, cog xotl Trjv "la-tV 6vo/x,u^ofiivriy euaicog 
iiriTiSeveii yvaveaSetrp rp jx^viyyi, xai Tecvrujs e^coSev o^up.!Xi 

MTPATiniillA ri, v. nov. Thes. Gt. L. p. frclvii. a. vera lectio 
in Geopunicis est [i.vpavlSt»t (sic * aypiouirlZtov :ip. Sotioii. hi 
Geopon. viii. 37. 3., 'A^iptov, rwnemv etypioavtSlou, v. Beck* 
MANN, ad Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. p. 322. item Fr. Fassou. turn 
in Beck II Actis Seminar. Ueg ct Social. Pliilol. Lips. V. i. 
p. 94. turn in Libro, cui titulus—Ubcr Zu'cck, .Anlage und Ergaii- 
zuiig Griecliischer Wditerbuchcr, Beilin, 1812. S. p. 75. qui in 
utroque loco aypioamSlov pro aygioaiTridiov habet,) in Plinio, Colu¬ 
mella, et Celso * inyrapia. Schneidekus ad Coluni T. iv. 
p. 6lS.;—“ Myrapia ab odore dici monet Plin. xv. l6., igitur 
myrapia scrips!, cum vulgo myrappia legeretur; est enim myra~ 
piOH a [tufoVf [imo pupov, v. not. in Ind. nov. I'hes. Gr. L. et nos 
infra,] un^ueHlum^ et ecniov, pinim.** 

MTPINH^. Chionis Epist. vi. p. I 7 I.: 'EKopKre pot ^PalSipog 
Tot^ip^ov * ‘PoSiav ‘ xai ju-eXiro; kp^opeag vsvre, xai) tow * Mepe-lrou 
oivow xipapia f?xo(ri. “ Miror nemiiicm ceterorum luinolasse hoc 
villi genus aut loci nomen, unde ductiim sit Mepa-l-nis. Si hoc 
silentiinn eo pertinet, ut lie extiterit quidem locus, hand Hubie 
^egendum est Mvplrov, cum quia viiium hoc tale erat, ut nostrum 
opulenti'ie siis, ut ait, admonere posset, turn dulce, quod habet 
xiii. epistola Platonis, quae huic et x. nostri Epistolae in ruliquis 
etiam valde assentit. Ceterum de hoc vini genere conferri potest 


* ** 'Polim 9»BX3y meminit Pollux vi. 96. et Hesyeli.: 'PoJiac ironipiQW iF2af. 
Cf. Lennep. ud Phalar. Epl. |». 30 .^.—Video jam in detendeada lectione valsata 
cifplipaiidaqac loci •enteotia meeiim consentire Jo. Meunium in Bhodo U. E. 
p. 81." Orellius. Vide Athen. xi. p. 496 . e, f. 500. b. 50E. e. 
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Salmasius Exerc. Plin. p. 500. f.” Cober. " Mtptrlrw habet 
quoque Cod. Aug. scd prseplacet Coberi conjectura.’* Hoffm. 
Vide tiov. Thes. Or. L, p. ccclvii. et not. 1 . item not. in lud. 
ad V. Afuplvi];. . 

MTPON. in Pseudo-Herod. Epimer. Mss. scribitur Afu^ev. 
Y, nov. Thes. Gr. L. not. in Ind. ad v. Mupov. Ps.-Herod. Epiner. 
Mss.: * MuguVi aupm, xXi'verai Mupcoyog. 

NEIAOX. ** Nsihag dictus priinum Herculus, 'Hpotxh^i dictus, 
post liberatani .luiionem a l*eripnoo et Anonymo Gigantibus. 
Vid. Ptul. Hepli. L. ii. Narr. Hist, apiid Photium Cod. 19O. 
p. 473.” L.OCUS est hir :—“"On NeiXo^ 6 'HpetxX^g «iro yevicrkmf ^eti- 
(Tiv exaXeiTO' sTre) ^"Hpuv etreutrsv, sveg^ofievov etur^ avsXcov tov 'Avcovu- 
pLOV xa) noplwoov ylyavTUf exeldsv Sid to airuXaKxeh rij; ’'Upas tov 
iroKgfMv, p,sTs/3aXs T^v xX^iTiv.” GodoiV. Olearii Not® ad Suidam p. 
275. Lips. ) 79-3. 8. NffiXof, chirurgi noincn upiid Theophaiiein 
Nonniim c 4fi. ** De Nilo uleganter egit J. II. Juglerus Hiblio- 
thecae Oplilhalmic® Spec. prim. p. 40.: ejiis nu'iiiinit qiioquc 
Cxlius Aurcl. Morb. Aciit. ii. 29-” J. St. Bernard. J’s.-Herod. 
Ejiini. Mss..— A^eiXof vorapLos, * iVaiXeiov (sic) peup.*, *«i iVriXdiov. 
Legu vul iVsiXsiov, vel potins * NslXm. In iisdem cnim I'lpime- 

rismis legi possiint liiec :—Ta 8g dwo vorapuov XijyovT« eic os 8id to 5 
iwToc ypa^ovrai, oiov iVeiXo$, NsIXios pous. Hoc adjectivo augcri 
possunt H. Steph. ct Schneid. I^e\x. V. nov. 'Thc^. (ir. L. 
p. cccxvii. a. Forma iVeiXcoo;, de qua vide nov. Thes. Or. L. 
p. cccxvii. b., legitur in ..^liani H. A. xi. 10 . NukwTts exlut 
ill Inscr. apud Gori T. i. 373. Murator. p. rlxxviii. 3. .lacobs. 
Anthol. 'L'. xiii. p. 809-) 'AXt^avipeia x6py\ itgovoXos Am^troVf 
Kiorro^opos re dtas AeiXsonSof "/inSof dyvijs- • 

^’0^IPIAK02i,} ’Ocipsios legitnr in Zonar® Lex. V'idc nov. Thes. 

* ’02iIPEI0^. 5 Gr.L. p.ccxlviii. b. IJtnmiquc vucabuliim,quo 
carent Lexica, lepentur in Pint, de Is. et Osir. p. 4UJ. T. vii. ed. 
lleisk., AH rs tcuv vomv Siadso'si;, ir^ p-sv dvstfi,evm eis irTspd xu) Spo- 
p/ivs inrat^piovs xai xa^pou;, ic^ Se xpuvrd xai (TxoTia xard 
Toiv * irroXicTT^pia Oi]|3a/oi; (e^rj^slois Reisk. legit,) loixoVa xal 
<r^xols' ov)(^ ijKto'Ta Oi fj t»v 'Oa-ipum So^a, xoXXa^oii xsJ<r9ai \eyopsvou 
reS iTmparos : p- 439>y ToHs Se ’0<ripiuxo\s xoiQM<rtoopevr\v lepots dfro 
irarphs xa) jx^Tpof. 

IIET.tAEIOY. Vox li®c, qii® in novo The.s. Gr. L. p. ccclx. 
b.—Ixiv. not. .'3. Ilesvcliio restituitur, extat in Et\m. M. p. 313, 
33. e poeta incerto: ’d)i^ou<n] ?rp(f(reoixgv dxavd^ev TrsTdXeiov. Voce 
* TeraXciwif carent liCMca. Etvni. M. p. (5.9, 41.: ’dXoijuwf rdy 
yjpiffe^s xa) rds * «raX£i\pffij aXoijU-ouf eheyov. io^oxX^j' Mupieiis 
a\oipos, h ivdvw Trjs tou OaXdju,QU yavdxreais inei(ra ETrdXgi^/i;, xaiavt- 
pam rKVcahsMis ouira ev Mtirra. “ Mapievs dictus ab urbe Cypri 
Mario, qu® postmodo^ippellata fuit Arsinoe,” Brunck. in Lex. 
Soph. V. 'Ah^ifi.6s. 
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nPOfPHTAI. Vheophanes Nonnus c. Ixvi., rpu^i^vm le 
xa) TO Tou irpo^^Tou * ^poxoXXoupiov. ** Procul diibio ex TEgypto 
in Grxciatn inigravit Im'C conipositio; uam sacecciotos sipud 
.^yptios prophetsp dicebanlur, v. i\puleii Metam. ii. p.47- ‘et 
mediciiifle periti erant. Heliodoruit L. iii. p.156. in]>riiiiis Antinoi, 
ut docuit Casaub. ad Spaitiaiium p. l‘J7>unde coll}rii luijiis iisum 
invaliiis^e suspicor tempore Hndnaiii, qiiem niedioiiiae studiosutn 
fuisse testatur Caryopliiliis de Umi ct Prd'staiitia 'I'hermariim, 
p. Sj. Parabatiir autem, ut liariolor, in i'aiio lsidi!i, undouL‘gri iliud 
petebant, ac in quo habitabant |)ro|)licUr et :ili(|U:indo eriaiii pere- 
griiiantes. Colligo hoc e\ lii.stoiia qiirim de vAchxnieiie refert 
Heliodorus, vii. p. 328. qui Ibidis teinpiuin iiitroibat eva\u^opt,evos 
Tea o^^aXpLcOf addit sci'iptor rroticus, Oicrda yag tag fepei ri pLixphv 
sTt xaxcotreaog, et p. 333. Aeha'menes de se, pSov e^ai piev xu) 
er^eSov roi Aoitov cruv^dag. Ct‘. J. Laiigius b'pist. Medic, 
i. Ep. .S3, p. 135.” J. St. ncinard. lldc verba scrupulum mihi 
injcceiuiit et quundani dubitationcui, iitiiimper proplietas, quorum 
tiieiitioaTrequens est in Append, ail DiuMcogdein, Jublouskius in 
Paiitheo Aig. et Gloss, voce. iEg. lecte iiitellexerit ADgyptiorum 
Sacerdutes, an pulius ainplrctendu sit seritentia vel Dii-Cangii, 
qui Chyniista’i, vel llumeibeigii, qui Mediccc Artis professorea 
iiitelligeiidos censet. V. nov. TAcs. Gr. L. p. ccelwiii. b. et not. 
13. item p. cecKxiv. a. et not. 1. item not. in hid. ad v. llpo^ifnig. 

* ^ATAAAI. Vide Slurzium de Dial. Maced, et Alex. p. 4G 
ncixiv. b. qui in textu edidit Sauadott, (et hc legitur in Albertina 
Uesycbii Ed.) at in hid. suo idem vir d. recte rcposuit SavaBeUf 
ut AbuHsh. 

XATltPEIPO^y Lexica exhibent, (v. nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. 
occxxxiv. b.), at ap. Mich. Psellum in Canticuin Canticorum, (v. 
Meursii Opp. T. viii. p. 320.,) legitur 6 travfetpog: 

'0 \iQog yag 6 trav^eipog toutq cynLulvuv fleXer 
*£(rri yuq ovqeivoei^iig o^og o Kt^og fxovog. 

Sic Oj et ^ <rfta§<xydog: v. nov. TAes. Gr. J#. p. celxxix. b.— 
Ixxx. a. Luciunus De Domo T. iii. p. 198. : 'O 8e Tawr atpeig, eg 
T^y SagSw, ^ Toy trpkieseySov, vj Toy opp^oy, ^ to ’^shXtov 
“ Toy trp.. P. H. et J. plene: t" aliae per compendium, quod 
facile permiitatur cum 4-^v. Scd t^v pleuissime El. sine compen- 
dio. At genus nonduiii muto, quia et Latidis sa'pc inasciil. est. 
Vid. Bunn, ad Qvid. Met. ii. 24.” J. E. Keitzius. 


* “ Perspirio, vel Diipicio, Visii peuetro,” H. St. Thes. Iiid. Kxem- 

plum verb! hiijosce in Thes. desideratum pni'bet Heliodoii lor. in textii laiidatiis. 
vide ScHMBiu. Lex,, ubi Plato et PIntHrrhiis riuiitiir. 
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* SEOPniTHX. Schol. Platon, p. 202.,' *Ev rtS SeOpcotT^ vofi^* 
y. not. in. Ind. p. v. ad nov. TAes. Gr. L. Strabo xvii. p. 1140. 
ed. FalccInekm : “'Em Se xotl vo|u.o$ 2'e0^efn}; fra^a r^y 
Lege ’Xedpeotruc. Teste enim 1'alconeriu ipso, ** Script! JEi- 
fpcot-nis, Marg. Cas. sic Par. i. 5. Med. 3. 4. Bre. Esc. Mosc.” 
Ptolemso iv. 5. Xi^^xtrov yo/tiov metropolis est Heraclea minor. 
^'Stephanus Ethnicogiaphus et Josephus uibem Setliron niemorant; 
Strabo, Pliiiiiis, Ptolemacus, nomum Sethroiten; Ptolemaeus vero 
Heracleopolini minorem viilt fuisse metropolin Sethroilici nomi.’' 
J.R. Foisterus ap. Falconerium ad Strab. p. 1318. b. Sed 
quid est iiomeii urbis, cujus gentile sit Xs^putnis ? Certe a Xi^pov 
tbrmari non potest XsSpootnis, quod gentile a Xtipmov potius for- 
manduni est. At vox XtQpmv est nihili, ^uippe quod nullibi 
exstrt. An legenduni XsipoIrTu i Equidem sic legendum censeo. 
At XeSgotn^s u Xedgov desceiidere non potest. In Xe9§ov igitur 
corruplelu latct, sed ulcus a inagno Salniasio pcrsanatum est. 
Steph. Ji}Z. : Xsip'iV voXig Aiyunrov, 6 woA/Tijf, XedpotryiSf <»5 ’^go'e- 
yoitij;, ’AXs^uvipo; rplrcp AiytmTieutwv. “ Lege XsSpoii," inquit Sal- 
niusius, et ita legendum ; gentile enim Xedgoirtis a XeSoori, ut 
* ’/IpirevoiTiig ab 'Apa-mii : alioqiii a Xe$pov venit XeSpiTvii. Sal- 
iiiasii eoiieetioneni non improbdt L. IJolstenius. 

XIIXAMION. Ps.-Ucrod. Epimer. Mss.: ^ijo-ajuiov, to rpayyi- 


* Sriiol. Platon, p. 186.—'O X(vt«; thifn tffr'ii Si AifiCti xnT« M<|uf)iy fvifxnn, 

mS/xiyidrc. ?iX<x9y iirio;^ 11 /XnTTcuv [iXaTray]’ ^6XXoy jt iVTO|ix«f 'X^i wpiyw^r;*' 

Si ficXny. r/yq i’ avfou yiXciui, lieif>o^c ijfCiTa TOif xagirMf. ‘O Si xa^vo; utrutf 
xiafjiAf «i)r«iy<Tai, wffnif [olj fioifvtf, fAiTojSaXXwv Tttf li tiaia [tmBuvtf] 

Ta (Mfia ‘ira^aXXqXK 'ir'jxyo; li TOi; jSxcto'ToiV. ’EtrOioiiuvoy [tcfiiSfAiTOc] ii {y Tor; AwTofa- 
yoi; XA\et/|iAfVotc yhvnuf iaTi, xnl qju;, ruu xai I'rt irpo; ra; xoiXi'af ayaOif, riSiwt 

0 airb^Mvo;, naioCo'i Si xal •tvoy 1^ airov. To ii'v^poy Si ml oreXv, xnl yroXvxapxcy, Mat 
Tqy * Aivrofayiay yriffov, Ayty^oLio-av [atiyouffav] Trip X*^**^* [dele punctum] |u.(Xfor[J 
uaaCiuig, Lorns flic c Tticoplirasti H. P. iv. 4. sumtus est. Verbd vero in 
iKroqiic scriptoie pessiinc corrupta sunt, sed mntnam sibi faceni-accendant. 
In D. Heinsii et Itodtei editionibiis sic le^untiir:—^'Eo-n Si roi Xwrst;, to fAir SSm 

f iieg id/xiyiSic, fiXixw avia;, jj /xiiuov (XaTToy, fuXXoy Ifrofjiaf tyoy xai yrgivwfif. ri juir 
uXoy, pxcXsy* yeyq Si avTiu yrXitw, oiafoca; lyoira voig xafnoi's" 0 jj xapiro; qXi'xo; xvitjuioc, 
orfxnivimi ji, £intif ot ^Tfvif, /MiTapaXXivy Tnf Xf9ia;. ^vtrai Si xuBairtf fa 
ornpiXXqXn, xviatf iff! Tuy ^Xao’Tuy SffBiofJimg Si h mg Aarofayoig xoXovpAiyoif, yXuxuf, 
Tilup, xai imrigy xai in npig rm xoiXiay aya9oy [aya0o(]‘ nSiwy Si [o] A«vpqyo;* icTi yap 
Xal TOiobToy yi'to;. lloio^o’t St xai oTvoy airoS, IleXii Si to SivSfoy xa! oroXvxapxcy.—‘Eo'Ti 
fxiy auf f^ vrflyt fnS Aimofayiag ^afiSi xaXoi/jUivq, oroX-j;' airii Si axoxiiTai xa! aai'x** [vfi; 
JUu.fitg] fjLmfiy d fjiiy lyTaCSa pieyty, aXXa irohKw orXi luv iy tx ^xiipw. nXircToy yiip oXuf 
iy Tx AifiCy xaSaVio iipqTai, toDto, xai S ira^ovgig limy. Sl'ACKIlOVSlUS, Vir doct. 

nihiqne amir, male omisit to ante fjioy. Idem xtI posuit ante to- f-ity {uxoy, et pro 
yii.KyBf male edidit xvxvwf. Sed recto reposuit lo-9t6/4i*a; et Ayado; pro vulgatis 
fvStoufyoy et Aya06y: item 0 ante impnyog. Idem pro aCroS male dedit avrSy ; 
item' tv ante t^ vqorw inseruit, ut legilnr in Aid. et Basil. Edd. Item xal A«i'xm 
ante ^ixgoy omisit, post /utxpov intelligendum censeiis Avd yvg. Item pro niin xal 
legit TXi| 0 -iey TovTou xal. Stephanas insiilani Ao/refogoy vocari tradit; Strabo Ahto. 
t«yinv. Bodseus p. 326. a. e Strabone legendum vonjicit fy ynru AivTofayirdt, 
sed nihilmutandam; Scholiastes enim Ptotonis liabct, nkpa Txy AuTofcyAn ynrtr* 
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ft,fvoy. Iterum: tA yh.v}cu(rit,aTa. V, nov. Thes. Gr, 

X. p. cccxiiii. a, b. 

* SINAONIS. Jablonskio in Gloss. Vocc. iEg. es't nomeii viri 
propniiin. V. hov. Tfies. Gr. L. p. cclxxiv. b. Sed pro Stv^ovts 
vel Jabloiiskius, vel Tewaterus, v. d.. Gloss, istius editor^ * Siv- 
Smos scribere debuerat, ut legitur in Meursii Opp. T. viii. p. 54Q. 

* SKEniWOS. De pisce a-xr/rtvog dicto v. nov. T/tes. Gr. L. 
p. cccwx. a. At in OriUasio de Fract. ex Archigeiie x.xv. in 
Coccliii Cliirurg. Vet. p. 118. ponitur pro adjectivo opucm signi- 
ificante : liCaraxXKri; Se xal SepuTrslac §v (txsitivm rojra, axaxvep, av^<r/x^. 

* SKTTIS pro pellicula, cui ainuletuni illigatuin stulti homines 

appondiint, vel potius pro aniulcto ipso, ponitur apiid Tatianiim 
in nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. ccclxv. not., nec erat causa, cur vox hoc 
sensu sunita corniptelae suspicioncm faceret. 'I'lieuphancs Non> 
nus c. 36 ., To xi^^ov Se Xocjdwv vspixrre Ssp/ian. Interpres, Guiu- 
terium secutus, pro cute acccpit, sed leg. iv Se-^jxatri, in succulo 
scortco^ vel in cingulo scorteo. J. Chrysostomus in Epist. 1. 
Pauli ad 'I'hess. Scrni. vi. p. 194., 06 ^epparlvuv xep\ r^y 
o(r$Dy S^ou(ri ^schines Dial. ii. p. 78., 'Ey ^spixarltp (TfiixpcS aira- 
SiSerai, et p. 80.^ Tatianus Or. ad Grsecos, p. (jo., OuSs 6 
orxuTlSctfv e^apTfipatci SegetxeusTeu, ubi Conr. Gcsiicrus : * Sxvritag 

interpretoi pclhciilas ; his enim aut linteis amulctu quacdani illigata 
stulti hoiiDucs appeiidurit.’ Pcllc cervina ad id utebantur. Mos- 
cbio de Morb. Mulier. c. iGl., “Eft.^uXs^eig ^eppa eXu^ov, xeit 
exiStja-oy tov /Spa^lovx aurijg. Pelleni aiiserinam lainJat Eros sive 
Xrotula de Passion. Mnlicr. c. ii. p. C244. On basins de l‘'iact. 
i. p. 78., ITgotlve^aXXw rw TEr^eu|u.fvw xioXcp SeCfAtt, x.t.X. ubi icclo 
CocchiuM vertit corium. Theophr. H. P. lii. 10. p. loH. de pitiu, 
K») Xsiorepov tov ^Xoiov xai eI; rd SeppATu ^pr,<np.oy. Plura vide 
apiid'i'h. lleinesium Ep. 4-5. ad Gasp. IlofTniuiiiiiim p. .‘jSI.'’ 
J. St. licrnard. Photius, p. 29G.: to eixpoy ^ to amXr,yciv tcJ 

^iTwvog, 0 ijiAslffi way Xs’/opey" vp^spov yaq ToO TpiB-cSai Zifu.a 

xpofi^wv * orpoo’E/s^ajTTov. V. H. Steph. Thes. Ind. v. ^oXXa:. 

* STIBOS. Chiysostoiiius in Catena Ghislerii in .leieiii. iv. 

.“10. : To 8s, *£dv (TTi^fi, TO pLsXay Xiyet, w em^puivyusi/ Toug 6^- 

6aXuoug eiwSatriv ai yvvalxeg. Vox ari^og pro ffri/Bij, qiite iinsqiiuni 
alibi legitur, in nov. Thfs. Gr. L. p. cccl. a. suspccta est, jure 
optimo. Nam, ut G/^Sei in Exodi c. ii. 6. Vat. |^v. nov. Thes. Gr, L. 
p. cccli. a.) legitur pro quid inirum ari^u scriptum esse pro 
eri/St] ? Ale.xandrinos enim £7 pro H scripsissc, docuit Sturzius 
de Ling. Mared. et Alex. p. 119=cixxix. De voce crippn vide 
Coray ad ileliodor. p. 335. Genitiviis Eripiietiog legitur in Theo> 


* Egregie fallitnr doct. Bcrnarihu. Machines enim in niroqiie loco loquitar 
non de veste coriacep., scd de CarthaginieoBiara pccnnia coriacca. V. FisciiERi 
not. * 
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_ _ T 

E. H. Barkeri Amocnitates^^ <jrc. 

plianeNonnoc.53. SrlfifjLKriJiet, quod in nov.Thes.Gr.L. p.cccxlix.b. 
t'x uno Hcs}chio luudatur, uxtat in Critoiiis Cosiiieticis ap. Fabric. 
Bibliolh (ir. I'. \ii. p. ud. pr MediniK illt* primi libri 

arguiiinita ha'c inter alia bibi sumseiat, llfovwnw * TiTecvcojxara, 
TTpoctuvnv evl^pKrra * XafiT^wrixa/ vpotrwTrou KUTetvXafrfiara \afir- 
vjpuvTixa, otgu'juv eTrixpKrTUf 6fp6m jU.eXa<rjaara, o^daXjxoiv Ivi^giora, 
(rTifijinVp-«T«, ^y^^KTra.* Veili. * — (de quo v. in»v. Thes. 

(ir. ]j. p. ccixlix. b.) legitur in Eiiseb U. K. v. IS. p. 151. 
ed. iGyj. A.: /7po$^TijC| elwe jxoi,/BairrsTai; vpQfr,Tris arifii^trai ^ 
‘jrpofr/Ttjf * ^i\oxo<rfie7; t eib * A'aflwoa-Tijfl/fw Nicolao Dainasceno 
j>. 20. etl. Orellii reslitiiit Vales.: '0 * xaTe^ugijftsvog re xa) xa9u7re(r- 
Tij3i(rju.£Vo; Tcu o^6eiXfico, Se to ^pdjxa svaAEt^OjUEvo;. 

TIIIiKNNA. Ps.-Heiod. Epiiiier. Mss.: Tyj^evm to ^ato-iXixov 
iHoTiov. 7^/3svd(, upiid Salmas, ad 'J'ertull. de Pallio p. t22. in nov. 
Theit. (Jr. 1: p. 39 not. 2. laudatuiii, t^pogiaphi esse error 
vidctnr. Quod ad Pulliicis lonini ibidem citatniii atliiiet, sani- 
tati sna* optmic rcstituit Adr. Hcringa Obss. p.29.:—‘^.I. Poll, 
vii. 6l., Triv Sf ovojua^ojxEVijv rr/jSsWOV, xai x\sofimxov, h ''Apyei fopelv 
^arr Tfj/SevviSei S’ aur^v xaAsiv a^ioucriv. Pcssime ba>c (orrupta 
siint,sed fucciii aecendit liu'idissimam Ms ralckenbingii, |iru'fereiis: 
T^jSsvvov ra$ i*.lv orep) ^fjTcov xai xXeo^iV elxovas sv’^Apyu ^opslv ^atri. 
Unde .sic resiiibendns est totus loeu.s; Tr,v Se Svojxatoju.E>i]v T^jSevvov 
fLsv reav Trsg) Blrcava xa) KXto^iv eixavag ev "Agyei ^ogslv ^airi, 
'rebennuni \ero dictani Ibtniiis et Cleobis imagines Argis gestare 
feriint. IS'ota est Cleobis ct liitoni.s hustorin, ct sagaeiier Jiinger- 
niannus Cleobis hit' mentionein tieri conjecit. Vide ejus notas. 
Argis vero fiiisse liornm fialruni imagines, testatiir Paii.saii. ii. 20.; 
n\tlo iov Si eIciv enstgyaTfjiivot KXeo^is xa) BItbov, aurol re iXovreg 
T^v apLu^aVy xa) ev avr^ ayovre; rijv fjBtjTspa eg to 'Hpam. Has 
ituque imagines Tcbemio vestitas t'liis.se, bine discere beet.” 

^AKIOAION. II. Steph. v. (v. nov. Tfirs. Gr. L. 

p. ccxix. a.) e Sriiol. Aristupli. Pint. 7^^9< aflert ^axiwAiov, tan- 
quain sic ibi Kgatiir. Sed forte calami erroie e^axiwXiov pro 
^ecxio'Xiov scripsit; m Henisterbusii ciiiiii editione est ^axioXm. 

’ilietj'ordia, Maii xviii. A. D. 1817. 


' * Aaixv'.viffjut extSkl Mt Ktjm. M. p. 23i. 40,: rxafvevc’ rit JutfAV^va-fUtn rZt 
«ipixf«aXaiiw, ofay iirrSpai, 

' Lcxicograpliorum in gratiam vorabiila duo in Critonia Fragmentis obvia, qui- 
biis carent H. St. 1 hes. Or. L., ct Scbiieitieri Lex. notabo. p. 690., 'Eviy^fwret 
Vfo; to; 7i,‘ ^i»ff%«xiSy * o-yytipi'rn;; p. 691., Ufo; EVTjpSy * xaToXia-fli^y. 
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COLLATIO 

CODICIS IIAIILEIANI 5674.. 

CUM ODYSSEA EDITIONIS ERNESTINJi 17 G 0 .’ 


No. VII.— {Continued from No. XXX. p. ‘295.) 


(sic text.) ift- 

marg. 

25o. IviTTnvM text. In marg. 

» / 

Vg. tTria-nvu. 

256. 'ir text, art t 
marg. 

2.5H. ev yti^ r itu. 

269. *«< K. 

270. vulgatam habet MS, bine 
ulla varietate. 

278. supra q in Kovf^K scriptum 
ft et idem super a in ^Uato-u De- 
inde super scriptum yg. ^euaa. 

281. 7«gc/xxETe ex emend. Dipn- 
thongum habet ununi sclinliony 
simpTiccm vocalcm ulterum. 

282. ,MaV0lV«C/^ 

298. KX(0-i'q» y^. x/i]}7a-if. UciU' 
dc ivymtfiTrTatf, sed A supr.i ft et 
aif mutatum in y,f. In marg. 

295. Ifgjwmv primo scriptum, 
sed y mox additum, quod omittit 
scholiastes. • 

802. x^ie sine ecu,'. 

307. ST/ is yg. irt^/is, 

320. mr/Tf m. pr. sed u pro < ex 
recens. Infra .325. » scriptum 
est super <. Sed r utrobique 
omittitur. 

323. %*. 

329. iitfncXus text. In marg. 

TaXXaTnr : at^STav/rae/ TfS/g 
ue U Tar ftSTUT/ttfeiiiat. 

330. aiii et w super ii. 

333. «AA«$ omittit., 

334 . KSMTa/s ites rav p xsicapais: 

338. MvTis et 0t supra t<$. 


3'1<3. titrrnKut text. In marg. 
yg s/ffvliKU et supraSi r /imixtr. 

34 k yCMiDTo ex emend. 

349. yEAwn S' u^u ra/m iTivff. 

y^. yiA«> d’ irii^aie-/» STIvj^SS. 

35 1 xsAiKg; y{. ifoiyn, 

356 cOiAei; text, et schol. 

357. is rai et iff super at. 

.35!). ifi/tK et supra k, 

.360. S' ct a manu pr. 

Tcr/r i’, 

.370. yf. eSffrt^. 

.373. fiuhai a m. pr. 
emend. 

385. tm/ft/rat sed interpr. mm 
yifaitra. Ueinde i/' u fatyei^a/a f/et- 
waff: • 

389. Stt^recXsai ct «$ super «$. 
391. ftsr»ftaiv/», sed A supra, ?. 

401. TBi/rtti fcnshtxtt. isri rav ir 

ftfjclr iiiiKSt : 

402. wTw;^»y. 

408. ffarsTf. 

410. iec^ratXiaf et a>f SUpcr •$. 

113. dq ra/ et ii super a/. 

419. fucflf 3g iri feiyte^a/nr extjXar; 

425. vulgatam servat. 

427- fiari. 

OAY2S. T. 

4. Schftliastcseadcm habet qu® 
editus. 

12. Ti a m. pr. sed t crasum. 

20 . y(. sxsT atuTfiv. 

34. W T/rt yei^ [y{-] 

38. 

40. rat pro Ti{. 

54. qf. 
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Collatio Codicis Harteiani 


65* muTTU 
67- irtmvaiiu 

'72. nunc »u XureHf sed quatuor 
literae post rasuram. Videtur 
ergo fiiisse nt pliriat. 
i /• KdilUV pro 
78. X«l fiMXot, 

81. \dfiMti et fqv, sed ex 
emend, uirumque. 

88. futvtJi. In marg. irvt i 

tk it UKctiirt^ct fuim/f : 

84. txtti. 

90. intmt, 

94. (fi foyd^ttm et suprapos. 
inter voces f», ut liquidam in cae¬ 
sura dupiicandam moneat. 

118. T.xrq ex emend. In marg. 
*c(yT« av^iiAtt: puttif unrtrtt. 

114. KXxUs ^ vvy rS g y^ct^wns 
tvn^ytrins: 

116. k^iTTct^Xt'*^ (M ii ftti : 

119. ytutrd ftu 
126. 

180. HtfiTigvrcei X~ . » raiV v>i/- 
0701; evil f^c^ay. fLege tfdf»»Tc, 
Sed miram stragem ederr voluere, 
quicunque tot versus ejecere. 
Fraeterea non coit sententiaf tri- 
glnta tantum versibus expulsis, 
sed duo prxterea 160. 161. abi- 
gantur necesse est, ct legamus 

A /3. Pneterea 136. et 1,89. ag- 
noscit Aristarchus. Quare puto 
A mutandum in ct suspectos 
tantum habendos 130—133.] 

136. k^iTTce^j^ef jivrniet tratuvM. 
Legend urn iiv^’ bcholiastes ad 
II. A. 381. inCodicc Townleiano: 

TV^il tif kXX' iiueii iraStavFx" text 
x/rrl) (Af ir»vXvixf*x( [II. O. 

339. scrlptum in Codire; iiurn 
ct vtXvixftxt.] 

139* C^uirot text. x^irr»^x*f 

143. fUTXfuifut. 

148. ram r^f/tfira. 

149. ti6x xxl. 

150. xXXvsc-Ko* iik Ttv y* 

15.J. cfeixX$jFxi\ 


158. fiSriv tft’ tvQiTKti [voluit 

ti' fv.] 

161. aA/3a> irxl^nt sed super <U- 
fiat est Kuioi et ai super q. 

163 irxXxt'pdyov pro var. Icct. 
^nnscit scht>lion, vulgaco simile. 
Tres leciiones niemor.it Hesj- 
chiuc, vrxXxiipxyevt irx?Mt(pxT»Vf jrae- 
XxiPvrav. 

174. f»ev»'xa»r«. 

178. Tflis-* 

191 ai. 

197. xti^xf. 

206. xxTXj^tintim 

222. flat et suprascr. y^. ai. 

224. aiilrae^ Ta< s^.w. 

226. rai et suprascr. y^. ai. 

233. KXTxtrj^xiata. 

243. xiiaiatt sed acutus supra 
circumflexum et super at. 

257. fftftftxi. 

260. 597. atafaxrrar. 

272. y(. ^aAA« i' iiytt Ktifaix$aa 

a'y^i iaftatit. 

278. ifafixXi ex emend, ejusdem 
manus. 

288. xirar^tfiait et y(. ivi super 

» t 

295. a 0 -<r» ai, sed r prsfixumf 
nescio an ab eadem manu. 

314. Ttv|n‘ i u avTi V. fla’ lyi 
atxx. In marg. y^* Tfv|iae< et pro 
avT< est av raJat fqux sanc vera est 
lectio, librkr is cra^in hanc, lini 
av, ignorantibus.J 

305. Tti pro rai et interpr. awT«{. 
320. iaSi. 

326. yf. i}^ip^atx, 

327. tcfx.it et fl super x7. 

329.' T ..mittit. 

334. xaXXal Tf fta. 

343. iviiif' «c>e(, sed imii^tttx He- 
sfchius in v. iibi recte viri docti 
e delevere, neque agnoscit MS. 

347 titAuxI raarx text, sed Jii 
additum inter lineas a mana se- 
cunda. 

348. rif^ S' A OK 
358. nia. 
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cum Odijssea Editionis Ernestine. 


3d7< vSV ex emend, ct t^Htv 
primo, sed r additum ex emend. 

36^). *V1 i'i T«( tin. 

37^> Ki(^f^^»0lvpr•l’ 

4. umyf. 

394. w«{n)9v»ir (J videtur era- 
siim,) sed cum r simplici 411.432. 
466. 

397. ftv^U a manu prima. 

401. y^. iirUxuet. 

403. am KS iiio text. y^. am 

407. T««*. 

40S. fiarutHi^itt (sic) 

y^. anti yfintx 9raAviSaT£ia«y. 

423. ifve-xrro n fce^Xf y^. sraerrae. 
441'. Tut S . 

44.'>. KR-^'yam; et E super «. 

4.55. Ip Aa« omittit. 

461. 

475. KfiipipeixTfxt ex emend. 
467. pro Ta X((( MS. Kxi fttf 
ct far supra ftiv. 

490. iti. Deinde xte/nv fti et 
suprascr. y^. mretifci. 

493. ai)S’. sed fbrtasse ex emend. 
509. Ey«!'. 

.510. (mrxi iiuf. 

.51.5. trru. 

516. t» «AiXT^«* 

517. a manu recen* 
tiori. 

.518. Hie genitivus in scholiis 
infra ad T. 66. scribitur rtttrid^iu. 

520 ^sv^^sav .^liani editionesi 
sed 3ef3(ai» codex Mediceus. 

521. T^airmnt male; cetera om- 
nino, lit viilgantur. Sed aliam 
lectionem ministrat .'’choliastes 
Lcidensis apud Valck:enxrium*ad 
Ammon, p. 243. ubi schol. re¬ 
ferendum erat ad II. i. 496. non 
308. K{;(g)|Taei ri r^ixe/ [1. t^mxS] 

x«i E;ri <pttrvs >ati ixi fu)iSt (|«AAx- 

y?;' xMi U( ixi t?; xq^a'iat* [dele 
xael. omittit Harl.] ijrt ixfiA 
Tfuxxnt fuXaiiuc y4(v^ xai^qr. 
Videntur dux lectiones in unum 
confusx: fuXifih* yn^vr et 


fvr inSar* At vero idem scholion 
exstat in Harl. ad priipum Odys-. 
sCcL* versum, ct nullam varieta- 
tem prxl)et, nisi r^a nwra. 

526. ex emend. 

529. iri fuyU^ciri et ft supra-, 
positum inter voces. Deinde aivi- 
^lirm f^racf sed additum alterum t. 

5.34. y^. 

539. xZn Si futT xv^trof 

547. art pro a rai. 

555. x^j'rxa^xtsineprxpositiouc. 

562. ^ue-Txur ctiam habent 
Photius et Suidas v. Tv^Awa aMi- 


fXt, 

565. a/ y lAf^aujaTTKi. Ill 
marg. o7 r tXipi^ovrxi £x quatuor 
Icctionibus, at'y', o! 3', a" f', et ai'r^ 
omnino probsinda est tertia, qux 
usurpatur eodem modo 567. ct 
turn eiftir ct at Si clatius opponun- 
tur. 


,578. y^. StatWcvrct, 

.586. rawratf rtSe et In marg. y{. 

araxE. 

590. av'xf ]Keai. 

598. At'lxia, unde librarii dc 
metro anxii, pro captu suo, vel 
Ag^ia vel Ae'lxt efficcrent. 


OATSS. T. 


3. h^sUrxar, 

7. 7rx^a« et yl SUpta vig. 

10 . 

16. rav. 

19. an ftou 

2.3. interpr. ir xutat- Initio 
versus vulgatam servant Harl. et 
Hesychius v xtloTf. Sed Scholi- 
astes ad II. K. 290. in Codice 
Wetsteniano apud Valckcnxr. ad 
Schol. inEiiripidis Phoeniss. 271- 
n. 71. p. 64.3. habet rx S' x^x r* 
txua-x, unde is r£ S’ x^* r aut t» 
Si umx\ In Codice Veneto, rf S' 
xf ir. Sed in Townleiano, J' 
tag’ ir’ t» X. qux ccrte probabiiis 
lectio. 
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37. (sic). Apollonius 

•XAif. 

sed Ti supra ra/. 

43. T« n.' 

55. «evTH «vt’ ex emend, et 

ante 53. uwtivatiti ex emend. 

67. T»in et suprascr. yf, rnri. 

86 . 

97. fv|<tTa. 

100. prime scriptum, sed 

circumflexiis super acuium positus 
et n super »». Mox 105. 
sine ulla varietate. 

107* THnv Siiiuut. 

108. aXu'^eiTet. 

109. «’v{|di'et suprascr. o-inr. 

110. nrvtcTtf sed ^ I supei 

7*t' 

126. vno. 

129. 7rSf r'rj |f(V«ir, 

131. 

134. TrvnXiirtut. 

136. sriri suprascr. eirm. 

141. fifcAe sine ir, 

143. ti^xf if/ r. 

150. Er TE ' 

153. ^trx'. 

159. KXTX StifUtT'. 

160. EK ^ ^xitf In 

marg. yg. c$. 

161. Txi h. 

170. XTxrSxXx, 

176. KXjiitlTtt. 

182. Eeiri^oif ct Uf super ai;. 
Mox in marg. yg. kxi xXX»6u 

1 87. yf. TTo^tunif yxf xvTovf yt. 

188. UTxptittirxit sed «et« super 

EfTEEi. 

196. WiKXJta^tTxi, 

199. tlfmf. 

200. xrif fUf nryi et v post x 
in xTXf et yg. ifd supra ^ei. Dcin« 
de irtXstnri, 

209. wi et suprascr. y(. e’ei. 

211. mXXtit sed ex rasura. 

212 . iinfrtt)(,u6iTt. 


219. EEpr^riet 221. tSAAir^^ri. 

220. TS^E. 

228. tti pro e r»i. 

230. |ev/s te Tfxm^tt et in m. yf. 
virxTts xxi «girT«{. 

231. irriv t’. 

237. yfoittt %• 

252. I* ^E TE thn. In marg. y^ 
EP it TE (sic.) 

255. n^iu a manu prima, 
9 additum e rccensione. 

259. xxTxhU suprascr. pro var. 
lect. KxrxSi'ts etiam Apollonius 
Lexico V. c(eikeA<«p. 
r 

265. iivffUts iti'oit iftei 3’. 

266. i*i9ns et suprascr. xxtiXns. 

267. xsig«». 

273. T« *e mu 

289. SieTFfTutn pro Mie. 

302. cx^dun et^» Ct suprascr. 
yg. ftxXx. 

310. S’ete nunc scriptum, sed 
non, opinor, ab ipsa prima manu. 

315. ti iti fin ft »vTa9. 

324. /EigTE Ti. 

327. Xft(paTt^»ui. 

337 . 

342. ititifit. 

346. yixx. Sic in Iliad. £. 4l6. 
quidam legebant <;i 2 » per apoco- 
pen pro 

347 . yEAa<Pv. 

362» EiTKEi et E<s super ei. 

368. To ^Ev. 

369. yg u KXTX ixfixt? 

iiujnitf Stmt. 

374. yg. Sxvfix^tu 

378. Egyop. 

'380. ftx*TivntrSxt y^. ^ocvTEVETfcEt. 

381. xXX’ti fiat u irAata, 

383. Toi. [Ergo alius T. Rent- 
leiiMS.] 

390. yf AoAifTff a manu pr. ytXm^ 
•>TEs ex emend. 
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ACCOUNT OF LITERARY FORGERIES. 


From Robertson on the Parian- Chronicle. 


i HE world lias been often imposed upon by spurious books and 
inscriptions. 

Risliop Stillingfleet, having ocrasion to question the authenticity 
of a book, entitled, Scotoriim Autiqnitates, ascribed b)' Hector 
Boethius to one Vereinundiis, a Spaniard,' makes the l^ullou’ing 
rcmaiks, which are applirable to the present stihjcet. 

“ ft is well known that it was no unnsual thing in that age 
[about llie beginning of the sixteenth centur\] to publish books 
under the names of ancient authors—For, about that time, men 
began to be inquisitive into matters of antiquity ; and therefore 
some, wliD had more leaining, and better inventions than others, 
set tlieiiisidves to work, to gratd^ the curiosity of those, who longed 
to see something of the antiquities of their own country. And 
such things were so eagerly and implicitly leceived by less judicious 
persons, that it proved no easy matter to convince them of tlie im¬ 
posture.”" 

The relebiMlcd Dr. Benlhy makes the fcillowing observations 
to the same effect. 

“ 'Fo lorge and counterfeit books, and father them upon great 
names, has been a practice almost as old as letters. But it was 
then most of all in fashion, when the kings of Pergamus and Alex- 
andiia,^ rivalling one another in the magnificence and copiousness 
of their libraries, gave great rates for any treatises, that carried the 
names of celebrated authors; w hich was an invitation to the scribes 
and copiers of those times, to enhance the price of their wares, by 
ascribing them to men of fame and icputation; and to suppress 
the true names, that would have yielded less money. And now 
and then even an author, who w'rote for bread, and made a traffic 
of his laboiiis, would purposely conceal hiniself, and personate 
some old writer of eminent\iote; giving the title and credit of his 
works to the dead, that he himself might the ’better live by them. 
But what was tlieii done chiefiy for lucre, was afterwardn done out 


' Vermuiidus is said to have lived about the year 1090. Fabric. Bibl. 
Med. Hl Inf. Lat. Hector Buelhiiis duurished in 16S6. Gesner. Or, lu 1510. 
Konig. Bibl. 

^ Stillingfleet, Grig Brit. pref. p. 50. 

’ Galen, in IIippoo. de Natura Huniinis, com. li. p. 17. edir.iBasil. 
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of glory and affectailon, as an exercise of style, and an ostentation 
of wit. In this the tribe of the sopliists are principally concerned; 
in whose schools it was the ordinaiy task to compose ’Il&onoiteis* to 
make speeches, and write letters in the name and character of some 
hero, or great coininaiidcr, or philosopher: Tlvatg uv etnot hoyovg^ 
“ What would Achilles, Medea, or Alexander say in such or 
such circumstances Thus Ovid, we see, who was bred up in 
that way, wrote love-letters in the names of Penelope, and the rest. 
It is true, they came abroad under his ow'ii name; because they 
were written in J.utin and in verse, and so had no colour or pre¬ 
tence to be the originals of the Oiccian ladies. But some of the 
Gieck sophists had the success and satisfaction to see their essays, 
ill that kind, pass w’ith some readt'is for the genuine w'orks of those 
they endeavoured to express. 'I'liis, no doubt, was great content 
and joy to them; being as full a testimony of their skill in imitation, 
as the birds gave to the painter, when they peeked at his gnipes. 
One of them * indeed has dealt ingenuously, and cunfcssLil, that he 
feigned the answers to Brutus, only as a trial of skill; but most of 
them took the other way, and, concealing their own naiiics, put oif 
their copies for originals ; preferring that silent pride and Ihiudu- 
lent pleasure, though it was to die witli them, before an honest coin- 
iiicndatioii I'jom postcrit\ foi being good imitators. And to speak 
freely, the greatest part of mnnkiiui are so easily imposed on in this 
way, that there is t6o gieat an invitation to put the trick upon 
theni.”^ 

If wc were to take a general view of the republic of letters* w'e 
should be astonished at the number of supposititious books, wiiich 
have been imposed upon the world by knaves and cheats. 

Jamblicus, on the testimony of Selcucus, informs us, that Her¬ 
mes Trisniegistus W'as the auilior of CO,(XX) books; and, on the 
authority of Manelho, There ^aie many volumes now 


* Allocutio, quo' a Gnveia ffioTuta cUcitur, cst iinitatio sermonis act mures et 
siippositas personas acconimnclata: iit, qiiibiis verbis uli potiiisscc Ariclro- 
machc, llectorc nioitiio. Pn.scian. See tbc Etliupteia; of Severiis the 
sophist, at ttie end of the Rhetorcs Srlecti, published by Gale. 

^ Milhndates.— liie publication, to which Dr. Bentley alludes, consists 
of 35 epistles, siippusi^d to have been written by M. Brutus; and the same 
number ot answers, wiiti a preface, by Mithridates, to king xMitfiridatrs his 
cousin.—Epistola', quas nobis reliquit nescio quis, Briiti nomine, nomine 
Fhalandis, nomine Seneca; et Pauli, quid ahiid censcri pussuiit quam Di.cr.A- 
MATiUNcuLiE? Krasm. £p. 1. 1 .1. Fabric. Bibl. Gra'C. 1. li. c. 10. vol. i. p. 414 . 

^ Bent, Dissert, upon Phul. p. 6 . edit. 1777. 

* Jamb, de Myst. sect. viii. c. i.—Julius Firmicus also ascribes 30,000 
srolnmes to Hermes. Mercunus il'.g,yptius conscripserat viginti iniDia vo- 
lumimim dc vanis siibsluiiliis & pniicipiis, & potestatuin ordiaibus coeles- 
tium. Mathes. 1 . ii. 
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extant under his name; but not one of them is genuine. Two of 
the most considerable, the Poemander, and the dialogue entitled 
iVsclepius, are metaphysical rhapsodies, containing a * medley of 
Christian, Platonic, and Egyptian doctrines, without either tqste 
or consistency ; and appear to bare been written since the com* 
mencement of Chrisliniiity.' 

'J'vcnty or thirty thousand books, produced by one author! 
Tlie veiy- idea shocks all liuniaii credibility; and, if ever such a 
number really existed, under the name of Hermes, we may fairly 
conclude, that the greatest pait of them were forgeiics.' 

The two books of Egyptian hieroglyphics, \\ Inch are ascribed 
to Horus i'\polio, or Ilorapollo, and said to have been translated 
out of the Egptiaii language into Greek by one Philippus, are the 
spurious productiou of some Greek sophist. 

i\ii epic poem, called the Argonautics, eighty-six hymns, and other 
pieces, pa-is under the name of Orpheus, the celebrated Thracian, 
who lived at the time of the Argonaiitic expedition.’ But they are 
evidently 'supposititious. As the ancients have told us that Or- 
plicus could make wild beasts, trees, rocks, and rivers listen to 
bis music, it is no wonder that certain poets in later ages assumed 
his character, and sent their productions into the world under his 
auspices. His name was an incomparable passport and reconi- 
inendation to the wntings of obscure bards. Aristotle asserted, 
that no such poet as Orpheus cm r existed: Orphrum pnetam 
docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse.”'^ Cicero 'seems to agree with 


* Casanbon calls the Poemander, sciiiicliristiani tncrum figineiiuim, and 
gives sutlicicnt reasons fur his upiiiiun. Kxercit. in Baron. Aiinal. num. 
lU. p. bb. Stilliiigfl. Orig. Sacra*, b. ii. c. 4. Asclepius isiu the Sdiiie style, 
and seems to be a ])roduction oi'thc sunie brain. 

^ Patricius assigns some very jirobablc leasons for the ascription of all 
these Looks to ll(.*rme'<.—Qiiutl fuetit, says he, in more anliquissiinomm 
honiiiiimi, ut si cm libru autliuritalciii acredere cuperent, vel Dei alicujus, iic 
iEgyptii Merciirn, vel huininis aliciijiis iiisignis, iiouune ornan-nt, rcverentia 
sciluec qiiAdaiii; ^cl etiam quod vendibillorem eonomine speiuiciit lure; vel 
quod loetiii propnu, alicni iiuiiiiiiis, quaiii siii insigiiibus, gratiam niajureiYi 
cutiscqiii sperarent ac imiiiurtahlaleiu; vel pustreiiio, quhd icvem author 
lihn ignorarctur, vidercnliirque in co cuuleiita dogmata non nisi niagui viri 
esse; aiit eliam neghgentiu quadaiii, ac imllA hbrorum expensioiie, alicujus 
cos viri Celebris nomine iiisigiiiverunt. Patric. Discuss. Peripat. tom. i. ]. 
3. p. 29. Vid. Galen, dc Simpl. Medic. I'acul. 1. vi. 

3 Siiiiias says, a little extravagantly, that Orpheus lived ** eleven genera¬ 
tions before the Trojan war." But who shall pretend to ascertain the age 
of a poet, who is said to have been the sou ut Apollo and Calliope, a.id to 
have gone down to the regions of Pluto to fetch liis wifef Saxius places 
him 1255 years before ChriSt. 
t Cic. de Nat. Dcor. 1. i. $ 107. 
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Aristotle; and Vossius, Huetius, and otherSi maintain the same 
opinion.* 

■ But, without calling his existence in question, we may be fully 
assured, that none of his works are now remaining. 

Musieus is said to have been the son, or the disciple of Orpheus.* 
The poem of Hero and Leander, which is published under his 
name, is probably the work of some Greek poet in the fifth or 
sixth century.^ It is observed, that he has borrowed very largely 
from the Dion}8iaca of Nonnus.'^ \^’e often meet wiih the name of 
Musseus; but never find the least intimation ol this poem, in any 
ancient writer. Tzetzes, I believe, is the first, who expressly 
mentions it.* It was first printed in 1486. 

We have a history, De Rxcidio 'rrqja*, of the Destruction of 
Troy, under the name of Dares Phrygius. In an epistle prefixed, 
it is pretended, that this Dai es was present at the siege; that his 
manuscript was discovered at Athens many years afterwards, by C. 
Nepos, and translated by him into Katin. 

But the inelegant, not to say, the despicable style in vVhich it is 


* Puto eiiini, triiimvirns istos poi-seos, Orphea, Miisa*iim, Linutn, non 
fiiisse; srd esse nomina ab anliqiiii Phccniciim liiiguH, qiiA usi Cadmus et 
aliqiiaindiii posteri. Voss, de Art. Poet. c. 13. p. 78. lliiet. Dem. Evang. 

prop. jv. c. 8. $ 1!). p. 184. edit. 1080.-Vid. Suid. in v. where," 

says Dr. Bentley, “ ihi^rc is an urvount of hall a score of siicli counterfeit 
writers." Disscri. on Phal. p. 10. /Elian. Var. Ilist. 1. ’’in. c. 6. Diog. 
Laert. in pniaini. §5. Pliny places Orpheus in the list of magicians, ^ldt. 
{list. I. XXX. (. 1. 

Some writers pretend, that the .Argoiiaiitics, the hymns, and other poctiral 
pieces, whu h are extant under the name oi Orpheus, are the works oi Oiio- 
inacntus, who lived about 5il0 years before the Chri.stian a‘ra.-Tins no¬ 

tion may be as groundless as the other. 

* Diod. Sic. I. IV. p. 2;i2. Suidiis. 

^ Musa'um hunr rerentiorem circumrirca tempora Cointhl, Tryphiodori, 
Joannis Gaza-i, Nonni, Christodon, Lconis Magistri, iniillis scilicet post 
Christum iiatnm aiiiiis, floruisse ccrtis.siinum est, pneter oratiunis structu- 
ram, ipso open'- tiiulo, uhi se graniniaticum appellat, Meva-aiou rov 
TA xa0'‘Hpdi xal A.ufjfoii; et isiiu.'>modi inscriptionerii in pliiribus me legisse 
memini iiianiisrriptis codicibus Allat. de Patna lloinen, c. 4. p. 75. 

An qnreso, iii«>i munitiis criticorum vatinniis, Miisxo, Orplieo, Lino, 
Phocylidi, et ahis ijmni MF.nrs, turn Pclasgki, lum Romanis, poemata spuria 
miilia, et illegitinia, assignata fuisse, hodiequc assignari insi-lsc, ut vcLcri 
Phoc^lidi quae siipcrsiint, Miisa'u dc Heroiie et Leandro pocma, scire qiiis 
unqiiani potuisset? JNlaussaci Dissert. Crit. de Ilarpocratione, p. 309. edit. 
1683. 

If we may depend on the authority of .Tosepliiis and Sextus Empiricus, 
there were no writings remaining, in their days, anions' the Creeks, ot 
higher antiquity, than the poems of Homer. See notes to chap. ix. p. 127. 

4 Paraeiis in Musaeiim. 

^ Tzet. Cliil. li. hist. 30. v. 4S5 l—T zetzes flourished about the year 1176 
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^mtten, as well as many other circumstances, clearly demonstrate 
the falsity of these pretences. 

There is another production of the same character, in-six books, 
Dc Bello Trojano, of the Trojan War, bearing the name of Die-* 
tys Cretensis. In the preface, and an epistle, which accompanies 
this work, it is asserted, that the author attended Idomcneus to the 
siege of I'roy, and wrote the history of that expedition in the Greek 
language, but in Phoeuiciaii characters; that his w oik was buned 
with him, at his own request, in u cofft'r made of pewter or tin ; 
that, in consequence of an earthquake, the coffer w'as discovered, 
in the reign of Nero; and some time afterwards translated into 
Latin, by one Q. Scplmiius Homaiius. 

This legendary tale, and some otheis, which I shall have occasion 
to mention, are evidently formed upon the old story of king Nutna,' 
who is said to have ordered that his books should be safely en* 
closed in a stone chest, and buried by his side. After they had 
lain m the ground 4{)() yeais,* they were, it seems, accidentally dis< 
covered, jftid appeared as fiesli, as if they had been newly written !* 
Some people nuagined, they were kept in this k\(;i4LLp:\t pue- 
SERVATioN by u miracle.^ Others, probably, a little more saga¬ 
cious than the rest, upon obseiving the I'^gyptiaii papyrus, of which 
they were made, the freshness of the writing, and the contents, 
looked upon them us forgeries, it is however agieed on all hands, 
that Q. Pelilius, the priptor, by a decree of the senate, caused them 
to be publicly burnt; which it rtaini} would iiift ha\c been suffered, 
if there had been anv reason to believe that the\ weie the genuine 
remains of the uiigious Niima.^ 

A small volume, containing 148 epistles, has been repeatedly pub¬ 
lished under the name and liiaractei of Phalaris, tyiant of Agri- 
gciitum. Ill the year ififlo, the Hon. Mr. Boyle printed a new 
edition of these Epistles, winch occasioned u memorable coiitro> 
versy between him and Jjr. Bentley. The luttii, in u disseitation,*' 


' V'arro Fragm. p. 51. Liv. 1. xJ. c. 2Q. Pliii. I. sin. c. 13. Pint. v. Nu- 
iiue, p. 74. Val. Max. I. i. c. i. ^ 12. LncUii. 1. i r. 27. Aur. V’lct. c. 3. 

^ Numadicd bef.Chr.C71.; and Ins books were louiid in ihc year 181. 
Cor''in. Plin. loc. cit. • 

3 >(00 inu'gros mudrl, sed reccntissimfi specie. Liy. loc. cit. 

* Majorc luiMctilo, qiiud tot iiifo«si diiravcrintannis. Plin. loc. cit. 

^ Inrlyta justilia reiigioqiie !Niiniie Poinpilii rraiil. Liv. 1. i. r. 18. 

* Bentley’s Disseriation was printed at tlie end of llie second rdilion of 
Mr. Wotton’s Kertectioiis on ancient and modern Learning, in loOr. The 
Examination of Bentley’s Dissertation, by the Hon. Air. Boyle, appeared 
about nine montbs afterwards; and a second edition oi it, before ihe end 
of the year 1698. Tliis drew from Dr. Bentley another edition ofhis Dis¬ 
sertation, in 1699, with a preface, and very large additions, in answer to 
the eiauiiner. 
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well known to the learned, considers the chronology, the language, 
the contents, and the first appearance of tliese epistles ; and incon¬ 
testably proves that they are the spurious productions of some 
sojphist, who lived in a much later age than the real Plialaris. To 
this Dissertation the learned author has subjoined some ciiticai 
remarks on the Epistles of Themistocles/ Socrates, and Euripi¬ 
des ; and on ^sop’s Fables, showing that they are likewise sup¬ 
posititious. 

Some of the dialogues, which are published among the works 
of Plato, were written by other authors. Erasmus thinks tlin 
so very evident, that, he who does not perceive it, must -have no 
discernment.^ 

Diogenes Laertius observes, that the dialogues, entitled, Eiyrxias, 
Acephalus or Sisyphus, Axiochus, and Demodocus, arc undoubt¬ 
edly spurious. ’ llie Definitions, the Dialogue on Virtue, and that 
on Justice, are generally placed in the same class.^ The Epinomis 
has been ascribed to Philippus Opuntius, one of Plato’s disciples 
the second Alcibiadcs to Xenophon,^ and Pha^don to Paha^tius.^ 


* The very judicious and acrurate Corsini deduces a new argument 
against the authenticity of the epistles, ascribed to Themistocles, Irum a 
mistake, which the author has made in the thirteenth e])istle, concerning the 
Corinthian month I’anrmus. Fa<«t. Attic. Dissert, iii. $ 39. 

* Sunt aliquot inter Vi.itonicos dialogos qiius nemo non sentit supposi- 
titios esse, nisi qui nihil uiiiiiinu sentit aiiiinu. Krasmi Epist. ad tom. iv. 
Ilieron. Op. p. 5 . 

^ Diog. lacrt. I. iii. c. Gt. 

Eryxias is ascribed to ALschincs, the Socratic philosopher, Suidas in v. 
Alayiytii, 

Sisyphus or Acephalus, to iEsebines. Diog. Laert. 1. ii. f 60. iii. $ G2. 
Suid. Joe. cit. 

Axiochus to /E<ichines. Diog. Laert. Ilarpoc. in v. ’Af'oxeju Suidas lor. 
cit. et ill V. ’aI’io'xo;. 

Demodocus: ei Sv toS nxarwys; TO si modd est opus Platoiiis. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. i. p. 315. 

* The"o^’9i, or Dclinitions, are supposed to have been written by .Speusip- 
pus. Diog. l^crt. I. iv. $ 5 . Lambccii Comment, de Biblioth. Ctcsar. 1. 
vii. p. 137. 

Tne Dialogue < 'i Virtue is placed by Suidas among the works of Ma¬ 
chines. * 

^ Diog. Laert. 1. iii. $ 37. 

^ Atheii 1. xi. p. 506. 

^ Menagii Observ. in Diog. I.aert. 1. iii. $ 63. Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Orsec. 
vol. ii. p. 9. Placcii Theatrum Fseudonymorum. p. 511. Patne. Discuss. 
Peripat. tom. i. 1. 3. 

In what relates to the want of authenticity, in some of Plato’s Dia¬ 
logues, and the works of others, I give the seiiiimrnts of learned writers. 
Without any design to adopt or maintain their opinions^ when they arc noi 
eoafirmetl by unqucstianablc evidence. 
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Laertius reckons up " near 400 books/' wliicb, he says, were 
undoubtedly written by Aristotle.' Patriciiis has collected the titles 
of 747, which have been ascribed to that philosopher.* ’But many* 
of these pieces, as- he has »ufliciently proved, are supposititibus. 
Galen and Ammonius give us an anecdote,' which accounts for 
this inundation of spurious publications, under the name of Aristotle.* 

“ When the Attali and the Ptolemies,” says Galen, ** were rival¬ 
ing one another in forming and enriching their respective libraries, 
the knavery of forging books and titles began [to be a common 
practice.] Por, in order to get money, many artful schemers pre¬ 
fixed the names of celebrated authors to their manuscripts, and, 
under such fictitious chaiaoteis, sold them to those princes.”’ 

Amnioiiins relates the same story. “ It is reported,” says he, 
“ that Ptolemy Pliihidelphus, being desirous of collecting the 
works of Aiistotle, as indeed he was of collecting all sorts of books, 
gave lewaiiis to those, who brought him any treatise of that philo¬ 
sopher. Some therefore, with a design to make an advantage of 
his libcraldy, affixed the name of Aiistollc to tile compositions of 
other authors.”* 

On this account, it is almost impossible fur us to know, which 
are the genniiie productions of AristoiJe. 

The treatise on Klucution, usually ascribed to Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, though not unworthy of his character, is most probably the 
woik of sonic other Demetrius, or some rhetorician of a later age, 
\\ ho lias assiinied his nanie.^ 


* rn Afi9/j,oy iyyv; mil TiTfnwifrimD^ (|iue ad qiiadriiigontoi iiiii luimeruni 
frrfe pcrveiiiurit. Diog Larrl. I. v § .‘I 4 . 

^ Si 111, ex vmiis iiiittiurihiis, atqiie ipso Aristoteic, collecti, libri triginta 
septem, rcliqiiis a l.aertio ei.'umcntis, atquc ns, qui extant, addaiitur, sep- 
imgeniorurn quadraginta septem niiinerum udimplebunt. Patric. Discuss 

Penpal. I. li. p. 18,-The same hooks were probably mentiuucd by dit- 

ferent autburs, iiiuler diflercnt titles. This circumstance seems to have de* 
ceivrt! uiiitiy wnteis, who have enumerated the works of the ancients. 

(Jiilci). Ill I(ip|H>(. de Nat. Horn. com. 11 . p. 17. 

* vh/ Tiarj 7i:9jS[iHtvni ipno'i wtp* Tii ’Ap.7T0TfXnii 

K-tXaifl Trt Xsiffcir, xiil jk£ovai Tiig ■n^ocrpifOJO'iy avTM /Si/Sxou; Tou 

o9i» Tivi: /SobXojutyoi, iiriyfci^tn; rjl toC ovs^nri, 

■xfoan/of, Aiiinl Plolenixuin Ploiidclphum inccnsuin stiuhw hlIs^e circa 
Aristotehs hliros, sicuti et circa alios, et miinera deihvic ns, qui sibi adfer- 
rcol libros philimophi. Quarc quidam ditan inde volentcs inscripscrunt 
hbros nomine philosophi, eique detulcrunt. Ammon. Com. in Arist. Categ. 
p. 10. 

* The Scholiast on the Niibcs of Anstophancs, quoting a passage in the 
treatise 011 F.lociitioii, says, Jtf tfti aiovunof 0 ‘AXiKa^vno-irtb; cv tw ittpl 'Ep/urniiAt: 
For this and other reasons, Valesiiis ascribes the treatise on Flociition to 
Dionysius Ilahcarnasseus. Valesii F.xccrpta, p. C5. Aleuagii Observ. in 
Diog. Lacrt. 1. v. $ 81. Ilod. dc Pibl Text. 1. 1 . c. 0. p. 55. 

Vossiiis, Gale, &c. ascribe it to sonic oth^r Demetrius. Auctor videtiir 

NO. XXXI. CV. //. VOL. XVT.' I 
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A hundred and thirty comedies were circulated at Rome, iinderi 
the name of Plautus ; but we are assured, that Varro, an excel¬ 
lent judge m this case, included only twenty-one in the list of that 
author’s worjis.’ 

Among the various pieces, which have been falsely ascribed to 
Cicero, the Consolatio is the must remarkable. 'I'liis tract 
made its first appearance in the year l.'iBS, and is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been the work of Sigonius. “ 'I'lie essay de Coiiso- 
latione,” says Dr. lleiitley, “ as coming from a skilful hand, may 
perhaps pass for Cicero’s with sonic, as lung as ('ireiu himself shall 
lust.”* 'I'hcie is however uii obvious and striking circiniistaiice 
attending it, which alone seems to deslio\ all its pieteiisioiis to 
authenticity ; and that is, the passages quoted by Cactantius^ from 
Cicero’s real work do not exist in the present Consolutio. 

in the second century, we find the piaclice of forging books so 
very common, and so eagerly pin sued, that it was nnpo.sxibie to 
guard against literary impositions.'^ We have a nienioiuble ni-staiicc 
of those fiaiidnii. it .sciieines in the case of Calen. Thdt eminent 
physician having been the author of many volumes, not only on 
medical subjects, but on plnlosopliy, giammai, and ilielonc,’ lest 
his reputation should he injured by spiiiioiis publications, gave the 
woild a particular acroimt of bis wiilmgs.'' Yet, iiotwithstandiiig 
this precaution, above foity books were fallieied upon him, which 
arc not included in his catalogue.^ 


alius Demetrius, rhetor i\lc\.iniliiniis. Voss. In.slit. Oral. I. vi. c. g.- 

Tandem in scnteiuiam Vussiumiin triinsivi. (Idle pnef. ad llliet. Select.— 
I'ropcndet uiiinuis lit (red.iiii, Deinetriiim Aie.\rindriiiiiin aiiiculi hiijiis li- 

belli uiiLtitreni esse ILiidsou ])ia‘h ad Diuiiys. Halir.-Uemctni aiiciijus 

rbetons lihcllus. I'dbiic. IJibl. (jia-c. ]. iv. e. 31. § I. vol. iv. p. 424.—~- 
Deiiietniis was a very cuiiniioii name. Diogenes Laertius mentions twenty, 
and Fabricius above a hundred Dcmctrii. Bibl* Dra:c. vol. x. p. 390. 

The editor of Daniel beciindiim LXX. contends, th&t the treatise on 
Elocution IS really the woik of the celebrated Demetruis Plialcreus. Dis¬ 
sert. IV. $ 15. 

' A. Gell. 1. iii. c. 3. 

* Bentley, Dissert, on Phil. p. o.—See the opinions of several writers on 

this subject collected by Hlatcius, in his Theatnini Pseudonymonini, mini. 
C46. p. 179—181. # 

^ Lactaii. 1. III. c. 14- 18. Vui. Lipsii Opera, tom. i. edit. Moreti, p. 411. 
Clerici Art. Crit. torn, ii, p. 3.33. 

Neiiiini non notiim, qus\in fertile et fcecunclum scriptonim fictitionim 
fuerit seciilnni sccundiim a Christo nato. Nihil magis tunc temporis in 
usu fuit, miiim libros cmittere sub nominibii.s antiqiiiorum. Quod infinitis 
exemplis liiculenid constat, llodius, de Bib). Te.xt. Ong. 1. i. c. 9. p. 53. 

' biiidaa in v. rax>iire;. 

* Iltpi Tu)'» {Ai'iu» /Si/Sxtuiv. 

^ Odleiin, quanquam dc libris suis librnm edidisset, quo testatum relin- 
queret, quiiiani a se conscripti libri essent, sunt tamen reperii homiuc* 
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In this manner a multitude of spurious productions have been 
published under the names of Hoiner, yEsop, Kiiripides, Hippo¬ 
crates, Aristophanes, J^ysias/ Deinostliencs, Plutareli, Lucian,' 
Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Quintilian, and almost every other eminent 
author of (irecceand Home.* 

Tlie forgeries of Anriius Viterl)ien«is are well known. In the 
year 1407, tins impudent monk published a volume, containing, us 
he pretended, the Antiquities of Jk‘io>>iis in live books;one book of 
Manetlio s Supplement to Jierosus; one book of Xennpkoirs 
^qiiivoca; tuo books of Fubius Pictor on the (lolden Ago, and 
the Origin of Pome; one book of MYrsilus l^sbnis on the Pe- 
lasgic VVar; one book of Cato’s Origiiu-s; one book ot an Itine¬ 
rary by Antoiiiiiiis l*ins; one book of C. SenipionuiN, on the 
Division of Italy; a chronological tract by Archilochus; one book 
of Metasthenes^ on the Assyrian and JVrsiaii Annuls; an Ppilonic 
of History by Phiio m one book; a tract of Marius Aretins on 
the Situa^on of Sicily; and a Dialogue, containing a description 
of Spain, by the same author.'* 

'I'hese fragments utie illustrated by the comments of Annins 
Ininsclf; and fur some years passed fui the gcinuiie uoiks of the 
authors, whose nuiii(>s they bear. 'I'hey are now universally ex¬ 
ploded, as the fictions of the editor. 

The learned Dr. Piideanx, having occasion to mention the for¬ 
geries of .Annins, the Jbibsli ilistoiy of deofl'iey of Moinnoulh,* 


jiidiicah,qiii illi prater a f-c nnrnin.iros .sseripserunt lilaos pliisipiain qiia- 
dr.iginlii. I’alnc. Jli'-eii'-s. I’eripaf t(,in 1.1.3 p 20 

' IlarporrLilion, in Ins esculleiit LrMion on ilie Tfii Orators of CJrecce, 
when lie inc'iitiuiis any onitiuii of f.ysuts, or o* oiliei», the iuilhentirity of 
which IS not siinieierilly .isic iiaiiied, usually snlijoiiis llie word.s, •»' y»»Vief, 
“ it It he "eiiniiie.” And tin-' useful tanln n he lepenls, on iii.iiiy oce.isions, 
iu ihe (uiiise of hy> ri-fercrii cs v. p. 11. 13. id 17.22 23 aliln p.issim. 

Vid. Erjsini Kpist. ad tom iv. liioroii. Op. p. j. I’ladii 'nieatruni 
Pvcudoin iiioniiii. 

* Ita cum niepte vucat, qni esl Mcgasthcncs \'oss. dc Ilisi. Lat. I. lii. 
c. 8. p. 609. 

* lierosi, s.atcrdotis C^halddici antiqinl.itiini Idiri qiiin(|ue, Roma', 
1-197. folio. This collection wa^afterwards punted at Venae, l\iiis, Jl.isil, 
Antwerp, and other places. 

* Geotircy of Monmouth lived in the time of Henry the I’lr-'t and Ste¬ 
phen, and was bishop of St. Asaph m tl.'j2. In Ins Hnti'-h History he 
affirms, that Bnitiis, the great-grandson of ,T,iicas, and idler him above 
seventy glorious niunarchs, reigned lu this island, iluring a period of 1053 
years, before the invasion of Juhus Osar, lie continues liia niurativo to 
the death of Cadwalladcr, in the year 089. 

This history contains the story of king Lear and his dauglitcrs; an 
arrolint of the wonderful exploits of Ulhcr I'cndragon, and king Arthur; 
the piophecics of Mtrliu, and many siniilar curiosities. 
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and other productions of the same stamp, subjoins this reflection : 
** All these are no other than the fictions of the first editors. 
They framed them to perpetuate their names by the publication ; 
and they ha^e truly done so, for they are still remembered for it; 
but no otherwise, than under the style of infamous impos¬ 
tors,”* 

It is remarkable, that no province of literature has been so 
grievously infested with cheats and forgers, as that of Jewish and 
ecclesiastical antiquity*. Here we read of the hooks of Abel, 
Seth, Enoch, Shem, Abraham, and Og the giant; the testa¬ 
ments of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Job, Moses, Solomon, and 
the twelve patriarchs ; the liturgies of Matthew, Mark, John, 
James, Peter, the Vii^n Mary, and Jesus Christ; the acts of 
Andrew, John, Mark, Matthias, Paul, Peter, Philip, Thomas, 
Pihte, Caiaphas, and Theda; the eimstlks of Luke to Galen, 
Peter to James, John to a man who had the dropsy, Paul to the 
l<aodiceans, and the Virgin Mary to Ignatius; the gospels of 
James, Andrew, Thomas, Philip, Barlliolomew, Matthias, Bar¬ 
nabas, Thaddaius, Peter, Paul, Nicodenius, Judas Iscariot, and 
Eve; the revelations of Peter, Stephen, Paul, 'I'lioinas, 
Solomon, Moses, Job, Elias, Abiaham, Noah, Adam; the ma¬ 
gical WRITINGS of Solomon, Joseph, Abraham, Ham, and 
Noah.^ 

To this list we may add the following extract from a decree of 
pope Gelasius 1. made in the year 494, Ue Libris apocrypliis, &c. 

Itinerarium nomine Petri apostoli, quod nppellatur S. Cle- 
meutis, libri viii. apocrypliuin. 

Actus nomine Andresc apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Philippi apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Petri apostoli, apoc. 

Actus nomine Thonue apostoli, apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Thaddaei, apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Thomse apostoli, quo utuntur Manichaei, 
apoc. 

Evangelium nomine Bamabae, apoc. 


* Prid. Connect vol. ii. p. 804. 

* Illud me vehcmenler movet, qudd videam priniis ecclesise temporibus 
qiiaqyihlinmos extitisse, qui facinus palmarium judicabant, coeleatcm yert- 
tateqa llginentis siiis ire adjutum; quo faciliits videlicet nova doctrinaa 
gentium sapientibus adinitteretnr. Officiosa h%c mendacia vucabant, bono 
nne cxcogitata. Quo ex fonte diibio procul sunt orti Lisni sfxcenti, quos 
ilia xtas & proxinia videnmt Casaub. in Baron. Annalcs Exercit. 1. uiiui. 
18. p. 54. 

’ Fabric. Codex Pseudepigraphus Vet Test Cod. Apoc. Nov. Test, 
passim. 
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JBvaiigeliuni nomine Bartlioloinsei apostoli, apuc. 

Kvangelium nomine Andrea: apostoli, apuc. 

Evangelia^ qua: falsavit Lucianus, apoc. 

£vangelia, qua:' falsavit Hesychius, apoc. 

Liber de Infanti^ Salvatoris, apuc. 

Liber de Nativitate Salvatoris, et dc S. Marii, et de obstetric* 
Salvatoris, apuc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Pastoris, apoc. 

Libri omiies, quos fecit l^ntirius, discipiilits diaboli, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur de filiabus Adte, vei Gencsisj^ apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Actus Theda* & Pauli apostoli, apoc. 

Revelatio, qusD appellatur Thoma* apostoli, apuc. 

Revelatio, quse appellatur Pauli apostoli, apoc. 
ievelatio, qute appellatur Stephani, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Trutisitus S. Maria*, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Pmiiitentla Ada?, apoc. 

Liber,,qui appellatur Diogenes, noniinq gigantis, qui post dilu¬ 
vium cum dracoiic pugnasseperhibetur, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Testamentum Job, apoc. 

Liber, qui appellatur Sortes apostolorum, aj)OC. 

Liber, qui appellatur Laus apostolorum, apoc. 

Liber Canonum apostolorum, apoc. 

Epistola Jesu ad Abgariim regent, apocrypha, 8cc.‘ 

The decree, from which this catalogue is ^ken, is supposed by 
Dr. Cave,^ aud some other ecclesiastical writers, to be suppositi- 
ious. Rut the learned Casauboii speaks of it in much more fa¬ 
vourable terms. i*'or having mentioned the gospel according to the 
[ilgyptians, the prophecy of Ram, the .ipocalypse of Moses, and 
tther notorious forgeries, he calls it, insigiiiter salutaredecretum,” 
i very salutary decree, in which, he says, many books of this des¬ 
picable sort are specified and condemned.^ 

tiovvever, whether it k genuine or not, it will serve to show us, 
vhat numbers oT absurd and scandalous publications were imposed 
ipou the world, in the first ages of Christianity, under the respect- 
blc names of apostles and evangelists. llanc legem,” says Vai re- 
ius on a quotation from the same decree, “ lilc duximiis snbjici- 
indam, ut mclibs intclligatui^ quantum prafpostcra hominiini inge- 
tia fallacibus hujusmodi et fucosis artibus delcctentur.”'*^—Sup- 
losing the decree itself is a forgeiy, it is but an addition to the 
aipositioiis already mentioned. 

Jf we descend to the primitive fathers, we shall find a multitude 


* Fabric. Cod. Apoc. p. 05 135. Varreni Censura, p. 14. &c. 
‘ Cave, Hist, later, sub an. 492. 

^ Casaub. in Baron. Annal. Excrcit. i. p. 22.54. 

* De Beroso Censura, p. 14. 
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of spurious productions under their names. Cave * enumerates 
thirty pieces cf that kind, which have been ascribed to Cyprian ; 
thirty, which liave appeared under the name of Jerom ; sixty, Mhich 
have been published as the wuiksof Austin; seventy, which have 
been fathered on Chrysostoiu; and so on, in proportion to the re> 
.putation of each respective w'riter. 

The innnber of loigeiies, false records, and counterfeit antiqui¬ 
ties, imposed upon the world by the advocates of the church 
of Uome,^ in support of thcii religion, or, more propeily speaking, 
their system of .superstition, exceeds almost all imagination, 
and affoidsa deplorable instance of the depiavity of mankind, and 
the lacility with vxhich knaves and bigots have suppressed every 
sngge.slion of conscience, reu.son, and itligion, while they were 
engagtd in the pin suit of what is absurdly, if not ironically, called 
a Pious PiiAU I)! 

If we confine our obsoivatioiis to the present century, and to 
our own country in puiticniar, wo shall meet w'lth several notorious 
in.slances of 'iteiary nalt and imposition. 

'I'lie late Ps.ilmuna/ai wiote a ticiitious history of Formosa,^ 
and invented a new language, wliiih, ho pretended, was the lan¬ 
guage <jt that island. The impo.sitiou was suppoitcd fot some 
tune ; and the author was caressed as a prodigy of abstinence, piety, 
and leainmg. Bui in the latter pail of Ins life, his conscience 
begun to upbiaid him; and, in a posliiiiinuus publication, he ac¬ 
knowledged, that the account, which he had given of rormosa, and 
of Ills tiavels and cunvcTsiun from paganism to Chiislianity, w'as an 
iijfainuns firliuii.'*' 

In the yeui 1747, the lileruti were surprised at the appearance of 
an Es.say on Milton’s Bsc and linitatioii of the Moderns, in his 


' Cave, Ilisl. Litrr. 

* See ii hook, eiilidfd llcjinaii Forgeries, published in i673. 

^ An hi<'loiicul aiid geographical Description of Formosa, 8vo. 1704.— 
A .second edition ol <<ns woik was published in 1705, with a preface, con¬ 
taining, “ an answer ti every thing, that liad been objected against tlie 
authui and liis book ” 

PsalmanaKar died iii 1763, about the cigbty-sixth jear of bis age*. 

* Memoirsul ■**•, cemiiionly known b. the name ofdcorge I'salnia- 
nazar, d reputed native ot Funuusa, wntieii by himself, in urdci to be pub- 
lislitd atler liis death, &r. Bvo. 1761. 

In Ills will lie says: “ The pniioipai manuscript I thought myself in 
duty bound to lease behind, is a faitblul nanaiivc of my c'clnia'ioii, and 
the sallies ut my wieuheil youthful years, and the various ways by which 
1 was, ill some measure, unavoidably led into tbc base and sli.imelul im¬ 
posture, of passing upon the world for a native of Formosa, and a convert 
to Cliristiamty, am! backing it with a fictitious account of that island, and 
of my own travels, conversion, &c. all or most of it hatched m iiiy own 
brain, without regard to truth and honesty." p. 5, 6. 
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Paradise Lost, by William Lauder tlic tendciiry nl'whirli N\as lo 
show, that Milton was a pLigiary. In pursuance of this design, 
be charged Milton with having borrowed many parts of his planj 
many passages, seiilinieiits, and images, tiom ihc Saccotis of’Ma- 
senius, the Adamiis Exul of (irotuis, the 'J'liiiiiiphus Pacis of 
Staphorstius, the Coiiioedia Apocalyptica of John l<'ox, the Lev 
custa* of Phineas i'letcher, the Belluin Angelicum of 'raubman,* 
and other similar productions. 

Some of the examples which he produced in support of this 
accusation, bore such a striking re.seniblance to passages in the 
Paradise Lost, that niain of his readers wuie inclined to applaud 
bis sagacity, and the propricU of his remarks. 

But while the enemies of Milton weie shouting, I'u triumphe ! 
and insulting the iiieinory of the injured poet, an acute and learned 
writer rose up m his defence, and effectually exposed this masler> 
piece of band and imposition, by demonstrating, that Lauder had 
inserted several passages of I log’s tianslation ’ of Paradise Lust, 
and other lines of his own composition, into the extracts, w hich he 
had produced from Maseiiitis, Stafihorstiiis, and others; and then 
urged those very hues as a prouf^ that Miiloii had copied them.* 


' Lander cuiiiincincd Ids attack n|KJii Millon in the Oeiitlerniiirs Maga¬ 
zine lot January 1747, and rontiriiird his ainniadvijj'sioiis,aidiHrret]t tiinei, 
initial luihliratiun. An luiaginary ■'iiccess pruinptcd him to reprint Ins 
vxlrai isand uliservation^, witii luiisidnable additiuiis in a separate vuliiine, 
Uvo wliti li appeared inDeccndicr 1749. 

' J.iroliiis iVLispiiiiis was protc-'SOr lit ihcturn and poetiy, in tlic Jesuh.s' 
college at Culngn. Ili.'i Sarcoti'i cunsisiis ot live hooks, and was printed 
about tlie }car 16.04. Aii elegant edition ot this poem, and of some other 
picLL’s, hy Maseniiisand (irenaii,was published at I’ans m 1771, with some 
uhsiTvatioiis fii Lauder’s controversy. 

Grutiusissaid to have written bis tragedy, rntillcd, Adaniiis Ksiil, when 
he was only eighteen years*ot age. It wa*> jiriutcd at la^yden in ICUl; but 
was nut inserted m the collection ot Ins poems. 

Caspar Staphorstius was a Diiich |ioet and divine. IIis Triumpliiis PacKs 
was a congratulatory ])ocm, on the conclusion of the pe.icc between the 
states of Holland and the commonwealth of England, in 1655 

.lolui Fox, the martyrulogist, jaibiished his Comadia Aporalyptica, or 
Chnstus Tnuinphans, iii 1551. 

Phineas Fletcher was Fellow^of King's College, Cambridge. Ilispocm 
against the Jesuits, entitled Lucustz, vcl Pieias Je!>uitica, was printed in 
1627. 

Taubman, the author of Dellum Angelicum, priuled about the year 1604, 
was the celebrated eommentator on Plautus and Virgil. 

^ Paraphrasis poctica in tna Johannis Mdtoni, V. C. puemata, viz. Pa> 
radisum Ainissiim, Paradisum llccuperatuni, et Samsonctn Agomsleu. 
Autore Giilielmo ilogxo. .Londini, 1690. 

* Milton vindicated from the charge of plagiarism, brought against him 
hy Mr. Lauder; and Lauder himself convicied of several foroehies and 
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As this charge was unanswerable, Lauder thought proper to 
throw himself on the candor of the public, by subscribing a pe¬ 
nitential aeknowledgment, dictated by a learned friend, of all his 
intci'polatioiiji in the writers he liutl quoted.* 

Ill the year an enteipii^ing writer published an epic poem 

in six books, enlilltd rHigal, and other pieces, of a singular cha¬ 
racter, under the name of Ossian, which vi ere said to have been 
translated fioiii the Galic or Erse, 'i'he truth of this assertion 
has liecn frequently conti overted. It is however strenuously main¬ 
tained by those who are advocates for the literary glory of Cale¬ 
donia. lint the very e.xistence of Ossian, if ever there was such a 
poet, is, like the history of Orpheu.s, enveloped in fable and 
romance; and though we may allow' the pretended translator to 
have collected some traditionary stones, some ancient truguients, 
and some strolling ballads, we may reasonably suspect, that the 
greatest part of these poems have been composed by the editor, as 
he has never condescended to favour the world with the works of 
Ossian in their original language, though such a publication has 
been frequently requested and would have not only silenced all 
objections, but have been esteemed a valuable curiosity in the re¬ 
public ot letters.’ 

About the beginning of the year 1777^ the attention of the pub¬ 
lic was excited by a volume of Eoems, which w'cre said to have 
been written at Bristol by Thomas Rowley, a secular priest of 
that city, and others, in the fifteenth century.*^ 'i'hesc pieces were 
read with surprise and admiration, and occasioned a vaiiety of 
conjectures, relative to then authenticity. It was asserted, that 


jMi'o‘«iTioNs on the public. By John Douglas, M. A. [late bishop of 
halisbury. Kd.] 8vo. 1751. 

A second ediiioii ut tins pamphlet was published in 1756. 

* This confcbsion was eiilitled, A Letter to the itev.^ Mr. Douglas, oc¬ 
casioned by Ins viudic.itioH of Milton,^£C. By W'm. tauder, A.M.4iu. 
J751. Ir was dictated by Dr. Johnson, who, at first, had conceived a la- 
vorahlc opinion of T/auder’s abilities and integrity. Lander however, 
in the ^ ear 1754-, rclraolcd his confession, defended Ins essay, and made 
a new attack upon Milton, m a pamphlet, enniled, ** King Charles 1. vin¬ 
dicated from the charge of plagiarism, brought against him by Mdton ; anil 
Milton iiiinsclf convictei' of forgery, and a gross imposiiiun on the public." 
—Lauder died in Darbadoes, about the year 1771. 

^ Dr. Juliiisoii required, that the original siioidd be deposited in either 
the king’s or the nianschai college at Aberdeen, and submitted to public 
inspection; but tins was never done. Hawkins's Life of Joliiisoii, p- 488. 

^ It is said, that Ossian was the son of I'liigal, a king of Scotland, cele¬ 
brated for his prowess; that he lived in the beginning of the fourth century; 
and that these poems are superior to those of all other Caledonian bards, 
both in genius and antiquity. 

* In the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 
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the original manuscripts had been found in an old chest in RedcUff 
church, at Bristol, by one Chatterton the sexton ; that Chatterton 
gave them to his nephew, the master of a writing-school in Pile- 
Street;' and that, after the death of the latter, tbe^’ fell the 
hands of his son, ’lliouias Chatterton, who.sent some of them to 
the editors of tlie magazines, and disposed of others. 

Some learned writers have maintained, that they are the genuine 
productions of Rowley others have supposed, that they were 
not written by Rowley, but forged by Chatterton,^ who probably 
derived the first idea of such a project from some old parchinonts, 
which might have been found, as he asserted, in a chest in RedclifF 
church. 

This opinion seems to be much more probable than the other, 
for the following reasons. 

1. It is hardly to be imagined, that all the poems, ascribed to 
Rowley, could have lain in a chest, unobserved and unexainined, 
for the space of 300 years; and that there should not, during this 
long interval, have been one, among all die learned vicars of Ued- 
clift' cluirch, who had the ciiiiosity to examine, an<l the .sagacity to 
discover, the contents of this wonderful repository. 

The phraseology, the splendid descriptions, the ])octical 
images, the harmony of the versification, very unusual with wiiters 
of the fifteenth century, the manifest imitation of later jioets, some 
apparent aiiacliroiiisiiib, and otiif.u t;i kcumstancks, .are strong 
presumptive evidence's, that they are not the (zonipositioiis of l{ow- 
Jey. 

Cliuttcrtoii's abilities for a \\ork of this nature cun hardly be 
doubted, if we attend either to his comments on the poems attri¬ 
buted to Rowley, or to many similar pieces, winch, we arc assuied, 
are his genuine and acknowledged productions.* 


' AccuiiiU ot Chatterton hy'Dean Millcs. 

^ Their dulhcnlicity IS assf’rted 111 sevcial publications, particularly the 
I'oilowiiig:— “ I'ocms, supposed to have been written at Bristol, by Tiiumas 
liowicy, Acc. with a Commentary. By Jeremiah Milles, Dean of Exeter, 

4to. ir02.” 

“ Observations upon the Poems of Tliomas Rowley, iii which the au¬ 
thenticity of those poems is iistertained. By Jacoh Bryant, Em|. 8vo. 1702." 

Thomas Chatterton, the hero of this controversy, was bum Nov. 20. 
1752, and educated at a chanty-school m Biistoi. ^\'t ilic age of fourteen, 
lie was articled cleik to an attorney in ih.it city. In Apiil 1770. he came 
lo lamdon, m hopes of advancing his fortune by his pen; but he was so 
ini'^erably disappointed, that about lour rnunths afterwards, in a fit of de¬ 
spair, he put an end to Ins life, at the age of seveniccn years and nine 
months. 

* Sec Remarks on Cliatterton’s Mistcllanies by the Author of this Dis¬ 
sertation, in the Critical Review for August 1778, wiiere it is shewn, that 
there have been many f ably cemusis, equal or superior to Chatterton, 
in tlie republic of letters. 
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But, not to dwell any longer on snpposititious books, let us 
proceed to fictitious inscriptions. 

' About the year 1435, Cyiiacus Ancoiiitanus, surnamed the An- 
tiquavy, collected inscriptions, and other remains of antiqnity, in 
different parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa.* He pretended to 
have found a multitude of inscriptions in Spain, as well as in other 
countries, which Ambrosius Morales, and other Spanish historians, 
quoted upon his authority. But the learned and judicious Antonins 
Augustinus, archbishop of Tarragon, assures us, that many of these 
inscriptions were fictitious; and that, in his time, none of them 
were to be seen in Spain.* 

in 15.34, Petrus Apianus and Bartholomaeus Amantius published 
a large collection of antiquities at Ingolstadt, in which they inserted 
a considerable number of tho.se which had been either collected 
or invented by Kyriacus.^ The learned writer i have just now 


On this occasion, the present Dissertator, though he owns those insig* 
niheant remarks, would wish to intimate, that his concern in the same Re¬ 
view extended only from August 1764 to September 1765 inclusive; and 
that he is not, at present, accountable fur any criticisms which appear in 
that pubhcatinn. 

' Cynacus’s inscriptions, in three volumes, folio, entitled, Aritiquarum 
Rcrum Commcntaria, were never entirely published. .Seme of them only 
were communicated by himself to his friends; about 200 were printed by 
C. Moronusin 1660, aiidothcrs have appeared in different collections. 

A small volume in t 2 mo. entitled, Kyriaci Anconitaiii liincrariiiin, was 
published by Laiireiitius INIchus, at Florence, in 1742, containing eight 
Letters by Kyri.iciis, and a prcf.ice by the editor, in vindication of tlic au¬ 
thor’s literary character. Rut this pulihcatiun (OiiliUiis no inscriptions, 
nor any very important information. 

* ('3 rifU 1 Ancoinlam inscriptiunes phirnnas in .Annalihiis llispain<r Ain- 
brosiiis Morales tcnieiedcscripsit. B. Mirari cquidein soleo in lot taiilisque 
antiqiiis inscnptionihns, qiias illcalliilit, iiiillas hodie in JJis|iania Icgi,. A. 
lllud mcummodi cst, videri .loaiinem Amiiiim & ('yriui uin, Mindixqiie fa¬ 
rina' homines, Tlispaiios nriderc voliiisse, cuiifictis IJispuno'-iiin rebii!) gestis 
£iib Noa, Tuhale; sene I'cin cuutextu regum falsoniiii, (jii.isi nostris reg- 
nasscni temporibus; fictis :idha:c lapidibus, de bcllo ciiin Vinatho, & Ser- 
torio; iivili qiioque C.i saris ac Purnpeii, &c. Angustini Anliqiiitaliim 
Dialogi. xi. p. 161 

Augustinus’s Dialogues were ])u1)lished 111 the Spanish language in 1587, 
and translated into Latin by And. Scholttis, 1617. The author died 111 
1588, aged 71 yeans. Voss, clellist. Lat. 1. 111 . e. 10 . p. 809. 

lirinesiiis speaks favourably of Cyriacus. Inscript. Aiitiq. praf. p. li. 

3 Tbiss collection bears the following title: Inscriptiunes sacrusancta' 
vetustatis, noil ilia: quidem Runiunse, sed totius fere urbi< 3 , suniino studio 
1 C inaxirnis iinpciisis terra marique coiiquisita;, fcliciter iiicipiiint. Mag- 
nifico viru, domino K.iymiindo Fug^ro, 6ic. Petrus Apiuiuis Muthema- 
tirus, & Bartholonucus Amantius Pocta. D. £. D. Ingolstadii, anno 

MDXXXIV. 

Pnmi, qui excerpta ex Kyriaci scliedis typis excuderunt, fuerc Petrus 
Apianus & Bartholoinieus Amantius. Kyriaci [tin. pra;f. p. 59. 
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cited affirms, that many of these inscriptions are forged by different 
authors.' 

About the year 1520, Alexander Geraldinus pretended to have ' 
found ill various'parts of Ethiopia, on both sides of^he equinoxial 
line, many Roman inscriptions and antiquities,^ more valuable (if 
genuine) than all the inscriptions and antiquities which the rest of 
the world could produce, liut it is observable, that no traveller, 
besides himself, ever saw these curiosities; and, as M. de la Mothe 
le Vayer remarks, it is the greatest inipertiiieiice to raise imagi¬ 
nary pillars, and bear testimony to the conquests and dominion of 
the Romans, in places, where apparently no Roman ever set his 
foot, and in direct opposition to their own historians."^ Geral- 
dinus appears to have been as great a traveller, and—as great a ro¬ 
mancer, as JLeo Africanus ; par nobile fratrum ! 

In lfj3(j, Curtins Inghiramius published a volume of Tuscan 
Antiquities,* containing a multitude of Lalm inscriptions, relative 
to the origin of Volaterra, Sena, Rome, gvc. which, he says, he 
found under-ground at Scornellum, near Volaterra. 7'hc insciip- 
tions, he tells us, were written by one Piosperus Eesulanus, who 
lived III the time of Cicero,^ and deposited by him in that place, 
with an epistle to the finder, in which he prophetically describes 
the said Inghiramius; lays many strict injunctions on him not to 
communicate the originals to any one ; and denounces the most 
hoiriblc calamities on such as shouhl presujne to steal, to touch 
them, to depreciate the credit of the finder, or rob him of th(' glory, 
to which he was entitled for the discovery of these inestimable 
treasures.* 


' In antimiiUtibns orhis tonus, a I’elro Apiano& Uartliolomipo Amanlio 
forks tliitis, tirtsr iniilta* siint a riivcrsis .iiirluiiltus instriptiunes. Aug Dial 
\i. I). 16Q. IMpiiagiaiia, l<*m. iv. p. '>03.—Due of the first in this collection 
is uio foolish |trt)ph('cv ol 11. Caiddiis, wlm h will he niciitioiifd lie‘re.iffcr. 

* Alcxaiitin Gcrdlihiii Itincraniiiii ad regioiies sub irqninoMalj phiL’/i 
roiibtiUitas. [’anno 1520; complccti iis aiiluinitales & ritus popnlornin ,Kiiii- 
opia*, AtriCiV, Atlantici Occam, & Tiidi(annn legioniini. Ac< csseriinl aiir- 
tons opns( iiU alia, cdciilc Unnplirio Gcraldiiio,ejusabnopotr.] 8vo. ){oni:r, 
1031.—Gpraldiiiiis was made bishop of Sr. Domingo, tlie cajulal ot Hispa¬ 
niola, ill 1516, and died m 1526. 

^ De la iMothe Ic Vayer, des aiiciens llistoriens Qreci A: Latins. 

* This work is entitled, Kthriiscaiuin Antiquitatinn 1 laginciita, quibus 
iirbis lioiiia', aliariiin(|ii(> geiUiinn priinordia, inoies, & res gesla indicunli-i, 
it Ciirtio liigliirainio reperta Scornelli piopc V^iillerrain. rrancohirti, aniuj 
saintis Mnrxxwii. Kihriisco vero cIi tla cl> (ctt.vrv. l-'olio. A for¬ 
mer edition was printed at Florence in 1GS6. 

* Bel. Chr. 60. 

* Alius, si forl^ invenerit, eas scripturas tangere non aiideat; ahoquin 
superfim infcraoru’.nqiie deoruni iram expertus penbit lulelix . . . Si quis 
has scripturas qiiovis niudosibi arripuerit, faiiise et corporis jacturam lacict 
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It is easy to see tlie author’s views in throwing out these denun* 
ciatioiis. Though they were perfectly absurd and ridiculous, they 
were plainly intended to check the impertinent curiosity, tlie ani¬ 
madversions, and the ridicule of his opposers. 

The whole performance however bears the most obvious marks 
of fraud and imposition/ llie characters do not in the least cor^ 
l^spond with the mode of writing in the time of Cicero; the 
tinity is mean and barbarous; the customs, which are occasionaUy 
mentioned, were unknown in ancient Rome; and the stories, 
which are told of the patriarch Noah, are alone sufficient to expose 
the grossness of the cheat. 

To these remarks we may add, that the artist very simply and 
inadvertently wrote his inscriptions on paper, which was known to 
have been made about tlie time of the pretended discovery.* 

Some have ascribed this performance to Postellus some, to 
Paganinus Gaudentius ; others affirm, that the author was Thomas 
Phsedrus or Foedrus, who was keeper of the Vatican libraiy, about 
the year 1490. It is most probable, that Inghiramius himself was 
the real fabricator of all these ridiculous inscriptions.^ 

But the most euterprizing and eminent practitioner in the art of 
making fictitious inscriptions, was Annins of Viterbo, whom I have 
already mentioned. Antonius Augustinus gives us the following 
account of the process, which Annins observed in his forgeries. 

** Mihi Latinus La^nius^ Viterbiensis, vir doctus, bonsque fidei, 
de Joanne Annio, Viterbiensi monacho, narrare jucund^ solebat 
lapidi insculpendas curasse literas, quern vincae iiifodi jusserat, 
uon procul a Viterbio. Cumque fodienda csset viiiea, ad lapidem 
usque lit fodiendo pervenirent jussit; narrans in libiis sc reperisse, 
teinpluin ibi orbis terrarum antiquissimum latere. Terra jam 
eft'ossa, primus, qui lapidem invenit, vinitor accurrit; paiilatini 
detegi sarcophagum iniperat. Hie stupens, lapidis antiqiiitatem, 
& literas a se coniictas, admiratur ; ac describeiis, ad urbis sena- 


... Si qiiis nomen suum augere liis scripturis, vcl tiiuin depriinere fuerit 
aiisu», rcriim siuruni, vita*, & honoris, maximum danuiiim passiis omnibus 
ludibno cnt. Veriim nec i^aredcs tui nec tu, invcntas scriptiiras aliis dare 
audeutiB, nain malum instat, srd transcriptrs potcris dare cui volueris, &c. 
p. 3, 4. 

' Vid. Leon. Allatii Animadversiones in Antiqiiiiatum Etruscarum 
Fracmenta, ab Iijgliiidiiiio cdita, 4to. Paris, 1G4U. 

* Ibid. p. 91. 

3 Vo-)«-. dc Hist. Lat. 1. i. c. 9. p. 41. 

* Fabric. Bibl. Lat. 1. iv. v. IS. $3. p. 601. Vid. Saxii Onomast. voi. iv. 
p. 422. PUccii Theat. Pscudon. p. 323. 

^ Ictinus Latinius was burn at Viterbo about the 3 'ear 1313. He pub¬ 
lished notes uu Tertullian, and a work, entitled, Bibliotheca sacra et pro- 
fana, sire obscrvationes, correctioucs, coqiectura;, & variae lectiones. 
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tores laetus confugit, & civitatis honori fore persuadet, in amplissimo 
public^ spectari loco. Viterbii eiiiin urbis originenj coutinerj. 
quae bia mille annis Romanii esset urbe a Itoninlo condit'A longe 
antiquior, utpote'ab Iside & Osiridc condita*. Fabalas liic suas, 
quibus abuiidabatj venditavit, factunique ut ille jiisserat. Fertur 
manuscripta inscriptio ficta, typis etiam evulgata, hoc initio, F.GO 
SUM Isis.”‘ 

** Latinus Latinius, a native of Viterbo, a man of learning and 
veracity, used to relate, with some humour, the following anecdote 
of John Annius, a Dominican fiiar of that city. 

Annius got an inscription engraved on a stone, which he 
buried in a vineyard near Viterbo. When the laljonrcrs were 
employed in digging the ground, he directed them to proceed till 
they came to the spot where the stone was deposited ; telling them 
he had found in his books, that the ruins of the most ancient tem¬ 
ple in the world lay undei-ground in that place. After the earth 
was removed, the stone actually appeared; «upon which the vine¬ 
dresser, who first discovered this wonderful curiosity, ran to Au- 
nius, and acquainted him with what he had found. 1 he sarcoph.i- 
gus was ordered to be removed with all possible care. Aiiiiitis, 
in the mean time, seemed to be astonished at the antiquity of the 
stone, and extremely delighted with the inscription. In the height 
of his pretended exultation, he flew to the magistrates of Viterbo, 
expatiated on the nature and iinportaiice <i|f tlie <liscovery, and 
persuaded them, that this venerable monument of antiquity would 
be an everlasting honour to the city, if they vvould remove it to a 
conspicuous place, where it might be publicly exhibited. He 
observed, that it related to the origin of Viterbo 5 and that Home, 
founded 20(X) years since by Homiiliis, was far inferior in i>oiiit of 
antiquity to Viterbo, which was built by Isis and Osiris. With 
these romantic stories, which he readily invented, he ainiised tlie 
public * and hi^ orders Were instantly obeyed. An inscription was 
circulated in manuscript, and afterwards printed, beginning with 
these words. Ego sum Isis, I am Isis.” 

A project of the same kind was managed, w ith some success, 
by one Hermicus Cajadns, or Heniiio Gajado, a Portuguese poet, 
about the year 1505.* Whfii his country men had made a conquest 
of several places in Africa, and the East Indies, he composed 
some Latin verses, in the style of a Sibylline jirojihccy, foielelling 
these conquests ; and having engraved them on three marble co¬ 
lumns,he MUTILATED THE STONES, aiul DEI- ACliD some of Ac 
inscriptions, in order to give iheiii an appearance of antiquity. He 


* Aujgust. Dial xi p. 160. 

* Cajadus died of intoxication in 1508. ]/Ldvuc<it. 
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then buried them in the ground ; and, at a proper opportunity, 
contrived a scheme for tlie discovery, which was artfully managed, 
and attended with great exultation. 'I’lie inscription, which was 
undefaced, was read, admired, touched and kissed, with the pro- 
foundest veneration; Uiid afterwards published as a divine pr<i^ 
phecy.' 

The Duilian inscription has been reckoned a most curious and 
valuable relic of antiquity,^ yet Selden seems to question its au- 


' Is Latiiiis carminibusrommentus fiicrat Sibylliiiani vaticinatioiiein, in 
columnis marmureis incisam, qua* per aniltai'cs siguificabat, Indus sub ini- 
pcnuin & dilujncin Liisitanoniiii cs^e venliiros, eusqiic lj|i!dfS data opera 
DtTRUKCATOs, lit aliqiia iiii>seiit an i roiuTAiis vestigia, obriii praxrpit. . . 
Ubi verb dcfos‘>a marniura aliqiiod vitiiim terissc, ex hiimore ierreno,ju- 
dicavit, ad certain diem, simidata delectalnniis raii'^a, invitat amicus iti vil- 
1am siiam, qua: proxmia eral loro, tibi obnitiim latebat vaticiimim. Cum 
igitur acciibiiisseii umiios, ecce villicus iiiintiar Ilermico, men ciiarias ejus 
operas, dum in i'undo lossiunibiis uicumberent, iiicidisse m lapidcs,-in quibiis 
inscripta' essent liters, indices magni cujuxdam thesauri, eodem loco dc- 
fossi; SIC enira rustiri optnubuntur. Ncc mora, omnes simul, alacritate 
iiigciui, reliclis epulis, acciirnmt, defossas itituenlur colmnnas, roniestim- 
que extrahi jubent: in quibus incisa hiijusmodi crant carmiiia Sibyllina. 

Sibylla; vaticinium, occidiis decretiim. 

V'olveutur saxa lilens.&ordine reclis. 

Cum videas uccidciis nrienlis opes. 

Ganges Indus 'I'agus erit, inirabile visu, 

Merccs coinmiit ibit siias utrrqiic sibi. 

Soli u:tcrno, ac luiiac dccrctum. 

Turn vero oniitC'^, pro se quisque Icgcre, adrnirari, versus illos fatidicos 
veneruri, manu Ungere, csosciilari . . . . Ita Sibyllma fabula vires ac quint 
ciiiido, ac tandem per totum tci ranim orbein divulgata, tides ei iibiqiie et 
auctoritas adjimgitiir, bodieque typis exciisa circiiiriierturin frontc codicis, 
cui titulus est, Insrnptiones antiqno'.” Varreni Ceiisnra in qiiqndam 
Aucturem, qui sub falsa Inscnpliuiie Ikrosi Cluilda;i circuuil'crtur, p. 15. 
cd t. 15P0. Fabric. Tlibl. Lat. I. iv. c. 13. vol. ii. p.607. 

* C. Diiiliiih commanded the Roman fleet in the first Carl bagimaii war, 
and gained a complete victory. To perpetuate the memory of this tiiiimpli, 
a pillar of white marble was erected to liis honour at Rome. This pillar 
IS called Coluiiiiiii rostiata, from the rostra, or beaks of ships, with which 
It was adorned. On the b isis of the rolunui was an inscription, recording 
the exploits of Duilitis, and the value of thetbooty, which was taken in the 
Carthagiuiun ships. Th'* rcinams of this pillar were accidentally dug up, in 
the year 1.560, in the place, which was formerly the Forum Rumaiiiim; and, 
by the order of Cardinal Alexander Furricse, were removed to the capitol. 

The inscription, wliuh is iii old hatm, is .supposed to have been wiiiten 
360 years before the Christian tera, and is reckoned the most ancient Latin 
monument now remaining. 

Justus Lipsm*- endeavoured to supply (he deficiencies in the inscription. 
Ppt.Ciaccouius did the same, and esnlaiticd the sense in a learned com¬ 
mentary, entitled, Pet. Ciaccoini m Coliitiina: Rustrata: C. Duiiii inscriptiu- 
nein, a sc conjcctura supplelam, Commcntaiius. Lug. Rat. 1507. Grtev. 
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thenticity; for havmg occasion to mention its age, in speaking of 
the ^Parian Chronicle, he intimates hi6 suspicions in these words, 
SI nimirhm genuina est.' 

Reinesius asserts, that Fulvius Ursinus has published marry fic¬ 
titious inscriptions.* 

Fleetw'ood, in his Inscriptionuin Antiquaruin Syliogc, informs 
his readers, that though he was, as much as possible, on his guard 
against false and fictitious inscriptions, he often found, that he 
had inadvertently inserted, plunmas apertd spurias," many that 
are evidently spurious.^ And Stillingfleet affirms, that there are 
many c'ounterfeits in Gruter’s collection.^ 

As a farther confirmation of what I have heie observed, I shall 
subjoin the remarks of a learned writer, who in this instance has 
advanced none of his usual paradoxes. 

** Falsarurn inscriptionuin architectos proximum nostro sseculiim 
iNNUMKKos tulit; egregios artifices, qiii, qnas ipsi inagnd, ut 
sibi qiiidcm videbantur, arte concinnasseiit, has ant in marmoribus, 
aut in tabnlis 0*0618, plunibeisve, aut lateritiis fistulis, ant inantiquis 
deiiiqiie numisinatis, lectas a se fuissc nientirentiir. Sed et aliquot 
ante aetatibus fraus cadem m usu fuit. Plena sunt pergainena 
manu exarata fictis in otio inscriptionibus, cpitaphiis, elogiis ; qnus 
cum inde eriiuntur a viiis eliatn alioqui niagnis ac probis, sed 
minus Jiisto suspiciosis. ab eorundeni suifragio puiidiis ilia acci- 
piuut; uc deiiule mirificc iiiquinant pertqrbantque prophunam 
historiani, utinani vcr<S non etiani ecclesiasticatn. 

Supciiore porr6 sseculo, insigniores liaruni inscriptionuin fa- 
bricatores fuere Jovianus Pontanns, Poinponius Laitus, Joannes 
Caniers, Cynacus Anconitanus, ahique.' lies eiiiin in priniis 
noniinatmi desiguat Antonins Aiigu'^linus, Dialogo \i. p. Hrl. F 
Cyriaci veri^ officin^ plunnias in Animles llispaniie tiansfndit Ani- 
brosius Morales," el exinde Grulerus in I'hesunrum suuin ; e tot 
aiitem inscriptionibus nullum bodic in LJispaiiiu legi, testis est idem 


Thesaiir. tom. iv. p. 1807. Uiiiv. liist. vol. x\ji. p. 2'2t. 500. xii. p. 171. 
edit, 1740. 

‘ Seld, Mann. Arund. in edit. AnCi, p. 3 
Dc Ursiino dixer.iiii, Ciiiit7,nie urnpere solere, qiias ab ipso profertas 
scirem inscripiioiicsj & paralii-) sum, si qnis |)osiulet, ncxiTJAS cum pll- 
Biuxs extnisissc ])robarr,. llcini'Mi ad Itnpertinn I'^pist 30 p. 436. 
Epist. 43. p. 418. Epist. .*>1. p. 487.490, Fabric. Ilibl IjHt. 1. iv. c. 5. 

’ Epist. tlcdir. p. 10. 

4 « Not only autlnus, but olher momimnits of antiquity, were then 
countertcitcd, as appears by many in Griilcr’s CoIlctLion ol Inscriptions.'' 
Stillingf. Dria:. Bnl. pref. p. 1. 

’ Jovramis Puntamis 8 . tiica. 14(30. Saxii Onomast. Pomponius La'tus, 
circa 1484. Ibid Joannes Camers, circa 1310. Ibid. 

4 Anibrosius Moriins, sive He Morales, circa 1374. 
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Antonius Augustinus, vir summae eruditionis, limadque judicii, qui 
de Joanne Aiinio, Italisque aliis praeterea conqueritur, qu5d suae, 
nempe Hispania;, genii epigrammata et niarmora obtruserint, nee 
visailiis, nec (lispanisreperta; atqiieea demiim ille cum Ama- 
disii Gallici et Orlandi Furiosi nugis comoientisque confeit. In- 
scriptionum hujusmodi iinmensam supellertilem, quadraginta am- 
plius digestuni voluininibus, olim collegit Pyrrhus Ligorius; quse 
Romse extare dicitur in bibliothec^ Barberinn^ et Farnesian^. 
Qua in vast& mole atque congerie, Spanhemius, vir eruditus, con^ 
fitetur, p. 141. ** pliira esse aiit dubiae iidei, aut confessae novita> 
tis.’' Ncc tantam ille crevisse segetem piitat, nisi ex pluriniorum 
fraude, qui Ligorio viro bono fucum fecerint. Farraginem earn 
esse subdit, quie possit incautis imponere, avidis ad qiiaincuinque 
ciboi um novitatem, viris etiam alioquin eruditis, sed, ut dixi, mi- 
tiime suspiciosis. Neque enim hkbktes ac stulti sunt, qui 
dant operani, ut h&c arte fallant. Sic Muretus olim Scaligero ipsi 
imposuit, quern induxit ut crederct, Attii et Trabea;,' veleruin, ut 
aiunt, poetarum carmina quaedam esse; quae idem Muretus, a se 
condeta, sub eorum nominibus Scaligero subiniserat. F) veteribus 
etiam schedis Josephi Scaligeri describitur a Grutero posita, ut 
quidem ait, Niconicdiae inscriptio: quis banc, ainabo, ad Scalige- 
rum Nicoinedi'A attulit 

“ Atqui non Gruterum modb, sed et eos, qui volumini ejus am- 
plidcando suuin vcliiti syinbolam contulerunt, fefellerunt ii, qui vel 
ex marmoribus ea se descripsisse clogia testati sunt ; vel eruta ex 
membranis fallacibus insculpere lapidibus, superuire prscsertiin 
saeculo, ad aliquam patrisp suae laudem, iricaut^ sategerunt; vel 

gui DENIQUE INSIGNI FRAUDE IN SC U I.PSERE Il’Sl, AC 
TELLLRl SUFFODERUNT, OL’AS DKINDE VEL IPSIMET, VEL 
POSTEUl, EI'FOSSA INGENTI A L RO V EN D E RENT. VlX enioi 
repertum erutumve taleni fiiisse lapidem reperias, ante annum 
MDX. Post hunc annum irinuniera sunt, eo quein diximus asiu, 
reperta. Itaqiie in illo Tliesauro Grnteriano infi \ in carbon es 
LATENT. Neque ex sexaginta t'erd iiiscriptiouibus, quae Coii' 
stantiniani hujus sasculi esse aestimantur, vel una quidem sinccra 
est, si inscripUonem Arefis Constantiniani exceperis.” ^ 

Similar observations occur in almost every author, who has 
written upon the subject. ^ 


* See an account of this imposition in Fabric. Uibl. Lat, I. iv. c. 1. p. 198. 
edit. 1728. 

^ llarduini Opera Sclecta, p. 501. 
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ON THE SCIENCE 

OF THE EGYPTIANS AND CHALDEANS. 

PART I. 

■■ Jurof ire per alta 
Aetra. Hor. 

The more we study tbe writings of tbe ancient Greeks, the more wc 
shall be convinced, that no people has surpassed them in taste or in 
genius, in the cultivation of the elegant arts, and in all the refine¬ 
ments of polished life. The creators of epic, lyric, and dramatic 
poetry, the most skilful orators, the most clo(|uent historians, anil 
the most liberal, if not the most profound philosophers, they would 
still continue to command our admiration, evei^if we could forget the 
wisdom of their political institutions, or ccasc to be dazzled by the 
splendour of their military ucliievemeuts. While the history of liter¬ 
ature exists, its most brilliant pages will probably ever be those, 
which record how a Homer sang, and how a Plato thought. But in 
awarding to the Greeks this ample portion of praise, let us not refuse 
to other nations the apphiute which is due to their industry, their 
learning, and their lubouis. * 

Upon vviiat principle has it been, and is it still, that most modern 
vftiters, in treating of the origin and progress of the sciences, express 
themselves with contempt of the philosophical attainments of the an¬ 
cient inhabitants of the East? Some imperfect arqaaintance with 
geometry, mechanics, and astioiiomy, is indeed accorded to the Egyp¬ 
tians and the Chaldeans; but general opinion certainly estimates the 
scientific, knowledge of those ancient nations as far inferior to that of 
tbe Greeks. He, who visits Athens, sees enough to he convinced, 
that he surveys in its ruins the remains of a splendid cit) ; while the 
traveller, who wanders over the deserted site of Babylon, may be dis¬ 
posed to question the truth of some of thoae pompous descriptions, 
which have been vaguely given of the wealth and^ magnificence of the 
Assyrian capital. It is thus perhajis, that mo:!crn enquirers hesitate 
in assenting to the eulogies, which have been occasionally pronounced 
upon the learning and knowledge of tbe sages of Egypt and the East. 
The boasted edifice of Oriental wisdom has disappeared; and only a 
few rcmiiauts can be found to indicate its extent, or even to attest its 
existence. 
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Anionic tlic nncloiit pliilosopliers of Euro)>f, Pythagoras and his dis¬ 
ciples seem, to have been better instructed than any others in the 
le-jniin" of the Orientalists. The system of physics, however, which 
they taught, Ivas far from being generally adopted by the Greeks; 
and the information, which we possess concerning it, is extremely 
limited. Still we can scarcely doubt, that this system had its origin 
in the East; nor can we deny, that in man> respects the opinions of 
the Samian ])]iilosoplicr arc similar to those, wliirh modern Europe 
lias received as uMquistionabie truths. But while it is admitted, that 
the Oriental instructors of Pythagoras must have been acquainted with 
the true s) stein of the material universe, it is contended, that th^ir 
general conclusions were obtained rather by conjecture than by re- 
scdivli* and weic less the result of scientific enquiry than of hypothe¬ 
tical leasoning. The Chaldeans and Egyptians, it is said, had not 
the means of becoming scientific astronomers: they had no instru¬ 
ments which can be compared with those of modern construction: 
they ]H)>>scS'ied no lelcscojies: with the higher parts of matlicinatics 
they w'eio wholly iinacqiiaiiitcd : they knew nothing of fiiixioiis: they 
emplo}cd no calculus: they had scarcely acquired the elements of 
algcbia. Let us remember, it may be added, that Thales was the 
first, who calculated an eclipse of the sun—that P>lhugoms invented 
the jiroblcrn concerning the square of the hypothemise—that llippar* 
chus discovered the method of taking the parallax of a planet—^and 
let us eonclude, that before the Greeks very little piogress indeed 
bad been made in the exact sciences. 

If these assertions could he proved to he indispiitahly true, the con¬ 
clusions drawn from them would become irresistibly tiiuiiiphant. But 
how can we know, that these assertions arc true ? flow can it he 
shown, that the Chaldeans and Egyptians (lid not employ instruments 
as well coiisti noted as our own; that they possessed no telescopes ; 
or that they were ignorant of the higher ])arts of iiiatheniatics? Had 
not I'hales studied at Memphis, before he predicted an eclipse iii 
Asia? Who docs m t see, that when Pythagoras uttered the far- 
famed evpijKa, he meant to say, not that he had made a new discovery, 
but that he had found what he had lost, or, in other words, had re¬ 
membered what he had forgotten ? If no method had been known for 
taking tbc sun’s parallax before the time of Hipparchus, how could 
Pythagoras, 400 years before, have estimated the diameter of tlie 
earth, when compared with that of the sun, as 1 to 42 ? It is probable, 
that the Samian sage must have made this coiiclusiou from his own 
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observations, as we shall have reason to think presently, that his 
Oriental masters would have given him a far more exact result. (The ^ 
real proportion is about as 1 to 112.) 

Before I proceed farther, I wish to remark to my readers, that nei¬ 
ther Pythagoras nor his immediate disciples appear to have left any 
writings behind them, sufficiently explanatory of their system to be 
understood by the uninitiated. Now it is of great importance to our 
present enquiry to observe, that those Greeks, who have tran»niitted 
to us the astronomical system, introduced into Europe by the Samian 
pbiloso|>lier, evidently did not understand it, and were ignorant of the 
principles upon which it had been originally established by the sages 
of the East. Even the Pythagoreans, who did adopt this system, 
may be suspected of having generally taken it for granted upon the 
word of the ISlasier. It is clear, that Aristarchus and Eratosthenes, 
for example, repeated by rote various scientific truths, which they 
could not have discovered, and must have been unable to demonstrate. 
Accordingly Hipparehus and Ptolemy, who were themselves practical 
astronomers, rejected those truths, which their predecessors had 
adopted upon report, and which their own limited science, and their 
want of iiistruineiits, did not enable them to prove. 

But it may he asked, why, if the Orientalists possessed all this 
profound knowledge, might nut the disciples bf the school of Alex¬ 
andria have studied among them the secrets of their philosophy? If 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans could teach the most abstruse and im¬ 
portant truths to Pythagoras, and could unfold to him the system of 
nature and the universe, why should they have withheld the same 
iiifonnation from men so illustrious as flipparchus, Archimedes, and 
Ptolemy? 1 answer, that 1 am far from believing that the priests of 
Egypt and Cliaklea instructed Pythagoras in all their knowledge. 
That philosopher had certainly not sounded ail the depths of Oriental 
learning. Thus the priests of Egjpt do not appear to have commu¬ 
nicated to him, as they did afterwards to Plato, the length of the 
solar year; but there is a reason which can be assigned for this, and 
which 1 shall presently state. In the mean time I would wish to re¬ 
mark, and it is a point to which 1 particularly desire to call the attention 
of the reader, that Pythagoras was the last philosopher of Ci recce, 
who visited Egypt and Chaldea, while the arts and sciences flourished 
in those countries. What the priests knew and taught in after times 
had been preserved by tradition. They were still acquainted with 
the length of the solar year in the time of Plato and Endoxas; and 
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they freely comninnicated their knowledge on this subject to those 
philosopliers, because the law, which appears to have bound them to 
silence in the lime of Pythagoras no longer existed. The priests of 
Egypt obliged' their Kings to take an oath to preserve the established 
year of 365 days. (See Jablonski Panth. £gypt.) Consequently there 
was a new thoth every fourth established year, while to preserve the 
true time, the priests themselves intercalated a day every fourth year. 
This then was one of their arcana, which during the Egyptian mo* 
narciiy tliey were not likely to divulge to strangers. But when Plato 
visited Egypt, that country bad no longer a King of its own. It had 
Jong been governed by the Kings of Persia; its laws had been 
changed, its temples profaned, and its priests degraded. 

Pythagoras, however, seems to have obtained the knowledge of 
many truths from the Egyptians and Chaldeans, which could hardly 
have been preserved by those nations, even half a century after the 
death of that philosopher. The reason is sufficiently obvious. Py¬ 
thagoras is said to have died at an advanced age, 497 years before 
Christ. He consequently visited Egypt and Chaldea in his youth, 
before the events happened of which I am about to speak. The Assy¬ 
rian empire was subverted, and Babylon was taken, by the Persians 
under Cyrus, 538 years before our acra; and the conquest of Egypt 
was achieved by Cauibyscs, the son of Cynis, 13 yeais after the sub* 
jccliori of Assyria. These events produced a mighty revolution ia 
both countries. The Babylonians were plundered of their wealth; 
their laws were abrogated; and the whole form of their institutions, 
both public and private, was changed. (Herodot. 1. i. and iii. Xeno¬ 
phon. Cyropacd. 1. vii. and viii. Dan. c. vii.) They rebelled against 
their tyrants; but their city was again taken by Darius Hystaspes, who 
dimiijishrd the height of its lofty w^alls, and put to death 3000 of its 
most eminent inhabitant!]. Xerxes, the son of Darius, carried away 
the golden statue of Bclus, (Herodot. 1. iii.) and destroyed the templa 
of that God. (Arrian. 1. vii. Strabo. 1. xvi.) In the mean time Egypt 
had not suffered less Ilian Chaldea under the same terrible masters. 
Cambyscs persecuted the priests, pillaged the temples, and burnt the 
idob. (Herodot. 1. in.) Some abortive rebellions, which took place 
after the death of the tyrant, proved at once the sufferings and th* 
weakness of the Egyptians. 

From this statement it must he evident, that the sciences could no 
longer have been cultivated in Chaldea and in Egypt, even at the 
lieriod when Herodotus visited those countries. It is known to every 
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tfdtt Uiat the priests alone were vcrsant in the abstruse sciences; and 
that the or sacred places, contained all their books,‘records, ainl* 
instruments. Shall we believe then, that the ferocious Caml)^ses, 
and the despotic Xerxes, respected the sciences of those nations, 
whose religion they detested ? When the former profaned the temples 
of Ptha and of the Cabiri, can it be imagined that bis soldiers spared 
any of the objects, which the science or the curiosity of the Eg}p< 
tians had collected 1 Can it be supposed, when the latter destroyed 
the tower of Belus, and murdered the priests, that the astronomical 
instruments of the Chaldeans, their clocks, quadrants, and armillary 
spheres, were not all comprehended in the ruin of that magnihccut 
observatory? 

Thus, in following the authority of the Greeks themselves, we must 
admit that Pythagoras was the last philosopher of his nation, who 
visited Chaldea and Egypt, before those countries had ex|)cricnred all 
the horrors of conquest and revolution. Rut it may be said, that ray 
statement cannot be admitted; ^rst, because the temple of Bolus, in 
which the Chaldeans appear to have kept all their mathematical instru¬ 
ments, existed ill the time of Herodotus, by whom it is fully described 
— secondly, because Canibyses, though be profaned the temples of 
Ptha and of the Cabiri, did not violate, as fai^as we can judge from 
the account of Herodotus, the sanctuaries of the other deities of 
Egypt—and thirdly, because the books of Thoth, or Hermes Tris- 
megistus, were preserved for many ages after the death of Cambyses, 
w'hencc it may be inferred, that the archives, the astronomical instru¬ 
ments, the keys to the hicroglyphical symbols, and all other objects 
appertaining to science and literature, were left untouched by that 
Prince. . 

1. In answer fo the first of these objections I reply, that Herodotus 
has not described Babylon as it existed in bis own time. His account 
of that city appears to have been taken from the rejiorts and tradi¬ 
tions which he had beard concerning it. Thus the walls could not 
have been 200 cubits in height and 50 in breadth in the time of He¬ 
rodotus, since they had been redneed in heigirt during the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, who was dead before the historian was burn. His 
account of the temple of Belus is by no means a clear one, and must 
have been taken from report, since according to Arrian and Strabo 
this temple was destroyed by Xerxes, and Herodotus did not visit 
Asia until after the death'of that moDarch. 
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2. It is not to be inferred from the sileriec of Herodotus, that when 
CombYses vinlaieil the sliriiies of Ptiia and of the Cabiri, he respected 
thobe of '\in4iun, Mciides, and Osiris. Memphis .was not the only 
theatre of the destrucliv.e cruelty of tin Persian conqueror, lie burnt 
and ])illaged the temples at Thebes, and persecuted the priests in 
every province of liLjiypt. (Diodur. Sicid. 1. i. Strabo. I. x. and 1. 
xvii.) It IS indeed evident, tliut the priests endeavoured to conceal, 
as much as ttiey could, from Herodotus the disasters of their country, 
and the degradation of their own order. But that the calamities of 
Egypt were excessive may be certainly concluded from the positive 
testimony of the sacred writers. The prophets designated the Prince, 
whom the Greeks called Cambyses, by the merely titular name of 
Ncuuchadnezzar; and announced that he should lay waste w'ith fire 
and sword the whole land of Eg\pt, which, according to the predic¬ 
tion of E/ckiil, was to be made “ utterly waste and desolate, from 
the tower of Syeno even unto the border of Cush (i. e. Arabia.) 
Nor »as the season of Egyptian calainitv of short duration. It con¬ 
tinued for the space of forty years ; and the prophets clearly intimate 
that Egypt was iiescr to recover her former rank among nations. 
I'lie same sacred writers allude distinctly to the destruction of the 
idols, ami to the degradation of tlic priests, ** the wise counsellors of 
PInraoh.’' 

3. Herodotus stales, that the priests read to him a long list of the 
names of their king«; but he makes no mention, as far as I remember, 
<«f the books of Tbbth. Plato flourished about sixty years atter He¬ 
rodotus. He says, that Theuth, as he writes the n.inie, was the inven¬ 
tor of several sciences ; but he is silent with respret to the existence 
of his hooks. In fact 1 am not aware, that any Greek writer has 
•■pokeii of the existence of those books before Maifetbo, who Jived 
loO years after Plato, and who pretended to have taken the materials 
of his history from tlie wiitings of Hermes Tiismegislus. The value 
of Manetho's tesliinoiiy may be estimated from his own statement, 
since, recording to Iduibliciius, he had, the cflroutery to assert, that 
Hermes bail written .‘30*5*26' volimies! Clemens Alexandriiius, who 
flourished 4jO yean after Manetho, says that 4-2 books of Hermes 
were extant in bis time. May we not, however, justly suspect, that 
the priests, as soon as they began to enjoy some re|K>se atter the per¬ 
secution, wliieli lusted for 40 years, endeavoured to supply the records 
which had hcen destroyed, and forged various writings uud^r the 
name of Thoth I Manetho himself, according to Eusebius, was a bigh- 
pricst {tip\ieptvs) of the Egyptian idols ; and it is not unlikely, that he 
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niuy have had his share in composing the 3d52() books, wliich lie at¬ 
tributed to the miraculous pen of IlcrinesTrisniegistiis. But \vc ha\e 
direct evidence, that Cambyscs did not spare tlie astronomical iiistni- 
nients of the Egyptians, for he not only pillago<l the sacred riicloSitres, 
but carried away, as Diodorus attests, the gordeii ciicle of Osyiuuii- 
dias. The same historian likewise states, that the Persian tyraAt 
burnt all the temples at Thebes. It seems to me very improbable, 
under these circumstances, that the Egyptians could ha\e preserved 
any of the monuments of their literature, that could cither be tusily 
removed, or easily destroyed. 

Since then neither Thales nor Pythagoras left behind them any 
written accounts of what they had seen in Egypt mid the I'asl; sinca 
no (ircek traveller, after their age, could liaie limited llioi^e touiitries, 
while the arts and sciences continued to iloiirish there; and since it 
a|»pears nearly certain, that the Persian coiiipierors did not spare the 
books and iiistrumouls of the iiiullieiuath i:iii!», ulicii they pillaged the 
temples, and burnt the images of the idolators ; I know not how it 
can be argued from the testimony of the Circeks, that the ancient 
Chaldeans and Egyptians had no insiruments lit for the nicer opera¬ 
tions of science. I can say nolhiiig of the accuracy of Ihe golden 
circle of Osymandius, or of the uriiiiilary spliorcj, which the Ciiceks, 
after their manner, fabled to have been const linked by tlie giant Atlas, 
and by the centaur Chiron. But I cannot doubt that, from very re¬ 
mote anticpiity, the Egyptians had cultivated the sciences, 7'hcir 
mighty works still attest this truth. ^\ ho shall nymr the distant age, 
when the pyramids were built 1 Vet the powers of luacliiiiery must 
have been well understood l>\ the peo|ilc, who conveyed such massive 
stones from the quarries in tlic hills, mid piled them one above ano¬ 
ther in the valleys. Tlie* an.liitccr, who pliiniied the groat pyramid, 
must have known how' to take a meridian. Nor is this all; he must 
have been well skilled in astronomy. But [ reserve (he discussion of 
this subject for another opportunity, 

We hear it loudly urged, that as the auiicnts were not acquainted 
with the use of the telescope, it is vain to compare them as astrono¬ 
mers with the modems. The telescope is said to have hceu in vented 
in the beginning of the 17th century; and Galileo is aftiniied to have 
been the first astronomer, who emiduyed in the seriice of science this 
mighty engine of knowledge. But it is impossible for us, at the pre¬ 
sent day, to prove that no telescopes were einployrd by the ancient 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, before their temples, wliich were aKo their 
observatorieSf were pillaged or destroyed by the Persians. For my 
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own part I cannot doubt that the art of constructing telescopes was 
known to 1h.e philosophers of those countries; but this art, with many 
others, was in great iiieasurc, though, I think, not entirely, lost, after 
the terrible reigns of CHmbvses and Xerxes. All the learning of the 
Kast was confined to one class of men: and the persecution of the 
Persians was chiefly directed against that class. Cambyses offended 
without injuring superstition, when he wounded the sacred bull; but 
lie gave a mortal blow to Egyptian sciencci when he compelled the 
priests to abandon their literary pursuits, by burning and pillaging the 
edifices consecrated to learning and religion. Neither could the con* 
duct of Xerxes have produced any other effect in Chaldea, when be 
destroyed, according to Arrian, not only the temple itself (rov veitv) 
c." Belus, but the other sacred places (ra d\Xa lepii) of the Babylo¬ 
nians ; for by these other sacred places I understand the historian to 
mean the colleges, seminaries, and buildings inhabited by the priests, 
all of which were contained within the sacred precincts. 

But let us now enquire, whether the ancients employed mirrors and 
telescopes in surveying the heavens, or whether the use of the teles¬ 
cope remained unknown until the 17th century. 

I'lie Circeks, as Plutarch attests, employed metallic mirrors, either 
plane, or convex, or concave, according to the uses fur which they 
were intended. Every one has heard of the burning mirrors construct¬ 
ed by Archimedes. The Persian writers have preserved many curi¬ 
ous traditions of the mirror of Alexander, f Ayinah hkandri) in which 
they say, that the universe was represented. But it is certain from a 
passage in Aristotle, (M< Kunrlog. I. i. c. 8.) that the ancients employed 
mirrors in surveying the celestial appearances. Now this fact fur¬ 
nishes a strong presumptive proof of the use of magnifying* glasses. 
M. Bailly, who denies that the Greek astronomers were acquainted 
with the use of the telescope, admits that tiiey employed alidades in 
observing the stars. To these instruments tubes were affixed, though 
perhaps at first this might not have been the case. Now the question 
is, whether, or nut, ‘ uses were ever plajced in these tubes. The use 
of glass was known fioni remote antiquity. Mention is made of glass 
in the book of Job, where ijt is called The Phcenicians, 

Egyptians, and Babylonians, knew not only the art of casting glass, 
but of colouring it. Bits of glass of diflerent colors are still found upon 
the mummies. The cups, which Adrian sent from Egypt to Rome, 
were apparently of glass coloured in imitation of the opal. (Vopiscus.) 
In more ancient times the Tyriaus and Babylonians constructed co¬ 
lumns of glass, and gave a green tint of so much lustre to these 
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columns, that strangers mistook them, though many cubits in height, 
fur single emeralds, (llerodot 1. ii. Tlieoplirast de japid.) Glass 
was so common in Etiiiopia, .that according to Herodotus coAins for 
the dead were frequently made of it. The Greeks knew how to melt 
and cast glass, for Plutarch mentions heath as the best kind of fuel to 
be employed for that purpose. Suidas, at the word va\os, in expfain- 
ing a passage in Aristophanes, indicates that burning mirrors were 
occasionally made of glass. The Greeks appear to have iinilHted pre¬ 
cious stones ill coloured crystals. (Plin. 1. xxxvi. Tlieoplirast. dc lapid.) 
The Romans worked in glass with admirable skill; and in such abun¬ 
dance was glass at Rome, that it may be doubted whether any palace 
ill Europe contain half as much glass as was exhibited in the theatre 
erected by Scaurus. The manner, in which the Romans coloured 
glass, has not been equalled by modem ingenuity. (Winkelman 
Hist, de Part.) Seneca seems to exaggerate, the proAciency made in 
working glass, and in imitating gems, daring his own age. (Epist. 
ilO.) The Romans might have improved in the art; but the manti- 
facturc of glass had been carried to high perfection by more aneient 
nations, as I have already shown. But if the ancients could do so 
much with glass, and possessed it in such abundance, they could 
scarcity have been ignorant of its iiiagnifying powers. That the 
Runintis must have knuviii the magnifying jiowers of glass, may, I 
think, be concluded from the sense in which Seneca uses the word 
specularia. If the astronomers did not place lenses in the tubes of 
their alidades, how arc w'C to understand Strabo, when he sajs, that 
vapours produce the same eA'ects as the tubes in magnifying the objects 
of vision by refraction^ (1. ili. c. 138.) This at least seems to me the 
sense of the passage. The language of Gem inns (Uranolog. 10.) is 
not less remarkable, as cited by Bailly—praetcrea etiam per dioptra 
oinnes stcllai spectatse videntur circularcm motum in totA circuniduc- 
tione dioptrortim. The Romans were accustomed to survey minuto 
objects through a glass bottle Ailed with water. (Sen. Quxst. Natur.) 
This was to know the powers of the microscope; and if the micro¬ 
scope were known, so probably was the telescope. Neither does the 
use of the telescope seem to have b^en lost in later limes. About the 
end of the 12th century Averroes observed the transit of Mercury 
over the sun's disk, a task scarcely to be accomplished without the 
aid of a coloured magnifying glass. Towards the end of the 1.3th cen 
tury dourished our countryman Roger Bacon. This extraordinary 
person asserted, that by means of glasses the sun and moon might be 
brought down to the earth; and he likewise said that Cssar surveyed 
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the coast of Britain from that of Gaul, by the help of a glass; and 
this account, whether true or false, proves its author to have been 
acquainted with the use of the telescope. 

My readers will now (lerhaps be more disposed to bear with me, 
when I express my belief, that telescopes were constructed in very 
remote ages by the F^yptians and Chaldeans. The Greeks reported 
that Pythagoras showed letters written on the disk of the moon by 
means of a mirror. How easily may this w'onderful talc be explained, 
by supposing, that Pythagoras showed to his countrymen the inequa¬ 
lities on the surface of the liiiiar orb, through a telescope, which he 
had brought with him from Memphis or Babylon ! It is mentioned by 
Diodorus Siculus, that tlic Hyperboreans had a tradition of mouii- 
taii s having been seen in the moon. Some stranger, having a tele¬ 
scope, may have wandered into those regions; and as barbarians 
arc always more impressed by the jthietiomena of nature, than po¬ 
lished nations, it is not surprising that the remembrance of this spec¬ 
tacle, so astonishing to ignorant men, had not been lost even in the 
lapse of ages. Pliny stales (1. ii.) that 160(1 stars might be counted in 
the 7‘2 cunstcllutioiis. He must have had this from Oriental tradition; 
for by the 72 constellations can only be understood the 7'2 parts inta 
wb ch the Orientalists rtivided the zodiac. But, according to Ptolemy, 
only 102‘J (or 1026') sluCa can be discerned by the e}e in the whole 
visible heavens. The OrieiitalLsls therefore must have employed mag¬ 
nifying glasses of great power, to have counted lO'OO stars in the 
zodiac alone, la riamstead’s catalogue for the whole heavens, the 
number of stars counted amounts to no more than IlOOO ; aud 1 be¬ 
lieve it has only been within the last 30 years, that this catalogue has 
been augmented. The celebrated Democritus asserted, tliat the 
galaxy is couqmscd of a multitude of small stars. (Plutarch, de placit. 
philosuphor.) It i« only the telescope that could have divulged this 
secret of miliire; and .is Democritus had no means of making such a 
discovery liimsclf, wc may conclude tliat he hadlieanl the fact slated 
in the Kast, where the memory of such an observation might have 
been still preacrvcii. (4JO years B. C.) It is still more remarkable, 
that tlic Pcriiiatis, who could no more have made the discovery than 
the Greek philosopher, have made the same slatcincnt. Hyde, in his 
notes to the tables of Uleg Beig, cites a jmssage from the Tsimetullaht 
in which it is said, that the galaxy appears white from the great mul¬ 
titude of stars which it coiitains. Now the Persians could not possibly 
have known this truth from observation. They could only have had 
it from tiadition. Democritus uliiriued that the whole number of th% 
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fitanets was not known to the Greeks. This he must likewise have 
heard at Memphis or Babylon. Indeed the ChaUloaiis still held in the 
time of Apollonius of Pamphylia, (240 years B. C.') that more planets 
had been discovered than were generally known. (Seiieoi Quwst.'Nat.) 
The followers of Buddha in India have an* iiiieient triidiliori, that 
there is a planet, (I think they call it Rayu) the orbit of which'is 
beyond the orbit of Saturn. Some of the ancient Brainins held the 
iiuiiiber of planets to be fifteen ; and they consequently reckoned one 
more than the Europeans did, before Cassini, in th9 year 16'84, had 
discovered the two interior satellites of Saturn. 

1 now leave it to iny readers to decide, whether I be right or 
wrong, in concluding, that the use of the telescope must have been 
known from remote antiquity. Let us proceed to other considera¬ 
tions. We arc told that the Egyptians were ignorant of the higher 
branches of mathematics. Yet when Plato reproved the mathemati¬ 
cians of^iis own age and country, for degrading their science by mak¬ 
ing it too material, it would seem that he must have heard in Egypt 
of some higher parts of mathematics than were cultivated by Eudoxus 
and Archyfas. Plato’s idea of this science must have been exalted 
indeed, and more so than his own knowledge of it could Justify, when 
he said that God is always exercising geometry. From these circum¬ 
stances I am iiifluced to think that .some traditions, some reninaiits of 
profound mathematical learning, hud given Plato reason to believe, 
that the Egyptians had once gone far beyond the elementary parts of 
the science. . 

But we arc likewise told that the Egyptians scarcely knew the 
elemeiita of algebra, flow can wc be sure of this? If all their hooks, 
and the keys to their hioroglyphical symbols, were destroyed during 
the 40 years’ iicrseculioii, as there is good loason to bclieie, how can 
wc conclude that they knew not the use of algebra as completely as 
our modern mathcmalicians ? It would he utterly iiiijiist lo decide llie 
question from the specimens given by a Greek of the Alexandrian 
.school, who wrote when science wa.s nearly extinct among the native 
Egyptians, and who may have ill undcistoud the ancient algebraical 
formulae. 

I 

M’ith respect to fluxions, the differential calculus, and logarithms, 
it is e(|ually impossible to say, whether the ancient Egyptians were 
acquainicd with them or not. One of the writers of the Aiiatic Re¬ 
searches gives us reason to suppose, that the Bramins employed the 
differential calculus, and were acquainted with the binomial theorem. 
But 10 spite of all that has been said of the antiquity of Indian science. 
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1 am still of opinion that it was all obtained, and imperfectly obe 
tained, from the Chuldeiins and Egyptians. 

1 am aware that I have trespassed beyond the nsual bounds on th« 
pati<!ncc of my readers. I shall therefore compress my matter as 
much as possible, while 1 examine what remains to us of the astrono¬ 
mical knowledge of the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans. If we find 
among these remnants varions statements, which laborious iuvestigSr 
lion has demonstrated in later times to be consistent with fact, how 
shall wc be justified in supposing that men, at one period rather than 
at another, liave discovered the laws of nature without research, have 
found nut the truth by guess, and have arrived at right conclusions by 
wrong inductions 1 

In considering then the fragments of this very ancient system of 
astronomy, the cycles first strike us with astonishment. The cycle 
of If) years, the invention of which lias been claimed for Melon by his 
countrymen, was known in the East for many centuries before he 
existed. (Bailly Hist, dc I'Astron.) 1 conceive tliat the cycle of 60 
years, which was thence called the sosos by the Chaldeans, was insti¬ 
tuted to mark the periods of the planet Jupiter, and accordingly the 
Braniins denominated it the cycle of Vrihaspati. (Asiat. Research.) 6'0 
of our years make, in round numbers, 5 years of Jupiter; and the 
planet setting out from ‘Aries, at the beginning of the period, will be 
found in the same sign at its conclusion. According to Josephus, the 
AVros, consisting of 600 years, was established by the Antediluvians. 
Cassini shows that its inventors calculated the lunar month right to a 
second, Init that they estimated the diurnal period at 24h. 51' 36", 
which is nearly 3' too long. If, however, the priests of Amoun w'ere 
right, the Antediluvians may have been so likewise, for Pltitarch 
tells us, tliat according to the former the annual period has been con- 
tinnaily decreasing. In a former paper 1 have shown that the Egyp¬ 
tians knew the great period, in which the pole of the equator turns 
round the pole of the ecliptic. My readers may consult what M. 
Bailly has said concerning the two Oriental periods of 144 and of 180 
years, and which multiplied into each other give 25,920 years, the 
exact period of the great cycle. M. Bailly tells us that the Indians 
call the period of ISU years van. He would have found his argument 
BtfengtheiMlkbad be been aware that van, or vahan, signifies vehicle. 
Thus the period called van was not to be considered alone. It was 
the vehicle of another number, and that number being 144, and 
being multiplied by it, gives the nun^ber of years, in which the stars 
apparently make a complete revolution. 
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The P}tbagoreans, who had derived all tiicir knowledge from the 
East, held, according to Plutarch, (in vita Numae) that the fire, (i. e. 
the sun) occupies the centre of the universe; that the eakh is carried ' 
by a circular motion round tlie central hre; and thabit is far* from 
forming a principal part in the muiid.'ine system. “ The Pythago¬ 
reans say, that the fire is in the middle, aud that the earth is one’of 
the stars, being carried round the centre, and thus producing night 
and day." (Aristot. de Coelo. 1. ii.) “ Pbilolnus, the Pythagorean, 
held that the earth moves round the suii in an oblique circle." 
(Plutarch dc placit. philosophor.) 

In the doctrines of the Pythagoreans we can distinctly trace their 
knowledge of the laws of attraction and repulsion, and of the conti¬ 
nued action of the centripetal and centrifugal forces. It also appears 
to me, that gravitation must have formed the gieat pillar of the Pytha¬ 
gorean system. 1 think so, because several of the Greek philosophers, 
as is evident from Plutarch, were aware of the lujidcncy of all material 
particle^ to a common centre. But my chief reason fur thinking so 
is, because Aristotle combats the Pythagorean system; as being in- 
couaistoiit with the laws of gravitation. ** The mass of the earth," 
says he, '‘must be heavier than the mass of the fire, and therefore the 
earth, aud not the fire, ought to occupy the centre of the niiiverse/’ 
Ho therefore seems to attack the system, ast being contrary to tlie 
very principled upon w’hicli it was established. Has Aristotle's argu¬ 
ment been answered yet ? I ran have no doubt that the suii is in the 
centre of our universe ; and yet it cun hardly be denied that tliespeoi- 
fic gravity of our globe must be greater than that of a globe of fire, 
though that may be greater by a million times than the earth. 

But this Pythagorean system hail its origin in Egypt and the East- 
Who but the Chaldeans and Egyptians taught the Giecksto calcukile 
eclipses? According to Diogenes I.acrlius the Egyptians had already 
ohsen'cd, before the time of Alcvandcr, 373 eclipses of the sun, and 
S32 of the moon. From the same sources the Greeks must have ob- 
fained their notions of a plurality of worlds. (Plutarch, deress. Orac.) 
Aristotle says, (Mctcorolog. 1. i.)*'that the Pythagoreans held a comet 
to be one of the planets, which appears after aiong interval of time, 
and which, at the apex of its very ellqptical orbit, is at as small a dis¬ 
tance from the sun as the planet Mercury." This seems to me to be 
the sense of the passage. Now the Chaldeans held comets to ba 
planets: (Senec. quucst. Nat.) and the Egyptians predicted their re¬ 
turns. (Diodor. 1. i.) The Greeks have stated with tolerable txact- 
ueas, though in round numbers, the anuual periods of the plaineta. 
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(Plut. He placit. pliilosoplior.) But they had probably obtained their 
iiiformatinii concrriiinj; Ihc planetary system from the Egyptians, who' 
* had already explained, (the most liiflicult part of that system,) the 
moiioPs of tlio planets Mercury and Venus. (Macrob*. in somn.Scipion. 
1, i.) From what sources, unless from Orieutal traditions, could the 
Greeks have derived their knowledge, when they taught that the 
moon's diameter is about a third of the earth’s 1 (this computation 
makes the moon’s diameter too great, but still it is true that the 
moon’s diameter is greater than a fourth of the earth’s;)—that the 
moon's mass is to that of the earth as 1 to 72? (this is within one of 
BernoiiilU's calculation;) and that the diameter of the sun is equal to 
the 725th part of his orbit? Where but at Memphis, or at Babylon, 
couid Pythagoras, or Democritus, have learned that the moon might 
be a habitable world like our own ; aud that its surface like that of 
the earth is diversified with mountains, valleys, and seas ? (Plutarch* de 
facie in orbeluiise, Stob- I. i.) Empedocles must have heard it as the 
opinion of those who had tried to take the parallax of the fixed stars, 
that their distances are incalculable. Aristarchus taiiglit that tlie 
earth turns round its own axis, and moves in the oblique circle of the 
zodiac, while the heavens arc at rest. This was iiiiich ; but he also 
affirmed that the sun was one of the fixed stars. 1 may be told that 
these were all guesses but it could scarcely have been guess-work, 
when the same Aristarchus declared the distance of the moon from 
the earth to be equal to 56 demi-diameters of the earth—that is, 
220,36'0 English miles. The real distance is 240,000 English miles. 
Now as Aristarchus could not have made this calculation himself, (for 
he could not take the parallax of a planet, as Hipparchus did after 
him,) he must have had it from Oriental tradition. We leasu from 
Seneca, that Artemidorus asserted that iiiiiunicrablc planets, invisible 
to man, wander through the boundless regions of space. But Artemi¬ 
dorus, who was a pooi astronomer himself, must have heard this as the 
opinion of men, who believed from analogical reasoning, that other 
earths turn round other suns—and these men could scarcely have been 
found among his own contemporaries. (I'OO y. B. C.) But the most 
extraordinary statement made by any ancient astronomer, was that of 
Eratosthenes, (Plutarch dc placit. pliilosophor. 1. ii. c. 31. Xylander’a 
edition) who said that the sun is 804,000,000 stadia from the earth. 
Al. Bailly computes this distance to be equal to 202,000 demi-diameters 
of the earth. In English miles this will amount to 7!^>487,000, which 
was nearly the distance determined by Cassini, 81,000,000. 

But it seems to me, that M. Bailly has made the stadium here much 
too short. In the next part of this Essay, I shall explain myself fully 
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concerning tlie stadium, and its rates of measure. Iti tbe mean time 
1 shall merely observe, that there is no reason for thinking, that 
Eratosthenes meant any other stadium in this calculafion, than the 
stadium of 600 Greek feet, commonly named the Olympic stadium. 
I think it right however to remark, that the length of this stadium is 
inaccurately given in all the treatises on itinerary measures which I Imvc 
seen, because it has not been considered that there was a long Greek 
foot, which exceeded the English by almost half an iiicli; and which 
ought not to be confounded with that which is said to bear to the 
English foot the proportion of 10U7 to 1000. It can be shown that 
this long foot was that which was reckoned to the Olympic stadium, 
yvliicli I hold to have been about 624^ English feet in length. If then 
we reckon by this stadium, we shall fiud the calculation, probably re¬ 
duced by Eratosthenes to the Greek standard, from Chaldean or 
Egyptian measures, very surprising. Modern astronomers compute the 
distance* of the earth from the sun at .95,173,00*0 English miles. The 
computation of Eratosthenes gives the distance at about .05,193,000 
English miles. It is clear, that this statement could not have been 
foniided on conjcctui'e; and while it adonis an astonishing proof of 
astroiioiiiical skill, wc cannot doubt, that llralosthcnes reported it on 
the autboiity <if Oriental tiaditiori. 1 must yet request tbe attention 
of niy readers to another iiio.st extraordinary •statement. I mean the 
measure of the earth’s circumference, as reported by Aristotle to Lave 
been made by the mathematicians. (De Ca*lo 1. ii.) This measure is 
given at 400,000 stadia. M. Bailly has wiitten at great length upon 
this subject; and though by a diflerent process 1 have come to the 
same conclusion with that ingenious writer, 1 aui aware, that the exist¬ 
ence of a stadium of 51^ toises, equal to about 330 short fJrt^ek feet, 
has iieen disputed. My reasons fur adiiiittuig it will be stated in my 
next conimuniention; in which 1 sliall endeavour to show, that thene 
existed ill Egypt and the East an itiiieiary measure precisely of the 
length which [ have mentioned. Aristotle says, that the circiiiiiferenre 
id‘ the earth was stated at 400,000 stadia. Now what niathematicians 
did Aristotle mean 1 Surely not those of Greece. In the lime of 
Aristotle the mathematicians of Greece were iueapable of making any 
calculation concerning the earth’s circumference; but Aristotle, who 
w’as informed of the state of the sciences at Ikibyloii liy Calisthenes^ 
and probably by other Greeks who accompanied Alexander, might 
very well have known the traditions preserved on this subject by 
the Chaldeans. Now £he short stadium of 330 feet was, as I shall 
show, a Chaldean measure; and for reasons, which I have not no>v 
iiuie to adduce, I calculate this stadium at 330 short Greek feet. My 
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opinion is, that the excess of this small foot above the English foot 
was even less than Mr. Greaves has made it. That writer rates the 
Excess at about the 143rd part of a foot. My calculation makes tbn 
excess 'still less>- the 6'^8th part and a fraction of a foot. Now if the 
small stadium consisted of ‘J30 small Greek feet of the dimensions 
which I have calculated, the result will be found very remarkable. 
The circunifi-reiice of the earth is determined at 25,038 English miles, 
or at 152,200,0'10 English feet. If we reckon the small stadium at 
350 small Greek feet, then 400,000 stadia will be equal 132,000,000 
of these Greek feet. Were these Greek feet precisely of the same 
measure with as many Engliiih feet, the whole would amount to pre¬ 
cisely 25,000 English miles; but 1 have stated this small Greek foot 
to longer than the English by the (i5Sth part and a fraction of a 
foot. This may appear a very trilling dillerence; and yet in the cir¬ 
cumference of the earth it will amount to 200,610 English feet or 38 
English miles; and thus will 132,000,000 of these Greek feet,' be pre¬ 
cisely equal 132,200,610 English feet; and 400,000 Chaldean stadia 
will be equal to 25,i)58 English miles, the exact measure of the earth's 
circumference. 1 now lea%o the subject for the present, and regret 
that I have detained iiiy readers so lung; though 1 have endeavoured 
to he as concise as jiossible. 

Paris, ./i//y 1817. ’ W. BRUMMOl^D. 

REMARKS ON THE D^MON OF SOCRATES. 

As the dogmas of Uie ancient philosophers have been bqt little 
understood since the abolition of their schools, they have been for 
the most part gro»>ly perverted, or ignorantly opposed. We 
have an egregious instance of this in what is transmitted to us by 
Plato and Xenophon respecting the celebrated dai'mon of Socrates, 
of which the general opinion has been, that it was the prufieuce,i 
foresight, or conscience of Socrates, unaccompanied with any 
supernatural agency. The following testimonies, however, from 
Plato will, 1 doubt not, convince the intelligent reader that Socrates 
lirml} believed lie was under the immediate protection of a power, 
superior to man, but inferior to God; that this power was a 
daemon, or in niodeni language a guardian angel; and ihqt it was 
not merely, as Mr. Nurcs asserts, a voicCf but that it was the voice 
of' a da'tmn. 
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In the first pla<?e, it is 'requisite to observe of the adjective 
SeufitwoD, that though it frequently signifies divine, yet its prinivy 
signification is datnoniaca/. Hence it is usual with All the disci-* 
pies of Plato to call their master $el9f divine, and Aristotle 
wmsf taking occasion thus to denominate the'lattcr from what Plato 
said of him, that he was UdfLm pArtcof, the damon of nature, frdm 
his uncommon knowledge in every branch of physiology. 

In the second place, that every man has a daemon who attends 
him while living, and conducts him to his judges when he dies, is 
expressly asserted by Socrates in the Phaedo : Atyirat St ouroo;, 
dfa reXeurqo'avra ixturrov, 6 txagrev SatlfMW Snap (cuvra c3ro$ 

ayttv tif ^ Tivu totov, x. A. 

In the third place, $M[A.mov in Plato, is not, as Mr. Nares sup¬ 
poses, always an adjective supported by n, as is evident from the 
following instances from the 'L'heages and Tbea];tetus: Srt Atyovro's 
(Tou pLera^u yiyovi fioi q ^lay^ q tou Smpioviou.—hloig fiir to yiyv^twiTy 
jttoi Saijxowoy avoxwAuti auvtlvui, tv/oK 3t ia. From the former of these 
extracts also, it is evident that the teufiamv of Socrates was not 
merely a voice, but the voice of a dsmon. For as there is a sub¬ 
stantive iaifioviov, this word, when unaccompanied with ri, and 
particularly when preceded by the article vfi* is doubtless to be 
considered as a substantive. But as Socrates also calls this to 
datfjLomv, a God, in consequence of being, as Proclus observes, a 
dxmon of the highest order, it is indubitably ce/tain that this word 
is used by him in the above passages as a substantive. He calls 
it a God, however, in the first Alcibiadcs: 3id 2^ xa) veOMt oJpuii 
fie Tov 6eov oux iiv StaXeyeorSeil <rei, ov lyw Trr^isjxeyoy hnivtxa i&riim 
And also in the«HieaetPtus ; to Se amov roi^ou rStr pLxtsiia^mi fu 
i $to[ anaYxa^ei, ymuv Se avexiuAuo'fv. — jXEvroi fiMitias i $tts to 
xoM aycu airio;. 

It would be in vain to observe to Mr. Nares, that the greater 
part, and the best of the digciples of Plato, agree with Mr. Ueber, 
that ** Socrates was attended by one of those beings superior to 
man, whom, under tlie name of daemon, they were accustomed 
from their infancy to fear, propitiate, and adore.” For he saye, 

What others have made of Soujxowoy is of no consequence.” At 
if the opinion of men was of no consequence, with whom dm 
Greek language was their native tongue; who made the fUulf of 
NO. XXXI. a.Jl. VOL. XVI. L 
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Uie philosophy of Plato the business of their lives; and who had 
books to consult, written by his immediate disciples, which since 
tbeir time have been irrecoverably lost. Or as if the decision of 
Dr. Ehtield, Dr. Hay, Bishop Horsley, Mr. Mitfoird, and Schweig- 
hfleuser, on this subject, was of greater authority than that of 
Plutarch, Apuleius, and Pruclus. 

To other learned readers, indeed, it will most clearly appear 
from the Apology of Socrates, written by Plato, that Socrates 
was accused of impiety, and of making innovations in the religion 
of his country, for asserting that he was connected in a very tran¬ 
scendent degree with a jiresiding da'iiioii, to whose direction he 
coniidenliy submitted the conduct of his life. For the accusation 
of Melitus, that he introduced other novel darmniacnl natures, 
(xaiva Sa<jubov(«), can admit of no other construction. 'I'his is evident 
from wtiat is said by Xenophon, whose testimony on this, point is 
no less weighty than decisive : “ I have often wondered,” sa}s that 
liistoriun and philosopher, by wliut arguments the Athenians, 
who condemned Sociutes, persuaded the city that he was w'orthy 
of death. For, iu the first place, how could they prose that he 
did not believe in the Hods in which the <'ity believed ? since it 
W'as evident that he often saci iticed at home, and often on the com¬ 
mon altars of the cit}. It was also not unappareiit that he 
employed divination. For a report was circulated that signals 
were given to Socrates, according to his ow'o assertiun, by a 
dsemouiacal power; whence they especially appear to nit' to have 
accused him of introducing new da:moniacal natures. He, liow'- 
ever, introduced nothing new, nor any tiling different from the 
opinion of those who, believing in divination, make use of auguries 
and oracles, symbols and sacrifices. I'or these do not apprehend 
that either birds, or things which occur, know what is advantage¬ 
ous to the diviners; but they are of opinion that the Gods thus 
signify to them whai is beneficial; and he also thought the same.” 
IloXKaxts eSauftatra, iiVi ttots ‘ASrivalovg eirufrav ol ypai^afji,nn 

SotKgarriVf <us ett} SeivaT<Ju ry voXei. — irpwTov fiev evv aig oux 

evo/4i^ev oug fj voXig vofiiZei deov;, Trottp vox e^p^xavTO rex/itipicp ; 
re yoip ^avipbs wo^Xaxi; (/.sv oixoi, woAkaxi; 8 e eiti twv KOivm 
wfXseo; ^puav' xui [iavrix^ ^pcofitvog oCx i)V' SiETsdiovXXijTd yap, 

cif ^a/i} X»*pierns to So(t/&fviov iaorm <nif/,atvstVj S$ev Siy xa\ fMXiora 
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fioi ioKOUTiv aMv alueta-avdai, xani ^aifiovia eh^epeir 6 d* ovSty xat- 
vtjtevoy twv a\\MV, Siroi /xatvrtx^v voju.»5ovT*f, oieovolf re ^puyrai, 

xa) fiju^atc. xa1 <rUfjL^oKoic, xa) 6i/<rlais’ oSrol re yjp 6voAa/ii3avou<riyl 
ou rove opytSae, r,vSs roue axavrwvragy siievai ra a-vp-^i^ovra roi; puof- 
Tsuopksvoiff aKfii roi/g $iovg Sist tovtoiv aura (nj/Aalystv xitxemg ovrSg 
evofii^ev. And in anoliirr phirt* lie observes, That it was evident 
that Socrates woi shipped the Gods the moat of all men." ^avtpbg 
^y 6e^amvsov rovg Seoug, fia^itrra rm aWm aySpwTcoy. 

Coiiforniahly to this, in his Apology >i\ritten by Plato, he clearly 
says, that the doctrine of Anaxagoras, which made the sun and 
moon to be no (Jods, is absurd. Ami in another part of it: “I 
believe that there aie CJods more than any one of iny accusers.” 
xai ari^itaig am\oyovp.iyog xarijyo^o/ijv ay l/taurou, mg ^tovg oi! vopill^w 
aK\a 7ro^.XQU Set ouroi; e^eiv’ V0[j.l^ca re y^p, w av^psg 'A^fiVaiot, wg 
cuh)g Ta^v efuiv xan^opuiv. 

If Socrates theiefore was a believer in the religion of his country, 
as he most un(]uestionably was, he believed that he was attended 
by a friendly dteinon; and this being one of the most exalted kind, 
he not only calls it to SaipLoyiov, but also 6e^g. For agreeably to the 
theology of the Greeks, as the summit of an inferioi coalesces nith 
the extremity of a proxinntely inferior ordt'r, the highest d;cmon 
is xaret a-^sriy, through habitude or alliance, a God. 

T had almost forgot to observe that this voice, which Socrates 
heard, is called by him in the Apology a pxopbetic voice, ij y^g 
smSuia fx,oi fj.avTtxi}, r, tou Satfiovlov. And prophecy, according to 
Plato, is under the immediate superintendence of daemons, as is 
evident from the speech of JJiotima in the liaiiqiiet. 

After such tinequivocal testimony, no other reason can be 
assigned for the position of the moderns, that Socrates ridiculed 
the religion of his country, than inattention to one of the most 
important tenets of ancient theology, and which may also be 
considered as ranking ampiig the first of the most magnificent, 
scientific, and divine conceptioas of the hiiinaii mind. 'Jhc tenet 
1 allude to is, that the essential^ which is the must perfect 
energy of deity, is deific ; and that his first and immediate progeny 
must as necessarily be Gods, (hat is, beings tiunsceiidently similar 
to himself, and possessing those characteristics secondarily which 
he possessesyWfnuri/y, as heat is the immediate olFspriiig of fire. 
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and coldness of snow. Unacquainted with this mighty truths which 
is coeval with the universe itself, modern theologists and sophists 
have defamed what they did not understand, and by offering vio¬ 
lence' to the pages of venerable antiquity^ have made the great 
Socrates himself become the patron of their own distorted con¬ 
ceptions. 

Manor Place, Walworth. THOMAS TAYLOR. 


STANLEII NOTiE QUiEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 


These Notes, it appears from some rudiments (greatly varied b\ 
corrections and interlineations) to have been the writer’s iiilentiuii 
to inscribe, 

Clarissimo 

ac 

Eruditissimo Viro, 

JoilANNl MaRSHAM, 

Armigero, Sfc. 

Tliey are much intermingled with additional remarks by Bowyer, 
into whose possession they seem to have passed; and here and 
there I have presumed, very slightly, to play th^ commentator 
myself. i\s, from niy sequestered situation, 1 have no easy means 
of ascertaining whether or not the annotations of S. and B. 
have been already communicated, in sonic shape or other, tb the 
public, 1 trust 1 shall be forgiven, even if I should appear to 
students more fortunately o.rcumstanced in that particular, to 
have ** found a mare’s nest.” *' Yours very truly, 

Hantnaribif, Juneau, IB\7. F. Wrangham. 

N. B. J only insert occasionally the Bowyer additions, of which 
die Greek passages (I may add) are, contrary to thosc'of Stanley, 
generally accented. 
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In Hymn. I. EU Jta. 

1. Zyjjvos ioT.j'A short note crossed^ either as made lise'6f| or 
■ ejected. 

6. ’iSxioiiriv iy cugto't.'] Schol. Spos Kp^rr/g xal Tpotugy mv 2e ts 
Ep^riig ^aai’ nec ab hac certatione oinnino excludenda est Ida 
Trojana Scliul. Apollonii. "Avrpy iy ’/Set/w, t« xijf Ep^rijg ^ rip 
Tr,g Tgolag' avriTOioi/yrHi yap xa) Tpwtg rfig rou Aiog yeveC'Mg. 

8. - xa.] yap th^ov, cu aya, triio 

ApT/Teg erexTijvavTO--] 

Clem. Alevundr. Shorn. Zqrei crou rov Jla, top oupavoy a\?M t^v 
y’ry YroAu7rpayju.oyii* *0 Kpr,g roi hijyii<rtTM, vap w xat Tftfaxraj' dcinde 
profcrt htinc ipsiiin Calliinachi versum. (S.) Liiciani Timon. Ei 
aPifiis c<rTi TOC vro Kp^rwy irtgt <rou xa) Tr,g <rr,g ra^rjg pLvdoXoyou- 

jUriva. 

21. — or h\’j<raTO pklrptivJ] Auou<n yap rag l^diyag a! itguntog tIktou- 
rrat, xai ayauitaa-iv 'Agrtpudi' o$tv xa) Aucnl^uvtjg ‘Agrepu^og Upoy ey 
^Ai^vaig. (B.) 

25. — xivtovira.] 9- xiywirtia, rd 6itipla rd ^tpceiia, irapd to iv 
sSdpti \ mSlci) xtyelaSai, Sic apud Oppiafium xyeoSaXa vocantur 
beiliise niarinsPy rd ev rp d.X't xmuftsva (aa. 

60 . Jijvfitioi'.j Tiitum proveibiiim, fre^Ad rpfuSovrtti doiSo), quod et 
Plato liabet, et Anstoteles, lib. i. lMctapliy.«x Auson. Kpigr. de 
Didonc, Fatidki vale$, temeratit (jui carmine verum. Apud 
Suidaui gravissiini quidani'// rov })/euSovg ?<op^tuTpia Troititrig, i/ rwv 
'£AAi]yixwy Aij^tjjftdrwy (^i(iyepkU$lay HiC. Bliti. Jun. lib. ix cpist. 33. 
Quid poetcc cutn Jide? ct lib. vi. epi&t. 21. Poetis menfiti licet. 
Multa in banc sententiani et Cicero, Tuscul. Quxst., Lactant. 
Pirniian. Institutioiiib., et Philo iy rw vtp) dfiaga-. xoa-pLou babeiit. 
Euripid., Here. Fureiis, 'AoiSuv oTSc Su<rrt|voi Adyoi. 

63. ’/o’a/i},] pro To-i}’ e&dcni facie Piiidarus dp^oiiay pro 
dixit, et ^ixatay pro Sixijy. * 

48 . — ■ ’ «rw 8* Mljireto wioya /ao^v 

Alyhg ’Apta^diiJig, hri S« yAuxu xijploy t^peog.J 
Lactaik. lib. xxii. Hidynius in libria i^fiy^a-eag Iliy^apix^g ait, Me- 
lissea Cret^nsium regem primum Diis sacriiicasse, et ntus novos 
»acrorHnlque^ponlpas introduxisse : hujus duas fuisse filias, Amal- 
theam et MelKsam, qusu Jovein puerum caprino lacte ac mclle 
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nuti'ierunT) unde poetica iilu fabuia originein sumsit, advol&sse 
apes atqiie o& piieri iiielie roinplcsse. 

52.' OuAm Sfa/ioupijr/; <re irep\ wp6\w top^t^<rotvTO, 

Teu^eet TrswAqyovTSf] 

Koug^Tco vhoTTMet valyviu nieinoiat Plato de Lcgib. lib. iii. (S.) Con¬ 
fer in Uiaiiani, v. 240. cum Rittcihusii coriectione OuAki Lam- 
bin. in llor. Od. 1. 16 ., Claudian. du 4 Consuial. Hon. 

Nec te progemtum Ct/heletHs arc snnoro 
huslravit Coryban. 

33. -iva Kpavos ouaa*iv 

'Aavlhs eitrxtoi, xod treo xoupj?ovrof.] 

Oermanicus : 

QuodJida comito, primo iucumbula magni 
Fuderunt Jovis attonita cum farla parentis, 

JErea puisanfes mendaci ci/mba/u dextra, 
l^agitus pueri palrias ne tongeiel aures, 

Dictai excncut (Rarlii. tegerent) dom/na famuli (Jorybantes. 
30. Ejve, xet) aVTavv(rct<roi $sa psyav u^6f}t 

nx^^sv opof iTK^VTpsp' TO Sb 01 ffoAu Sieo’Ti}, 

’Ek 8* ep^eev f^eyoi p^eupa.] 

Pulcliie hire respondent illi SS. Scriptiirde, Num. JO, 11. 
Deinde Mosebes, attollens manum sunm, percussit illani petram 
virga siiii bis : Imic piudiit aqua iiiulta. Claud, de Rapt. Pro- 
serp. lib. 2 . 

- trifida Neptunus cuspide monies 

Impulit adversos; turn forti saucius ictu 
Dissiiuil gelido vertex Ossaus Olympo : 

Carceribus laxantur aqua. 
et 

- immenso late discessit hiatu. (ib.) 

34. Ksudjuov ecreo hgi^Tum.'] « 

Apollon, lib. 2. 

——- 'O 8s Kpuraiov iv Uvrpov, 

Zsiff m xoup^earTi fiererpe^sf ’lS»lot<n. (S.) 

M^to Poetria: 

Zsv{ 8* ap' ev) Kprin^ Tpd^ero fuyag, ou8* dpa rig vtv 

futxapoov 6 S' uejgrro nan ft-eXtern. 

Toy pkiy apet Tp^peoveg vvo {stdew rpipov iyrpta. 
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Minut. Felix Octav. Adliuc autruin visitur Jovis, ct .scpulchriim 
tjus ostenditur. Bartli. in Claud. 113. 

47. - s-s 8s xoi'/tJO’ev ’/iSpijoTeia.J 

Apollon, lib. 3. 

KpIvq to oI TTo/ijas fiXij rpo^og ‘ASp^ffreix 
’'Avrgeo ev ’iSxIco ht vrjirta xowp/fsvT*. (S.) 

Rect^ Vulcaiiiiis sopivit, non circui/igcstaviif ut Fiiailil. 

8. A’g^Tff iei ^evcToit x. r. 

I). Hieron. in Fpibtuluin ad I’ltiim : Siiiit qui piitent huiic versniii 
de Calliniaclio Cyienonsi poeta sunituiii) ct aJiquti c\ parte non 
errant; Siquidcm el ipse in Laudibus .lovis adveisus Crelenscs 
senptituns, qiii s« pnlcliruin ejns sc oslemicre gloriabantiir, ait 
Crelenscs semper menJtires, ffui el sepuUhrurn ejns saenlega nieiite 
/aOricali sunt, ^'erunl, ul supra diMintis, nileger versus de I'pi- 
nieinde ab Aposlol«) suiutns est, et cjus Callimachus 111 

siio poenuite i‘sl iisiis exordio; sivc viilgaie pioverbiiini, quo 
Cictenses appellubantur, sive fiirto alieni uperis in nielrum leiulit. 
S. Clirxsustuinn.s a inentc ScboliasUe djsccdit, qui ita in I Join. 3. 
in Kp. ad 'J’llinn ; fJl A'^^ref ra^ov e^O’jin tow Ji&f, my^a^evTat 
TOUTO, ’KvTuvQa Zav xgiVm h j/a xixA^cxQuirr 81a Taurijv t^v iiriypx- 
0 iroir,rrii ^iuerras to'j: fipyjrag xtopwiijv, ific. 
lilljus sepuicliri ct inscriptionis incininit PotpliMius de VitiJ 
P^tliagoric, quern sis adeas; et Lucianus in Saciilicils, Ap^Tej oii 
yiviffSai wap’ auToic, tdiSs Ta$>ivai fjLOVOv “ov Aiu Xeytiwriv^ aXXa TOV 
Tx^ov avTou Osixvuouirc el idem in ‘PiXo^euS. 3. fi Kc^Tsg /iiv tou 
Ji9j Ta^ov SfJxyuovTSf owx aJo%yvovT«i. 


l^AiVlBRIUGE FltlZE POEMS. 


JERUSALEM. 

My Spirit some iransporimi: (Jlirrulpfrels 
To bear inc wheie the toiler'' ol S.tlem stood. 

Once glorious lowers, now •'iiiik- 

Minns’s Odr on the Passton. 

V^lush’d with her crimes, and swol’n with impious pride, 
Refil^Uious Judah still her Cod defied: 

'Fhen wu Isaiah’s eye prophetic rose 
The lennhen’d vision of her future woes ^ 
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Then, with his country's fearful fate imprest. 

The sacred fenrour labouring in his breast. 

Against the guilty race his kindling lyre 
Breathed'the deep vengeance of th’ Almighty's ire. 

“ Hear, * O ye Ileav'ns, and thou, O Earth, give ear. 
And trembling shrink the awful sounds to hear! 

The Lord—the Lord hath spoken from on high, 

Whose voice is fate, whose will is destiny. 

See * from afar the dread avengers conic. 

Fierce as despair, insatiate as the tomb. 

Heard ye their wheels, like whirlwinds, sweep around P 
Heard ye their thundering coursers beat the ground P 
Mark'd ye their spears move on in long array. 

And shield on shield flash back the beam of day ? 

O’er ’ Salem's walls Destruction sternly low’rs. 

And frowns dark horror on her destin’d towers. 

Bow’d to the dust, * she mourns her slaughter'd baudj. 
And strives in vain to lift her fetter'd hands.” 

O greatly-fall’n, how humbled is thy state ! 

Thy fields how bare, thy courts how de»oI:itc! 

Where Joy w'as wont the nightly dance to lead, 

Shrieks the lone bat, and hungry vultures feed ; 

There the fierce dragon finds a place of rest, 

And boding screech-owls build their .secret iie.>tt. 

Ho more, Bethesda, o’er thy desert springs 
Descending Seraphs wave their healing wing^ ; 

No more sweet sounds, at morn, oi eve, declare 
That hosts angelic hover on the air: 

All—all is fled; and Desolation reigns. 

Without a rival, o’er thy ravaged plains. 

O days divine, of you may mortal si.ig, 

When God himself was Israel's Guard and King P 
Will not the eloquence of earthly speech 
Fail from a height, which fancy scarce can reach i 
To know Creation’s Monarch ever nigh, 

A stall 11 ) sorrow, and a friend in joy ; 

To see Heav’n’s glories visibly displayed. 

And all Its Seraphim in light arrayed ; 

These were thy rights, O^srael, this thy boast. 

These the high joys, tliy disobedience lust. 

Bear witness, Herinon, thou, whose dewy sod 
Has felt the footstep of a present God ; 

* Id. V. 36. &c. snd xxi> 

♦ Id. 4ih icrse. 


^ Isai. i. 3. 

^ Id. xsix. 3. 
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And, Carmel, thou, whose gales, with incense fraught, 

'I'he murmurs of a voice divine have caught; 

What dreams extatic o*er the votVy stole, 

How swell’ll the pious transport in his soul! ■ 

K’eii now, when o’er ypur long-forsakeii sweets 
'ilie Pilgrim lingers, in your loved retreats, 

Steal visionary forms along the vale. 

And more than music whispers on the gale. 

O had 1 pinions,' fleet as those tliaf bear 
The dove exulting thro’ the realms of air, 

'i'hen would I visit every holy shade. 

Where Saints have knelt, or Prophets musing stray’d ; 

Bend with a sigh o’er every relic near, 

\iid pay each shrine the tribute of a tear. 

Where o’er the waste, in rude disorder thrown. 

Neglected lie yon eriiinbling heaps of stone, 

() vfho (sad change!) the blest alKKic could tell, 

Where God’s ow n glory once vouchsafed to liwell ? 

^ et fiom the ruins r'aiicy still can raise 

'I'lr imperial structure, bright beneath her rays ; 

Swift to the view its scatter’d wealth rc^store. 

And bid its lanish’d splendors beam once more. 

Kv’ii us I gaze, ^ the sudden spires ascend, 

With graceful sweep the loiig-row'd arches bend ; 

Aspiring shafts the lieaviiig (luiiie sustain. 

And all the fabric glows along the plain. 

>)ee, as it rises, see the world combine 
Its various gifts to deck the woik divine : 

Nature no more her secret treasures hides, 

'I'iic mine uncloses, and the deep divides. 

T)lild o’l-r the wave .the tav’riiig bree/es play. 

And waft the Tyrian put file on its way. 

Her puiest marble rocky J^aios lends. 

Her sweetest odours soft Idumii blends; 

On Carmel's heights the stately cedar falls, 

.-^iid Ophir spaiklcs on the polished walls. 

Sec, while the slow-expanding gates unclose, 

How' bright within the boundless lustre glows! 

Here the tall palm for ever liv^ in gold. 

There sculptur’d flowers their fretted leaves unfold; 

\^iile ever-burning lamps depend from high, 

Ci^itless as stars, that throng the iiiidiiight sky. 
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Jiut far within retires the dread abode, 

Jehoval/s throne—the Oracle of God ; 

Two cherubs there, with iniiiiic glories bright. 

High o'er the Ark their guardian unigs unite. 

Thine were these niiglity works, by thee design'd, 
BclovM of God, and wisest of inuiikind. 

What* to thy Sire the will ot Heav’n denied. 

To thee it gave, propitious, to piovide. 

Yet, while thy temple in the dust decays, 

Lives the full splendor of liis sacred lays. 

O skill’d to strike the many-soiiii<iing lyre. 

With all a Prophet’s—all a Poet’s fire. 

What breast, that does not kindle at iliy strain ? 

What heart, that melts not, when thy siiings complain? 
Hark, how' the notes in inoiirnfnl cadence sigh. 

Soft as the hreezt*, that only wakes to die. 

Chang*‘d is their tone; th’ impetuous measures sweep, 
lake the fierce storm conflicting with the deep. 

Now all til’ angelic host at once combine 
Their golden harps in unison with thinc. 

Kxtatic fervors seize the tiembling soul. 

And llulleluiahs ring fioni pule to pole. 

What^ fearful omens heralded the hour. 

That gave Judaea to a tymnt’s pow'er! 

As sank the sun, amid the western bia/e 
Teirific visions biiisl upon the gaze. 

Uiieuithly spears reflect the setting beam, 

Swoids w'uve, helms glitter, hostile standards stream ; 
And thronging chaiiots, hurrying swiftly by, 

Sweep the wide air, ’till duikness veils the sky. 

Nor ceased the portents then : a hind ^'^ht 
Shot a fierce splendor from the clouds of night; 

Its own sao hue o’er all the temple spiead, 

And on ca< h fear-struck face a ghastlier paleness shed. 

See! see ! mitoiich’d by any hiiinan liaiid. 

The temple’s gates—her massy gates—exjiand ! 

No earthly sound is that w'lthin 1 hear, 

As waters bursting on the deafen'd ear, 

Proclaimiiig, as its aw'fifi thundeis swell, 

**7’he Lx>rd no more in Israel deigns to dwell 
No mortal foot th’ affrighted threshold trod— 

’Tl’is God’s own voice, the parting step of God ! 


' a Sam. vii. 4. 


^ Joseph! Hist, and Tacit fib. v. c. 13. 
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Yes, thou art now abandon'd to thy fate; 

Vain is regict, repentance comc.s too late. 

Already onvkurd rush thy angry foes, 

Already thy devoted walls'cnclose : 

Death with pleasr'd eye pursues their destined way, 
Aud grim Dusiructjon leads them to their prey. 

Darker, and darker still tliy doom appears, 

And Sorrow’s face a blacker aspect wears. 

Ill vain with e(|ual hand does Justice deal 
To each the stinted, and niijoyoiis meal; 

With looks despairing, as they ask for food, 
llreaks one shrill shriek from all the niiiltitudc : 

^\> inoie remains to fan life’s feeble fires. 

And Hope's last throb just llutters, and expires. 

Kv'n the fond mother, seized ith madness wild. 
While 111 her arms th’ unconsi:ioii<) infant smiled, 
DrcAre to its heart the uiireleiiling steel, 

And (jueiich’d her fury on th’ accursed meal. 

Ainid the battle’s fieice, conllicting storm. 

Death veils the terrors of his awful fnim : 

TJieic, e’en if Victory .smile not, Ghiry’s beam 
Casts a I'lear light on life’s last ebbing stream, 
lint, ivoin by wasting famine, to decay,. 

IJoiir after hour, by slow d»*grce8 away; 

No cheering hope, no glowing pulse to feel, 

N o kindling lervoi of exalted zeal; 

Sunk III despair, to xvish, yet lear to die, • 

This—this is death, in all its agony! 

Yet, worn by hunger, and ojiprest with ill. 

Thy haidy sons remain uneonqiier’d still. 

Weakness and Strength alike their w'eapons wield, 
And they, who cannot cuiapior, scoiii to yield. 

llaik, how without the deafening tumult grows, 
How swell the shouts of thy victoriou.s foes! 

Behold, ten thousand torclie.s, hurl’d on high. 

Gleam o’er the walls, ^nd seem to lire the sky. 

Now, Salem, now, the spreading flame devours 
Thy lionics, thy temple, and tlv; headlong towers: 
Now Vengeance siiiihiig scoiiis th’ensanguined plain 
Apd waves her pinions o’er thy countless slain. 

S^is done; proud Salem smokes along the ground 
Her pQw’ra dreaiiij her name an empty soundt 
To othe'ixjealms, from Sion far away, 

In mute d^p^ir, her last sad remnant stray; 
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While all the wounds of unrelenting hate. 

Beneath their foes, her captive sons await; 

With no kind care their inward throes to heal, 

While insult sharpens ev’ry pang they feel. 

Y et say, base outcasts of offended Heav’ii, 
Rebelling still as often as forgiven, 

Sav are the W'oes, that now your race pursue, 

M ore than your crimes, or heavier tlian your due ? 
}low oft your God has turn’d his wrath away. 

How oft in mercy has forborne to slay I 
How long * by gentle chastisement he strove 
I'o win once more his people to his love ! 
iVh, call to mind, when in a distant land 
Forlorn ye bow'd beneath a stranger's hand. 

His hot displeasure on your haughty foes 
Pour'd the full tempest of unsparing woes. 

'rheii, as his flock the tender shepherd leads ' 

'I'o softer herbage, and more fertile meads. 

He led his chosen people far away. 

Their guide in darkness, their defence by day. 

La, at his word th' obedient depths divide. 

And whelm th* Egyptian in tlieir refluent tide ; 

While rescued Isiael, free from every care. 

Gains the wish'd bank, and pours the vocal prayer. 
From the cleft rock see sudden rills rebound, 

Aud ispread fresh verdure oVr the thirsty ground ! 

Yet still anew your disobedience sprung. 

And discontent still murmur'd on your tongue ; 

To graven idols still the knee ye bow'd. 

And join'd in Baal’s courts th' incestuous crowd. 

Still 111 your pride ye mock'd the threatening Seer, 

As the deaf adder shuts her reckless ear ; 

Plung’d in the Prophet's breast th' unhallow’d sword. 
And dared to slay the chosen of the Lord. 

Swift into light th' expected years roll on, 

Th' .Almighty Father sends his promised Son. 

Not as when Sinai view'd the lavii reveal'd 
In fearful lightning, and in thunder seal’d ; 

Now peaceful omens clv..er the drooping earth. 

And hail the tidings of the Heav’nly birth. 

Twas * in the solemn stillness of the night, 

When the mild moon diffused her cloudless light; 


' Psalm cv. and cvi. passim. 


* Luke ii. 9,10. 
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When all the wearied world lay hush’d in sleep, 
The wakeful shepherds watch’d their folded sheep. 
Clad ill the radiant ^lory of the skies, 

A form angelic burst upon their eyes ; ^ 

And, slowly stealing on their wond’ring ear, 
liose the glad sounds, ’twas Heav'n itself to hear. 

Joy to the world ’ ye nations cease to mourn, 

** Now is the Christ, the promis’d Saviour burn!” 
And, lo, descending, the celestial train 
Swell the full chorus of the rapt’ruus strain ; 

Till on the gale the notes departing die. 

And all the vision melts into the sky. 

Did yc not then W'ith bursts of transport raise 
llie loud hosannah of exulting praise ? 

With trembling homage round his cradle bend. 
Watch every look, and every smile attend; 

And all Creation’s noblest gifts combine 
To fdnu an oiTring fur the Habe divine ? 

Ur, when, his mortal part matured to man, 

Ills eaitlily ministry at length began. 

Did ye not crowd his heav’nly words to hear. 

And drink imtruction with delighted ear i 
No—harden’d still your stubborn souls remain. 

As sterile rocks resist the softening rain. ^ 

Tho’ to the blind unwonted day returns, 

And pale Disease with health's new ardor burns, 
Tho' ev’ii the grave his mighty w'ill obey’d, 
Ciimov’d, untouch’d your listless eyes suivey.d. 

Driv’ii' thro’ the world, uiikiiowiiig where to lie. 
Despised, rejected, and condemn’d to die. 

Before his foes behold Messiah stand, 

Meek * as a iamb beneath the shearer’s hand. 

O turn on yefnder faded form your eyes. 

Oppress’d with sorrow, and consumed in sighs! 
Mark that pale brow, with heavenly blood embrued. 
Where Resignation blends with Fortitude ; 

Those lips ill inward prayer that gently move. 

Those eyes, jet beaming with iinconi^ucr’d love ; 
Tliat meek composure, that angelic air, * 

Those holy looks; and say if Gmlt be there! 

O love unbounded, more than words can tell 
Thi.'’ hymning angels on the theme should dwell: 

V 


Isi«. lih. 3 . 


* Idem, 7 th verse. 
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Not to one people, not one Hge confined, 

ISut flouing ever on to hU mnnkiiid ! 

See, <Mi the cross those liiiilis in torture hang, 
Coiiviil^sed, and quivVing with the deathful pang! 
A deepiT sorrow dwells upon that face. 

Than Pam’s severest agony could trace; 

£v’n now his spirit mom ns Creation’s woes. 

And breathes compassion for his cruel foes. 

-Sec, by a world’s united (-rimes opprest, 

He bows his head submissive oil liis breast. 

Now fades the light from those expiring eyes. 

And Judah’s King—her Lord—her Saviour dies! 

Cun tins be Ele before whose awful nod 
Kv’ii seiaphs shrink ? Is tins the Son of God i 
Heir of the world, and Monarch ot the sky? 

The voice of Natuic shall it-self reply. 

Else why, O Sun, conceal thy face in dread, 

Why tieinble, hearth, * and w hy give up thy dead 
Why rends the temple's mystic veil in twain. 

And fcuiful thunders shako th’ ad'iighted pluiii ? 

Yet, blind to truth, say, wretched outcusts, s;i\, 
Wait ye the Saviour of a future day ? 

I A), he has lived to bless, has dii^d to save. 

And burst the l^razcn felteis of the giuvc ! 

Awake, redeem’d Jciusulem, ' awake. 

And fiom the dust thy sullied garments shake ! 
I'roni thy gall’d neck unloose the servile bands. 
And cast the *'ettcrs fioin thy captive hands. 

Break forth, }e mountains, into Joyful song ! 

Ye barren wilds, the rapt’rous strain prolong ' 
Barren no more ; unwonted verdure grows. 

And the dry desert blossoms as the rose. 

Behold, all Nature proves a second birth. 

New' skies embrace a new-created earth : 
i'rom the glad scene for ever Woe retires. 

Pain is no more, and Hi^ath himself expires. 

Ye angels, ‘trike the full-resounding lyre. 

Swell the glad chorus, all yc heaV'iily choir! 

.She comes! ’ she comes ! descending from on high 
'I'he Holy City meets tKe ravish’d eye ! 

Bride of the Lamb, without a spot, or stain. 
Cleans’d of her crimes, and ransom’d of her chaiu. 


* Isai. lii. 1, S, 9. 


' Matt, xxvii. 51, 52. 
' Hev xxi. 1, 2. &c. 


t 
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lx>ok at her gates, her glorious towVs behold, 

More cleat than crystal, and more fair than gold. 
There dwell the Lord’s Kedeem’d, in glory bright,' 
Gaze on his face, and live amidst his light: 

Taste the delights, that time can ne’er destroy. 
Eternal fulness of unfading joy. 


i817. 


CHAUy^CY HARE TO^VylSE^^. 


ODE LATINA. 

lOL DEHELLATA. 

Oi. iM lit per Hildas ihat At]aiitica.s 
Vis jirovocaue ad fiellu Britannia', 

, Ulliiia despcctiiin tridonteni, ct “ 
Juia sill violata poiiti, 

Dilecta vidit vela, iihi dissitani 
Jlisp.’ina iiipes prospirit Afiirain, 
i)(‘ iiioiite 1 jbeitas, et Anglis 
I'austa novum ceciiiil triuinphiiin 

Quo tola Ncptiiiii iiitieniiiit doitiiis,* 
l'rl)csi|iii-, geiitesijiie, et vaga Huniina, 
l/ateipie consternata telius 
lloiruit: “ Kcce dies latroni 

iVopiiiqiiat ultri\, {|iia‘ dabit scqiiori 
Fluctus per orbem volvere liberos, 

Quain nidle, diiijptis calctiis. 

Voce canriit clioreaqiie gentes. 

At tu, inarnm sede superbiens 
Quae niuesta late iiiarniora despicis, 
C'aptoque detestata riauta 

Sceptra tenes, quid in anna densos 

Cogis maniplos ^ qrdd galeam niaiiu , 
Tergis f quid arcein iiicenibiui instruis, 
Firmasque tuires? quid minaces 
Ense micant jaculoque dextr.e" 

cieca fatis! nonne prociil vides 
Qu£, focta Mariis fulmine lugubri, 

E^usa teiiipestaa ab Arcto 
Ocfiduas equitet pci undas ' 
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Jovisne fulvo niilvius aliti 
Opponit ungues, aut ovium lupus 
Predator iimbrosa ruentem 
Provocat e silu^ leonem ? 

i 

Non haec repulsae classis lberiae« 

Non Occidentem deseruit vagus 
Pirata, cognatnqiie, prsedam 
Ipse petens, niinitatur bosti; 

Sed dura pubes, quam neque flamina 
Purentis Austri, non Aquilo miuax. 

Non ipsa deterrebat Arctos, 
Indomitae penetrate brume. 

Qu£L fraudc terrarum ac maris arbitros 
Devota falJes? 1 , pete navibus 

Campos, ubi Australos virescit 
Inter aquas neiiiorumque nuirmiir 

Pcrennis estas, aut ubi frigoris 
Planimeque sentit pcrpetuas vices 
Thule; vet extrenios viroruni 
Seras adi, rutilosve prone 

Tractus diei; non tamcn Angliam, 

Non anna/justiqiie efFugies minas 
Belli, neque expertem Britaniia'; 
Invenies ditionis nndam.'* 

Dixit, carin'^ sed freta fervidus 
Hupit minister fulminis AngUci, 

Kt, classe conjuiicta, Batavus, 
AiLquorei socius pericli, 

Dextr^ jirobavit, quid furor emuliis, 

Pt restituti vincula foederis 

Possent, quid, ejecto Tyraniio, 
Legitimi pia jura regni. 

Quantum ilia terrorein intulerit dies, 
Testes cadentbm fumida moenium 
Fragmenta, vi^tricique classis 
Per tenebras populata flanim^, 

Fiisceqiie cladem in sedibus abditis 
Flcvere matres, et caput Africe 
JLugubrd ploravit, recisis 
Viribus ; una dies trecenis 
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£xemit annis dedecus et notam; 

Afflicta quid non debiiit Angliie 
Eiiropa, captivos reducens 

J41 patriam populumque cives i 

Qua non coegit dura Necessitaa, 

Odere fortes Bella, neque impios 
Sperant tyrannorum triumphos; 

Coe I urn animo superosque tangit 

Extollit ud& qui miseros humo, 

’ Et jure, rectum qui rolit, imperat, 

Hinc nomen Anglorum, subacto 
Hie melior titulus profiindo. 

Nostro resurgat munere ditior 
Terra otiosa blanda Neapolis^ 
Pradamque Sardoas ad urbes 
■ Angligenfim referant carina. 

Cum nos iniquis non miseras opes 
Scrufamur annis, non decus impeif, 

Nec vile permutamus auriim 
Sanguine degeneres Britanno. 

Ergo auspicatam cikm jubar aurei 
Solis revectum retulerit diem, * 
Collesque ridebunt aprici, et 
Unda vagis recreata ventis. 

Turn feriatas ad mare virginea 
Hiicent choreas etjuvenum manus 

Conjuncta, dum surgat per umbram 

Hesperus, ille levesque risus 

• 

Levesque curas spectat amantium; 
Matresque circum et soliciti patres 

Stabunt, neque infestum tiniebunt 
J’er tenebras dare vela nautam. 

Qu 6 Jus, et JBquupi, et sancta vocat Fides, 
Itur Britannis; alter in arcibus 

Stet victor, Alpinamqu# brumam 
Transiliat, famulasque secum 

Traducat Artes, mox grave dedecus, 
Viceraue diras illacrymabilis 

Passurus exul; nos coronat 
Dia Themis meliore lauru; 
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Nos, ci^m tyrannorum et titulos ducuin, 

Loiigoquc fractas tempore imagines, 

Fatnamqiie niarcentem tenebria 
Presserit iiividiosa Lethe, 

Dicet patronos’vox pia posterfim ; 

Per mille crescct non fragilis vices. 

Per miile durabit procellas 
Angligeniim intemerata virtus. 

GUL. NANSON LETTSOM, 

1817- Coll. Trin. Alumn. 

We have been flattered by an observation made by some of our poeti> 
cal friends, that Alcaic verses have been more correct since the pnblication 
of the rules for that species of verse in the Classical Journal. The present 
Poem is indeed a proof of the truth of the observation. We have not ob* 
served an instance of inaccuracy in the versification.—Eo. 


EP IGRAMMA TAo 

AI AEYTEPAI WONTIAEI lOWlTEPAI. 

EU MxSiiiJM ri rm 'AvoXkmi ev AevxdSi. 

MiKKwv aXkevicti, rpu^ipig ‘/fXioSco^wf, 
nifi^iXog sis X^poirov AsuxaSm vshxtysSf 
Ttp 4^o/j3w reiSf'Sap’’ avrog S* a^fo^pog avqXdov, 
ouSs yap Sv fQifiivoig lOTiv "Eptag. 

Particulis variis, furtivoque igne Prometheus 
Fingeiis, divinfl fecerat arte virum; 

Deinde iterum auctori, seipsum superare volenti, 
Perfectum, e manibus foemiiia prodit, opus. 

G. J. PENNINGTON, 

1817* Coll.^Regal. Alumn. 


SENARIl GiyECI, PR^MIO PORSONIANO, 

Quotannis Proposito, Dignati, et in Curia Cantabrigiensi 

Recitati. 

SHAKSPEARE, 

Henry IV. Part 2. Act 3. Se. l. 

O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh mj eye^lids down. 
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And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather. Sleep, ly’st thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And husird with buzzing night-flies to thy slujnber; 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of tiic great. 

Under the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why ly’st thou with the vile. 

In loathsome beds ; and leav’st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case, or a common lurum bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge; 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

W'^ho take the ruflian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
W’^ith deaPning clamours in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, Death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sca-boy in an hour so rude. 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 

W ith all appliances and menus to boot. 

Deny it to a king i 


IDEM GRiECE REDDITUM. 


Jtex IJcnricus Somnum alloqmtur. 


^iXov "Tm/ov SiXytiTQOVf 85 ^porcuv Ssfjt,ets 
fJietXaxias areiXX^Sf <r' e/irijs 

evvfis ; ou yap i;Sews Iri 

fikipeipa ^apuvBis, ouS*, av(vif6x«>v vovov, 
TeyyBis ^peva; fi.01 vndupup xaxwir. 
ri <r*f iv irTeyett<n sroXuxairvoKri xtiftevov, 
iSoouvre; o^u, xoifbi^outr’ M 
xwyanrff, Iv 8 e OTijSftiriv aoTpayrols Tretrmv, 
KadeuSiiv fbaAAov, q ’v 9vtiSe<rt • 
Ba?MfJi.oig Tupavvanf, BrohurehiHl/ irxigywy Sa’O, 
Bfhyoftsvos ufuftov o[u(t,ad‘ ijS/o'rw ; 

^eu! trxeuov Ksyco (re 0 eov, Oj^ uu^qm^ovs hc^‘ 
(TTpeoftri/^f veyi^Taiy, rov Se ^ariAixov 
^orr*, fttrjrvoy licAcAoiffa;, tig Srav 
xwScov* h &rrtt vavyvx^S Ttipy ^uAsi^. 
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tI V ; oux 1^’ rs xae) iwrtfi^artf 

i<rrm, ’vsii^craf ^fie^apet irxiS) yav^ry, 
u( T h ?JxyWf xvwTffovT 
air^ xXvSeovos d\/iupov rpixvfila ; 
xeu TttDd*, or* dvefto;, aypla oA), 

xvpTwv Xoi^tSay vou xvjLaToov ireAco^uc; 
ifT^^e xogu^a;, » S* uypaT<r(v aiSepog 
ye^sXxKTiy ea-r^gi^s, ^pixaoies ^pepLoov, 
urr ctww Al^isy e^eyel^i(r 9 eci xtuitco ; 
oSxouv ve^vxai aSixo;, og <rd Sup’, '^Trytf 
Tolai' Ev up^, het^piy^tp veturi] ve/M<$, 
aveiKTi S', onrep ^yp^pLavov rqv vuxr 
eriy^v te, Ti xmju.’ Aysiv x«t’ opipi,dTan * 

^iXel pMXtarUf ravra. deepelaiai ^Soyfig ; 

G. J. PENNINGTON, 

18 IT*. Co^/. Regal. Ahmn. 


CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS 

FOR A UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP. 


A.S a Supplement to an Article in the first part of this Number^ 
we are enabled to give the course of examination for a University 
Scholarship in the present year. Our readers will doubtless agree 
with us, that it would be difficult to propose to the young students 
of any University in the world a series of exercises, better calcu* 
lated to call forth their powers, display their learning, or discri¬ 
minate between the different degrees of their merit. 

Morning Essay in Latin prose on the fulfowing subject: 
' Quod cnim honiini naturaliter insitum est, co decet uti, et, quic- 
quid agas, agere yio viribus.* Cic. de Senectute. 

Morning II.—-Translation into Greek lambics from Exodus xiv. 
and into Greek An^ests from xv. 1—7. 

Morning 11 [.—^'rraiislation into English prose fiom Theocritus, 
Idyll, vii. 50—8.9; and into English prose and Latin lyrics, tha 
ode of Simonides: "Ore kxpveixt, x. r. A. 


** *Ac limo-i mtug juiys* voSc )' cXcijS* TbbOCR. lijfil. I4i. 

* OiXy^'yinr jfii tiSpim P&XTO, it^wl Bnmdu Anthol. tMB. 1. 

1^171. 
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Morning IV.—Translation into English prose from Cicero, 
At vero Aiidroni Sextilio, &c.; from Tacitus, O conditiones mi* 
seres, &c.; froo) Sallust, Corpus illi laboniin tolcrans, Slc. ;..aiid 
into Latin verse from Job, c. xxviii. * 

Morning V.—Translation into English prose from Thucydides ii. 
76. 01 IltXoTrovv^iOi • • • • TO irpo^ov rij; sjuijSoX^f; Demostheqes 
in Androtionem: Ka) (t^v xetnelvo yt •••• cos w VEvo/i]XfS, acroSux- 
vv¥M ; Aristotle, vsp) ‘/’qropix^f, ii. 11. IJws S’ • •• • {nra^i^ 

mS^rols ^ Tu;(i]. 

Morning VI.—Latin Elegiac verses on the following subject: 
* Fertilis frugum pecorumqiie tellus Spiced clonet Cererein ooronH, 
Niitriant foetus et aquae salubres, Et Jovis aura.* Hor. Carm. Sec. 

Morning VII.—^'iranslation into Greek and Latin prose from 
English prose. 

Morning VIII.—The following miscellaAieous questions. 

1. About what period did the Pelasgi settle in Greece i From 
what countries did they come ? Mention, upon the authority of 
ancient writers, the principal divisions, and the diii'ereut migra* 
tions, of this people. 

2. What was the time, and what the circumstances of the Do- 
rian invasion of the Peloponnesus.^ What nere the consequences 
to the former inhabitants t and what the different dynasties esta¬ 
blished by the Dorians in that peninsula ? 

3. In what part of Greece was the Ionic dialect origniully used? 
Mention the subsequent distiuctious in this dialect, and the diffe¬ 
rent authors that used it, whose writings are still extant. 

4. Of what nature was the government of the Grecian States as 
represented in the works of Homer? Compare it with that of 
other nations in an early state of their civilization. Support your 
assertions with quotations. 

5. What appear to have been the limits of the geographical 
knowledge of Homer ? What progress hud other sciences made in 
his time ? What reason is there to suppose that the art of Writing 
Was then known ? 

6. What arguments respecting the antiquity of Homer's poems 

can bd drawn ffrom the versification ? Have you giuimds to think 
it probable that the Iliad and Odyssey are the productions of dif¬ 
ferent persons ? Are there any parts of eitlier poem which you 
assign to a later age ? • 

7 . To what ages ought the following works properly to be as¬ 
signed—Homer’s Hymns, Hesiod’s Poems, Anun eon’s Odes,, 
.^sop's Fables r 

8. What were the principal authorities of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment established by Solon? Enumerate the changes and rcvolu- 
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tions whicli took place in this government to the time of Philip of 
Macedon, with the dates and circumstances of each. 

9* What is the statement of different writers respecting the naval 
aud military forces of the Persians in the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes ? What appears to have been their total loss in this ex- 
pefiition ? 

10. What were in succession the predominant Empires in Asia, 
from the first Assyrian Empire to that of the Parthians f Mention 
the events which occasioned the powxT to change hands; and the 
founder of each dynasty. 

11. Enumerate the principal events which took place in Greece 
between the Peloponnesian and the Phocian Wars, with their dates 
ill Olympiads, and the principal actors in each. 

12. Wjio were the piincipul Orators contemporary with De¬ 
mosthenes, and what their respective characters ? 

l.S. What are the difl’crent (ireck historians from whom w'e 
derive our knowledge of Giecinn affairs, from the earliest times 
to the death of Alexander f What are the limits of the history of 
each ? 


"is 


14. Translate the following passages: 

Eur. Iphigeuin in Aulide. v. .‘166. 
jttugioi 5? Toi TreirovQatr auro irfiog ra irpayjJLeiTiif 
eKvovovT t'xavTZf, elra b’ l^e;^etfgijerav 
T« ft5v Ovo yv'SiiJ.i^g TroXiraiy oktuvstqv, ra 8’ hSixtog 
aluvuTOt yeyoiTss auTo) Sta^uKa^airdat xo%y. 

jccaAiffT* eywys TaKxmmgov (Ttevco, 
ij, OsAoucra Zpav ri xe8vov /3ap|3a^ouc, roiig otiSevap, 
xaraysAcuvra; e^avr/trei Sia (re xai r^v (rijv xopijv. 

av ysvoug cxari irpotrTaTiijv dsijutjy x^ovog, 
jUHjS* wAwv dp^ovTW vow ^p^ Tov OTyaTijAaTijv e;^f*y 
iro^og’ tig a^^wv ay^p iraj, ^wetrfV ijv ep^wv 


Soph. Phihetetes. v. 827. 

"Tirv oSvvoig ASa^g, "Tvvs 8’ ukysiaVf 
euu^g ijixlv tfiSoig, 
euetiwVy rua/eov dva^‘ 

■5ptju,acri 8’ ayT/o%oiff^Tav8’ odyKoaty 
u TETarai ravDy. 

79 1, tSt JVC I n-aiwy. 
tv TExvey, opa ys nou atatrsij 
rrol Se /SacTBi, Traig 8e fxoi 
TavTsuQsv ^povrlZog' hpug 

irphg t( ju.Eyo5pi.ey vrpatrtreiv ; 
xMpog TOI vaVTsav yvmfMv 
toAu Ttotpa xoia xpuTog apwrai. 
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15. Explain distinctly the usages of the indicative, subjunctive, 
and optative moods after wst o^fu. 

10. Give the laws and restrictions observed in the regulaf' 
anapestic measures used in Tragedy, and in Comedy, with in* 
stances in each case. 

17. What is the distinction between the three ages of Greek 
Comedy ? What political characters were introduced upon the 
stage by Aristophanes i What reason is there to attribute to him 
any share in the destruction of Socrates f 

18. .Give instances of the changes made by Horace in each of 
the Lyric metres which he borrowed from the Greeks. 

19 . Give some account of the first settlers in Italy, their names, 
origin, and language; and mention the original sources of the 
Latin language. 

20. Give some particulars of the life of Sallust—the commo¬ 
tions of the State in which be was concerned, and the part he 
acted, vvith your opinion of his style as an historian. 

21. Give an account of the Roman Calendar. 

22. Enumerate the principal events which took place in the 
Roman State from the end of the third Punic War to the death of 
Julius CiKsar, with their dates. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


NO. XIll. 


I beg to oftcr to you what T am inclined to think the true expo¬ 
sition of a very brief,, though a wonderfully fine, comparison, 
which occurs iif Iliad, xiii. 7.54, 755. The subject of it is Hector: 
and the hero in his impetuous course is compared by the poet, if 
we literally translate his words, to a snowy mountain. 

• 'H xaJ ogi'i vtpaeni fotxw;, 

KeitXifytas, Sid 8e Tpwm wereT, ijS’ ivtxou§u>v. 

According to Clarke, %imiU.tudo hie desumta, partim ex cor¬ 
poris proceritate et roborCf parity ex galeae spjendore et albitu- 
dine crista. According to Pope, This simile is very shot I in the 
original, and requires to he opened a little to discover its fuU^ 
beauty. 1 am not of M. Daciers opinion, that the lusf/e of 
Jlector's armour was that which furnished Homer with tins tmage : 
it seems rather to allude to the plume upon his helmet, in the ac¬ 
tion of shaking which this hero is so frequently pqtnted by our 
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author, and thence distinguished by the remarkable epithH 
$alo\of. This is a very pleasing image, and very mum what the 
painters call picturesque, 

’ Nbw, witk all due respect to these two eminent men, it is still 
difficult to conceive, how the poet should think it an sipt illustra* 
tion of his subject, to compare a rapidly moving warrior to a deep- 
rooted and stationary mountain, merely because the man wore a 
helmet with a while crest, and because the mountain was topped 
with white snow. 'Fhe leading idea, present to the miiifi of Ho¬ 
mer, and fully expressed by the word dpjxigdi], was certainly, the 
rapid motion of Hector, not his white crest ; and, both the total 
silence of the poet in this place relative to the white decoration, 
and the obvious turn of the sentence itself, require us to conclude, 
that the hero is compared to a snowy mountain on account of his 
rapid motion. How then are we to elucidate such an extraordi¬ 
nary comparison ? Very naturally and easily, 1 think, by supposing 
that the poet alludes to an avalanche or gigantic masseof snow, 
which in mountainous Alpine regions is often detached from the 
side or summit of a glacier, and which rushes with tremendous 
and accumulating force down to the valley beneath. If this be the 
meaning of Homer, perhaps there is nut a more magnificent simile 
in tlie whole Iliad: and his rambling life and inquisitive humor 
make it not improbable, that he might have heard from eye-wit¬ 
nesses an account of the ruin produced by an Alpine avalanche. 

G, S, F, 


Use of Arches known among the Ancients. 

Pinding that many artists imagine that the use of arches in 
building was unknown to the ancients, 1 send you the following 
most respectable testimonies, in confutation of that opinion. 

In the first place, this is evident from a very beautiful passage 
in the treatise KwfMu, or. On the VITorld, ascribed to Aris¬ 
totle, and hich, if not written by him, is acknowledged by all the 
learned to be of great antiquity. Proclus, in his Commentaries on 
the Tiina^us of Plato, cites it as a work which was believed long 
before his time to be the production of Aristotle, though it is not 
indubitably certain that he w^ the author of it. The passage is 
this: eoiHB Se ovTcog, s! xfltl pixqirtpw,, vapa^dXKeiv tov xwrpof rolg 
IpfeiXois Afyojxsvoif roJg h Teiig i^aXAri Xltug, o* imtoi xtlfitroi xeeri 
T^v eig eKarepov fitpog evSwiy, h appoviq n^powri xoii ev rd^u to iriv 
T^g ifreX/Sof xoil ixivirrov. i. e. 'fhe world indeed appears 
to resemble (though it is comparing a great thing with one that is 
amifil) what are called key-stones in arches of stone, which, being 
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situated in the middle of the pressure on each side, preserve the 
whole figure of the arch iu harmony and order, and in an immove¬ 
able position.” And aftoiwards, he admirably observes, that* 
this is the relation which God has in the world, situ^ ht' ruimecta 
the harmony and preservation of the whole'id things.” TiVtw o3v 
^ei Tov ^oyov 6 dsd; h moo-ju^, rigy twv oKoiV dpnovluv re •xai 

9 -mnglav. 'I'he other testimony is that of Seneca, who in bis 90th 
Epistle says, that, though the invention of arches is ascribed to 
Democritus, yet it is necessary that prior to him there should 
have been bridges and gates, the summits of which are curved. 
His words are as follow : Democritus, inquit, iiivenisse dicitur 
foinicem, ut lapiduui curvature paulatim inclinatoruni medio saxa 
alligaretur. Hoc dicam falsum esse. Necesse eat enim ante De- 
mocritum, et pontes et portas fuisse, quaruni fere sumroa curvan^ 
tur.” 

T. TAYLOR. 


On the death ^ Jerome Savonarola, (who was burnt alive in 1498, 
at Florence,) by Giovanni Antouio Fiaminio. 

Dum fera flamina tuos, Hieronyme, pascitur aitus, 
Relligio, sacras dilaniata comas, 

3'levit, et, O, dixit, crudeles, parcite,^flanimae; 

Parcite, sunt isto viscera nostra rogo. 


l^Ienage, having sent a Spanish Dictionary to a friend as a 
present, received in return a dozen of excellent Beaune wine^ He 
immediately sent the following Epigram ; 

Lexicon Hispanicum tibi do; tu vascula bis sex 
Belnensi gratus das mihi fueta mero. 

Quod si nosse cupis munus pnestantiuB utrum ; 

Quis dubitet ? pra»tat munus, amice, tuum. 

Unam quippe meo disces a munere linguam; 

Omnibus at linguis per tua dona loquar. 


In tumulum Laurentii Toscani. 

^i Virtus, Pietasque mori, ac Prudentia possciit, 
Debueranti Laurens, te moriente mori. 
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"ExTopet ngiujiliyiVf xeii ei ^iclXa xofttoif iartv. 

Horn. Iliad, xiii. 316. 

This verse is suspected to be spurious, and to have been inserted 
for explanation. One proof has not been observed : xa) is not 
used long before a vowel, unless it is digamniated, which it is not 
in fel. This position has, indeed, offended the ear of some of our 
best critics, who have recommended a transposition. 


Sabeliiciis had, in his historical works, written many sound 
maxims of prudence, wisdom, and morality; but his life was far 
from giving an example of those virtues. Hence Latomus sent him 
this distych : 

Quid juvat humanos scire atque evoivcre casus, 

Si fugienda facis, si faciciida fugis f 


Stterar^ ^ffttelUgente. 


GERMANY. 

We present to our readers our usual extract from the Catalogue 
of books published at the Kaster Leipzig fair, 1817. Fuller 
Catalogues nuiy be had of Black and Son, and also of Bohte, 
York Stieet, Covent-Garden. 

Acta nova Beg. soc. scient. Upsal.vol.viiuni.4to. Upsal, 1817. 

Adeliing’s, .1. C., Mithridates od. ullgenieine Spracheiikunde 
mit dem Vater-Uuser, als Spiachprobe ki beinahe fiiiifhundcrt 
Sprachen u. Mundarten. 4r u. leizt. bd. fortgesetid von Dr. J. S. 
Vater- 8. Berlin, 1817. 

Adelung’s, F. von, Nachtrage zum In, 2n, und 3n, bde. des 
Mithridates, nebst einer Abhandlung d. FJrn. Min. v. Humboldt, 
iiber d. Vaskische. Herausg. v. Dr. J. Vater. 8. Ibid. 1817. 

^^schylos, die Peiser, u. Sieben gegen Thebcn, in d. Versart 
d. Urschrift, verduutsclit von C. P. Coriz. 8. Tubingen, 1617. 

Anakreou’s Lieder. Neu iibersotzt u. m. noihigen Erlauntcrungen 
bcglcit. v. Dr. A. Drexcl. 8. Landshut, 18 J 7. 

Anthulugia Gr. ad. fid. Cod. olim Palatini nunc Parisini cx 
apographo Gothano edita. Curavit, cpigr. in Cod. Palat. deside¬ 
rata et annot. crit. adjccit Fr. Jacobs. Tom. ivus. et ult. Appa- 
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rat. Crit. ad Aiitholog. complect. Acced. var. lect. ex ipso cod. 
Palat. collata a Dr. A. J. Paulssen. 8. Lipsia>. 1817., 

Apollonii Aiexandrini de Constnictione lib. iv. Ex recensione 
J. liekkeri. 8. Berolini. 1817< * 

Appendix ad Arnobii Afri edit. Lipsiensem, continens .innott. 
et eiueiidatt. quasdani cum priorum interpp. aliorum Vv. Dd. in 
iiac edit, uniissas, inspcrsis C. A. Heumanni ronjcct. liactenus 
iiieditis, quibiis suar. aiinott. supplement, ai^. J. C. Oreilius. 8. 
Lipsiae. IS17> 

Appendix ad totius Latinitatis lexicon Ai!g. Forcellini fol. Patavii 
et Lipsiae. 1817- 

Ars Consentii V. C. de barbarismis et metaplaamis, nunc pri- 
muiii e vet. cod. in luceni protracta. 8. Berolini. IB 17* 

Bax, C., de n.itiirai simplicltate in Eurifiidis Oreste Disputatio. 
8. Trajecti ad Rlienuin ct Lips. 1817. 

Beck, Prof. J. B. Ci. Lexicon liSt.-Gracciim manuale in nsum 
scholarum, accodit index prusodicus. 8. Lipsise. 1817* 

Bcllerman's, J. F., Versiich einer erklarung morgenlUndischer 
Talismaiie, m. 1 Kiipfcrt. 8. ICrfurt. 1817. 

Jlciidavid, Laz. zur berechiiung und gescliichte des jiidisclien 
Kalcndeis, aiis d. Quellcn dargcstellt. 8. Berlin. 1817> 

Berlholdt’s, Dr. L., Histor. krit. EinleitT in d. .sammti. kanon. 
und apokrypli. Schriften d. alteri u. iieueii Testaments. 6r und 
letzt. Theil. 8. Erlangen, 1817. 

Bibel, od. d. ganze licil. Schrift. des alten is. neuen Testaments, 
aus d. Cinmdspraclicii iiberselz u. diircli nothige Anmerkung. 
eriUuteit v. Dr. E. F. C. Gilrttl. Ir. band, die 5 biicher Mosis en- 
thallcnd. 4. Anspach. 1817. 

Blatter, philologiscire. Is. heft. 8. Breslau, 1817« 

Brandstettcr, K., das griechische zeitwort, systematisch daiges> 
tclt. 8. Laudsluit. 1817. 

Brafidas, od. gebahrende Antwort auf d. in der Jen. allgem. 
Litt. Zeit. N. 172. 1B16. erschienene recension der von Prof. 
Berger griechisch mit deufscher metrischen Uebersetzung heraus- 
geg. Uchteii Fabcln des Babriiis. 4. Miinchdn. 1817. 

Buttmann's, Ph., griechische Grainmalik. 8. Berlin. 1817* 
Buttmann und Schleiermachcr iiber Ileiiidorf und Wolf, 8. 
Ibid. 1817. 

Callimachi hymni et epigrammata in usum lectionum edidit H» 
F. M. Volgcr. 8. JJpsiaj. 1817- 
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Cisara^ J. C., DenkwUrdigkeiten aus d. gallischen und biirgir- 
lichen Kriege ubersetzt von P. L. Haus 3te Ausgabe, Durchaus 
umgearb. von D. F. Strack, 2 theile 8. Frankfurt a. Main. 1817. 

Choerili, Samii, quae supersunt collegit et iliustravit, de Chcerili 
aetate, vita, et poesi aliisque Choerilis disseruit A. F. Naeckiua. 
Liest de Sardanapali epigraromatis disputatio. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Ciceronis, M. T. Opera quae supersunt omnia, et diperditorum 
fragmenta. Recognov. C. G. Scbiitz. tom. xvi. pars Ima et 2da. 
8. Lips. 1817. 

Ciceronis, M. T. de natura Deorum, lib. iii. ex recensione J. 
A. Emesti, et cum eruditorum notis quas .T. Davisii edit, ultima 
habet. Accedunt F. Creuzeri annott. ac praifat. et var. lect. ex 
siii. cod. Mss. nonduin collatis eiiotatx. Apparatiim crit. et notas 
aliquot suas adj. O. H. Moser. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Ciceronis, M. T., ad M. llrutjm orator. Ex recensione J. A. 
Emesti. Edit, rcpetita. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Dessen auserleseiie Rcden ubersetzt von J. C. WollF. 5r. bd. 
Oder Reden gegen den Veircs. 1r. bd. 8. Altona, 1817. 

dementis Alexandrini liber, quis dives salutem consequi possit, 
perpetuo coinmentario iilustralus a C. S^aar. Or. et Lat. 8. Tra- 
jccti ad Uhenum et Lips, 1817. 

Creutzeri, F. Molctoniata e discipliiia aiitiquitatis. Fasc. 2u8, 
8. Lips. 1817. 

Dereser, Tli. A. Grammatica Hebroica, cum notis masoreticis 
ac dictis quibusdam vet. testameuti classicis. 8. Lucerns et 
lips. 1817. 

Dionysii Halicarn. Romanarum anliquitat. pars hactenus desi¬ 
derata, nunc denique ope codd. Ambrosianorum ab Aug. Maio 

J iiantum iicuit restituta. Gr. Ad edit, priiic. Mediolanensem. 8. 
'rancofurti ad Moeiiuni. 1817. 

Engel's Dr, Ph. C. T., llebraische Grammatik fur die Ersten 
Anfgqger B. Giessen, 1817. 

Euripidis Tragtedia: et Fragmenta, Recenauit, interp. lat. cor- 
fexit, schol. gr. e codd. Mss. partim supplevit, partim emendavit 
Aug. Matthia. tom. 4u8, complect, scholia gr. 8. Lips. 1817- 

Eutropii Hist. Romanae, ed. accurat. mit Deutschen Anmer- 
Icungen u. einem Wortregistcr, vqu G. F. Seebodi. 8. Hannover. 
?817. 

Frahn, C. M., de Arabicoruin etiain auctorum libris vulgatis 
crisi poscentibus emaculari exemplo posito bistorix Sapacenicip 
Elmacini. 4. Casani et Lips. 1817« 
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Fundgruben des Orients, bearbeitet durcli eine Gejellschaft von 
Liebhabern. 5r, bd. Is.—4s. heft. fol. Wieo. 1817. 

• 

Gesenius, Dr. W., ausfubrlicheres gram.' krit. Lehrgebaude «L 
hebriiisclien Sprache mit durcligaiigiger Vergleichuiig dt verwandteo 
dialekte. 2 bde. 8. Leipzig. 1817. 

Dosscn hebraische. Grammatik. Zweite verbess. auflage. '8. 
Halle. 1817. 

Dessen hebraisches Lesebuch. Zweitc verbesscrtc anflage. 8J 
Ibid. 1817. 

Gnofhici poetae Graici. Ad opt. exemplar, fidem emendavlt R. 
F. P. Rniuck. Edit. nov. corr. notisque ct indd. aucta. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Gregorius aus Cypeni, d. Patriarchcn, Sclbstbiogrnphie. nebst* 
einein d. ungednicktcii llriefe Gregory* griechisch aus ein. 
Handsclirift lierausg. von Hr. F. C. Matthia. 4. Frankf. a. Main. 
1817. . 

IJamaker, H. A., Lectiones Philostratcae. Fasc. lus. 8. Lugd. 
Bat. 1817. 

Hammer's, J. v., Geschichte der schdnen Redckiinstc Persiens, 
voin vicrtcii Jalirh. d. Hcdschira bis auf unsre Zeit. 4. Weiii. 1817. 

Harle!!>ii, T. C., Supplementa ad bri^viorem notitiam llteraturas 
Romana*; contiuuavit C. F. H. Kliigliiig. Pars lllia. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Hartmann, A. T., Auf Gerhard Tychsen od. W'aiiderungen 
durch die niannigfaltigsten Gebiete d. biblisch asiatischen Literatur. 
Is. Bdchen. 8. Bremen. 1817. 

Dessen, Linguist. Einleitung in das studium der Riicher des A. 
Testaments, ni. ein. Auwendung auf die judiscfa-palastinisclie 
Screibartd. N. Testamentlicheii Schriftsteller. 8. Ibid. 1817. 

Heinrichii, C.‘F., Auctarium emendationum in M. Froiitonis 
reliquias ex nupcra editione Berolinensi. 8. Kdiic. 1817. 

Hempel, T., dc Diis laribus. Lips. 1817. 

Ejusd. iionnulla consensionia historiae sacrae cum profanis cxempla. 
8. Ibid. 1817. 

Hermann, G., uber die bestrit(,ene CasuV im Trimeter der 
griechiscben Kombdie. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Hipponactis, et Ananii lambographorum fragments, edidit T. 
F. Welckerus. 4. Gbttingae. 1817. 

Historia pnecipuorum. Arabum regnorum, ante Islamismum, 
€odd« Mss. Arabb. bibliothecae Reg. Haviiiensis coUegit, vertil. 
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animadveraiones addidit Dr. et Prof. J. L. Rasmussen. 4. Havnix. 
1817. 

Homeri Ilias ex recetisione F. A. Wolfii. ed. nov. 11 voll. 8. 
U|XS. 1817-> 

Dessen lllas u. Odyssee, in Utnrissen auf 64 Flatten vorgestellt 
voU J. Fiaxmaii. 2 hcfte. fol. Berlin. 1817. 

Horazen’s Bricfc aiis d. lateinischen ubersetzt u. mit historischen 
Einleit. u. andern nothigen erlauterungcii versehen von C. M. 
Wielaiid. Stc auflage. 2 tlilc. 8. Lxipz. 1817* 

Horatius Flaccus, des Q., Werke in gcreimten Uebcrsctzimg. 
uiid Nachahnnuigen von verschied. deutschen Dichtem bus alterer 
u. neuerer Zeit. Herausgeg. durcli J. S. Rosciiheyn. 8. Kdnigs- 
berg. 1817. 

Huttingcr, J. J., opuscula philulogica, critica atquc hernie- 
neutica. &. Lips. 1817. 

Isorratis Panegyricus. Tcxtiini rccognovit cum animadversioni- 
bus D. S. F. N. Moii, siiisque edidit F. A. G. Spohn. 8. Lips. 
1817. 

Krause, J. F., Animadversioncs in seciindam epistolam Pauli 
ad Corinthios. Pars Illia. 4. Rcgioinoiiti. 1817. 

Kuindl, Dr. C. T., Commeiitariiis in libros Nuv. Testament! 
bistoricos. vol. lllu;n. Evangoliiim Jolianriis. Ld. scciinda. 8. 
Lips. 1817. 

Liicke, Fr. iiber den ncntestamentlicheii Kanon dcs Eusebius 
von Casarea. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Meyer, Dr. G. G., dc Clirysostomo literarum sacrarum inter- 
prete. Paiticula IVta. 4. Norimberga'. 1817> 

Michaelis, J. D., Arabische Clire.stoniathie. Stc von Prof. 
Bernstein verbessertc u. verniehrte Ausgabe. 8. Gottingen. 1817. 

Middeldorpf. Dr. H. Cura> hexaplarcs in librum Jobi, e eod, 
Syriaco-hexaplari Ambrosiano-Mediolancnsi. 4. Vratislavise. 1817. 

Miillcr, M. Z. Moritz, C. C. Sallustius, od. hist. krit. Uiiter- 
suchung der Nachrichten von seinera leben, der Urtheile uber 
seine Schriften und der Erklariing decselben. Nebst einein Bei- 
trag zur Kritik des Cicero und Seneca. 8. ZUllichau, 1817. 

Miiiiter’s, Dr. F. Religion der Karthagcr. 8. Kopenhagen. 
1SI7. 

Nounos von Panopolis, der Dichter.—Ein Beitrag zur ges- 
cliichte der Gricch. Poesie, vom vvirklichen Staatsr. von OuwarofT, 
m. ein. Zueignung an Gdthe u. Annierkungen voii Prof. F. Griifc. 
4. Petersburg, u. Leipz. 1817* 
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Ntisael^ Dr. J. A. Opuscula. Fasc, llTus. 8. Halae. 1817^ 

Pfeiffer's, Joh. Berichtigung der gewolinlicheii ^Lesart des 
Neuen Testaments, und Darstelliing allcr sinnvcrandemden ul 
sonst mcrkwurd.‘Varianten. 8. Berlin. 1817. • 

Phaedri, iabularum iFlsopiariim Hbb. v. et Publii Syri aliorum- 
que vett. sentential ex recensione Bentlei, passim Codd. Mss. 
aiictoritate necnon melri et rhythnii musici upe reficta. Additiim 
est glossarium a Conr. G. Anton. Post mortem patris edidit Car. 
T. Anton, 8. Zitta\ia>. 1817. 

Pindari Carmiiia, curavit C. G- Hcyne. edit. iiov. ct ex schedis 
Heynianis aucta. JH tom. 8, Lips. 1817. 

Platonis Dialogi, grsece et lat. £x recensione Iiiim. Bekkeri. 
Part. lld<e. Vol. Ilium, ct Part lilae. Vol. lum. 8. Berolini. 
1817. 

Dessen Phadros und Gastmalil ubersetzt u. m. Aiimerkungen 
begleitet^von Pr. Ast. 8. Jena. 1817. 

Dessen Werke von T'r. Sclileiermachcr. In. Hils. Ir. bd. 2te. 
Auflage. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

Poppo, £. £., de usu particulue av apud Griecos dissertatio 
Ima. 4. Lips. 1817. 

Keiniiardt, J. F., dc L. A. Senerx vita atque scriptis. 8. 
Jense. 1817. • 

Rosenmiilier, E. F. C., Scholia in Veins Tcstanicntum. vol. 
lllii. pars lia. Edit. sec. auct. et emend. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Sallustius, C. C., Catilina, und des M. 1'. Cicero vicr Kcden 
gegen Catilina. Aufs mme verdeutscht u. crlUutert von Dr. G. 
F. W. Grosse. 8. liallc. 1817. 

Sallust’s, C. C., iibriggeblicbciic Werke, ausser den Bruclistii- 
chen, ubersetzt durch J# K. v. Strombeck. 8. Giittingeii. 1817. 

Sammlung der neuesten Ucbersetziingen d. romischen Prosai- 
ker, m. erlaut. Aniiicrk. 7r. Tlieil. in 2 bden. Casar’s Dciikwur- 
digkeiten. 8. Frankf. a. Main. 1817. 

Schafer, G. H. Iliesaurus criticus novus. Ed. nov. 3. Lips. 
1817. 

Schmidt, Dr. F. W. V., tausend griechische Wdrter, welche in 
den Worterbuclicrn von F'. G. Schifeider u. F. W. lliemer fnhlen. 
4 . Berlin. 1817. 

Schmidt, W. J., Uber die Vortheile des Erlernens der griechis* 
cben Sprache. 8. Giittingen. 1817* 

Schott, Dr. H. A., Opuscula exrgctico-dogmatira. 8. Jena. 
1817. 
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Schulz, Dr. D. der Brief au die Hebraer.' Einleitung, Ueber- 
‘ setzung, u. Anmerkungen. 8. Breslau. 1817. 

Stoiberg, Fr. Leopold, Graf zu, Geschicbte d. Religioo Jesu 
Christi. ISr. .bd. 8. Hamburg. 1817. 

Strabonis Geographia. Tom. lus. Greece, Ed. uptis ilhlstravit. 
Coray. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Taciti, C. C., Germania. Recensuit ct cum notis G. G. Bre- 
dow deiiuo cdidit Dr. F. Passow. 8. Vratislaviee. 1817. 

Dessen Germanien. Uebersetzt m. Erlauterungen von K. 
Sprengel. 8. Halle. 1817* 

Teniiemann’s, Dr. W. G. Geschichte d. Philosophie. lOr. bd. 
8. Leipz. 1617* 

Thcologumena arithmeticse ad rarissimum exemplar Parisiense 
emendatius descripta. Accedunt Nicomachi Gerasini Arithme- 
ticee. Edid. F. Astius. 8. Lips. 1817. 

Theophrasti peripatetic! notationes morum, ex interptetatione 
J. G. Bemdtii, .laiiro Silcsii ad exemplar a J. F. Fischero casti* 
gatum ct rcceiisituni. 8. Ratciioviee. 1817. 

Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco libb. viii. ad optim. libb. 
iidem edit. tom. Hus. 12. Lips. 1817. 

Tibulli, A. Carmina libb. iii. cum lib. ivto. Sulpicia* et alio- 
rum. cur. Chr. G. He^nii. Edit, quart, notis et observatt. aux. 
£. F. C. Wuiideilicli. 2. voll. Lips. 1817. 

Tibullus, A. m. deutscher Uebersetzung u. ein. Auswahl der 
vorziiglich prufendeii u. erlautcnid. Anmerkungen. 4. Niirnberg. 
1817. 

Wagneri, C. F. C., de temporibus verbi, imprimis latini Com- 
mentatio. 4. Marburgi. 1817. 

Wette, W. M. L. de, Lehrbuch d. hist, l^rit. Einleit. in die 
kanon. u. apokryph. Biichcrdcs Alten Testaments. S. Berlin. 1817. 

Wolf, F. A. literar. Analckteu fur alte literatur und kunst. Ss. 
heft. 8. Berlin. 1817. 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

CLASSICAL. 

M. Gail announces the codiinuation of his Historical, Militaiy, 
Geographical, and Philological Researches, under the genend 
title of the t^hilohme. The second volume contains many gram¬ 
matical and lexicological contributions towards the improvement 
of the New Edition of H. Stephens* Thesaurus Linguae Gneoi^ 
now in the press at London. M. Gail intends likewise to esta¬ 
blish a new monthly Journal at Paris, to be .entitled k PhHo» 
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logUCf the first number of which, containing 240 8vo. pages, will> 
appear on the Ist of January IBIS, if a sufficient iimuhcr of sub* 
scribers can be obtained before that time. As in the second vo- 
liiiijc of his Researches, the disquisitions in the Journal noticed 
above, will relate principally to GrammaT and Lexicology, but 
without neglecting ancient Literature, History, ’Tactics, and Geo¬ 
graphy, with reference to Heiodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
end the Thesanrns Lingua: Giura'. M. Gail has proved, tliat he 
is well qiiulilied for conducting such a Journal, by several erudite 
Articles in the London Classical Journal, by his cscdlent Editions 
of Xenophon and Thucydides, in Greek, Jyatin, and French, 
with elucidatory Maps and Plates; and by ins Allas to facilitate 
the study of Ancient History, which have met with the approbation 
of all Greek scholars in Europe. 

IN THE PRESS. 

. CLASSICAL. 

No ill. of Stephens’ Greek 'Dicsaurus will be published on 
the 1st of November. 

Mr. T. Taylor is reprinting his translation of Jristolk's 
Ethicsf Rhetoricf and Politics^ in 2 Vols. 8vo. for the use of 
the Universities. 

Mr. OiB din's Jiihliograpfiical Decameron \vill be published 
on the 1st of November. Price y/. ys. The work, executed in 
the finest style of printing, in thiee royal octavo volumes, will be 
found to contain, m the whole, not fewer than four hundred and 
sixty embeilibhments’: of which upwards of eighty are upon cop< 
jier; exclusively of the head and tail pieces, and initial capital let¬ 
ters, to each Day. 

A concise Grammar.of the Romaic, or Modern Gieek Lan¬ 
guage, with Phrases and Dialogues on the most funiiliar Subjects, 
compiled by Dr. Robertson, after a residence of some years iu 
the Ionian Islands. 12mo. 

Horodiani Pseudo-Lexicon vocatuni Epiraerisini, collated from 
the Manuscript in Paris, under the direction of Professor Bois- 
soiiade, whose critical and e.xplanaloiy notes,will be added. One 
vol. Bvo. • 

Leoiiis Diaconi Historia : de Tactica ad Impemt. Nicephorum 
Phocuui; Fragmentuin Historise Joaniiis Epiphanii, &c. Gr. et 
Ijsit. cum notis, &c. Hasii, Parisiis, et typographia regia, in 
folio. 

NO. XXXr. CL JL VOL. XVL N 
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'riiis volume completes the collection of the Byzantine His¬ 
torians. 

iEneae Taqtici Liher de toleranda obsidione, Gr. ad Codd. Mss. 
recens. veis, I.atiiiam et Comment. Casaiiboni, notasque var. et 
suas adjecit Jo. Conr. Oiellius. Supplementiim ad editioneni Po- 
lybii Schweighaeuscriaiiam, Lip.sia>, in 8vo. 

Strabonis Geographica, a Siebeukees et Tzschucke^ tom. \ii. 
et viii. absol. a Fnedemunn, in 8vu. 

BIBLICAL. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the^ 
Holy Scriptures ; in three Parts. By Mr. 'J\ H. Horne. In two 
large volumes Svo., illustrated with Maps, Part 1. will comprise 
a concise view of the geography of Paleatine, and of the political, 
religious, moral, and civil state of the Jews ; illustiating the |)rin- 
cipal events recorded in the Bible. Part II. will present a copious 
investigation of the principles of Scripture interpretation, and their 
application to the liistoriral, prophetical, typical, doctrinal, and 
moral parts of the Sacred Writings, as well as to the piacliral 
reading of the Scriptures. Part Ill. will be appropriated to the 
analysis of the Bible; including an account of the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture ; together with critical prefaces, and synopses to each book 
upon an improved plan. An Appendix will be subjoined; con¬ 
taining an account, I. Of the principal Mss. and editions of the 
OH and New Testaments; 2. Of various readings, with a 
digest of the chief rules for weighing and applying them; 
S. Rules for the better understanding of Hebraisms; 4. A concise 
Dictionary of the symbolical language of Scripture; 3. Lasts of 
commentators and biblical critics of eminence, with bibliographi¬ 
cal and critical notices of each, extracted from authentic sources: 
together with chronological and other tables, necessary to facilitate 
the study of the Holy Scriptures. 


Jixtract of a Memoir, relative to the Progress of the Translations 
of the Sacred Scriptures at Serampore, in the year 1815. 

Tn the course of the past year, the P-entatcuch has been printed 
off In the Orissa language. This fully completes that Version of 
the Scriptures; and thus the w'nole of the Sacred Oracles are now 
published in tzco of the languages of India—the Bengalee and the 
Orissa. 

In the Sungskrif, the Historical Books have been completed at 
press. In this ancient language, therefore, the parent of nearly 
all the rest, three of the five parts, into which ’we divide the Scrip- 
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tures, are both translated and published-^the New Testament, the. 
I'entateuch, and the Historical Books. Two remain, the Hagio- 
graplia, which i$ now put to press, and the Prophetic Books, the* 
translation of which is nearly liiiished. ■ 

III the fJimlee language, the Historical 'Books are printed off; 
three fifths of the whole Scriptures are therefoie published in>thiS 
language. The Hagiographa is also put to pi css, and the Pro¬ 
phetic Books are translated. It was mentioned, in the last Me¬ 
moir, that the second edition of the New' 'reslamcnt in this lan¬ 
guage. was neaily finished: it is now in circulation. 

In the Mdhratta language, the Historical Books are nearly 
printed off: the Pentateuch and the New Testament have been 
long in circulation. After these, ranks the Shikh, in which the 
New 'restament is printed off, and the Pentateuch printed nearly 
to the end of Exodus. 

Ill the Chinese, the Pentateuch is put to press; but various 
rircuni<itaiices have concurred to retard the printing. The method 
of punting with moveable types being entirely new in that lan¬ 
guage, much time is necessaiily requisite to bring it to a due de¬ 
gree of perfection. The present type, in which we are printing, 
is the fourth in size w'hich we liave cut, each of which has sus¬ 
tained a gradual reduction. This last, in which we arc printing 
both the Pentateuch and the Epistles, is so far reduced, that, 
while a beautiful legibility is preserved, jlhe whole of the Old 
Testament will be comprised in little more than the size of an 
English Octa\o Bible, and the New Testament will be brought 
hito neaily the same number of pages as uii English New Testa¬ 
ment. The translation of the Old Testament is advanced nearly 
to the end of the Prophet Ezekiel. 

In the Telinga language, the New Testament is more than half 
through the press, [n the Bruj, also, the New Testament is 
printed nearly jlo the ebd of the Epistle to the Romans.—I'hree of 
the Four Gospels are linished in the Pushtoo or Affghan language,, 
the Buluchee, and the Assamese. Those in which St. Matthew 
is either linished, or nearly so, are, the Kuinata, the Kuncuna, 
the 'Mooltanec, the Sindlice, the Kashtneer, the Bikaneer, the 
Nepal, the Ooduypore, the Marawar, the Juypore, the Khassee, 
and the Burinaii languages. 

A very important resolution passed at the second meeting of the 
Committee of the Russian Bible Society, purporting, that they 
should not consider themselve.s to have attained the ol^ect of their 
Institution, till they had provided with a Bible, every family, and, 
if possible, every individual, in the Russian empire. With what 
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ardour they are pushing forward to the attainment of this object, 
and accelerating the complete redemption of their pl^edge, \%ill be 
seen, when it is stated, that, from the establishment of the Society 
to tht: present time, its Committee have either published, or are 
engaged in publishing, no fewer than forty-thtee editions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in seventeen dilierent languages, forinirig a grand 
total of IQIi,000 copies. In the course of IB If), the Committee 


have coiiiplelLd, 

Cfipios. 

Slavonian Diblcs . 10,000 

Slavonian New Testaments . 10,(K)0 

I'innisli Bibles . 5,000 

French Bibles .. 5,000 

Sumogitian New Testaments. 5,000 

I'lie pi lilting of the following editions is cither continued, or 
has been begun, in 1517 : 

Copies. , 

Slavonian Bibles .2O,0tK) 

Slavonian New Te.^itanicnts . 5,000 

iAnneiiiiin Bibles . .5,(XX) 

Ariiicmun New''j'cstaiiieiits . :i,000 

(irreek Bibles . .‘J,()00 

(jreek New Testaments .. 5,000 

(ieorgiaii NewjJestameiUs . '2,(Xy) 

Mohjavian Bibhs . 5,(XX) 

]\1uldavian New Testaments . 5,(XX) 

German Catholic Testaments . 5,000 

Lettoman Nfw 'I'estameiits . 5,000 

J)orpalian Fsthonian 'IVstaments . 5,000 

'I'aitai .New 'IVstaments . 2,00(J 

-Gospel of St. Jaike, (extia copies) 2,000 

-Psalms .. .... 2,(KX) 

Calmiic Gospel . ' 2,000 

The number of Bibles and Testaments, i.ssued in the course of 


the year, umountdto 10,431 eopiL>., which is only about 500 copies 
fewer than were issued the tliiee ioniu r years put together. -The 
cxpcndiiiiris are n(;arly in the same proportion. J)uring the three 
years, IB 13, IB 14, and 1815, the i^xpeiuiiture amounted to 
297,fi42 rubles, 4? Copecs; in 1816, alone, 227,77(J rubles, 73 
copecs. 

Besides the above, preparations are making for Stereotype 
cditioiKS of the Sciiptiires, iii five difi'eunt languages: they are in 
a course ot tian‘<lalion into the Common Rnssutiif Tartarf and 
Carehnu languages; and measures arc adopting for procuring 
traiislatioiis into Turkish jirmenian and Buriat Mongolian, 
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Xjiterari^ Intelligence, 

When the Report was fiiushed, His Excellency Mr. Turg^neff 
gave an account of the progress and success of the Bible Societies' 
ill other parts of the world, and expatiated particulady on the'gU 
gaiiiic operations of the British and Foreign-Bible Society. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CLASSIC A L. 

Bibliotheca Classicn Scripturuin Gra^coruni diligeotissime cu-' 
rata. Qiii iiteiis grzecis deleci-aiitur, iis cullectioncni novain Aiic- 
torum Cxnrc'oriiin jta iiiscribeiiiiaiii et iiiipuiisis nicis edendam indico. 
Cuniplectetur ha.‘C bibliotheca probatissiinos iilriusqiie orationis 
scriptoros (iricocib, tpioriim multi novis curis eiiieudati prodibnnt. 
Godofiod. [lennc. Schaiferus, J*rofes8or Lip.sieiisis, viriaiide riiea 
major, curaiii geret typographicam; foiirla nit, qiiuni dicunt 
octavam, eadniKpie minor. Litciii) exscribetur nculos legcntiiim 
hand fati^ntibiis, vcrsmiin et capitum nuincri iiulicabuntur, atquc 
turn cuilii et liabiUi, quo oiiiuhitur idoneo, tiiin facilitate, quaeiui 
et rumpaiari poterit, curabo, ut hu:c cullectio praistet. 

'^I'omus primus, .‘'Kschylum exliibcns, nu-rcatu vcruali hujus aniii 
vciiiiiii ivit. Scrib. Lips. in. Mart. I 817 . J- A. O. Weigkl. 


=1; TO sag, cuvTap^OffK) x iJtto Km^r. 
8vo- pp. V + 12 . 


iVixsAox'ot/Aoa. Paris. 1817. 


Nunnos von Pauoplus dcr dichter. Kin Beytrag zur Geschichte 
dcr Griechischtn Poesie. Voiu Wirklicheii Stuatsruth OuwaroUf. 
St, Petersburg. I 8 I 7 . 4to. pp. viii+103. 

Dissertation siir une MedaiUe in6dite de Phraate IV., et sur 
quatre Medailles d’Attanibilus; par Al. Grivaud de la Vincelle. 
Paris, 4ta. 1817- 

nVKPArorS nASIirrPlKOS. Le Panegyrique on Eioge 
d’Athenes, par Uocrate. Texte Grec, revii suigncuscinont sur les 
iiieilleiire.'i editions, accunipagu6 de notes histonqiic.s, critiqiie.s et 
giamniatic.iles, etc. par E. P. M. Longuevillc. 12mo. pp. .\xiiq- 
2(i4. Pans. 1817. 


Min6ralogie Hom4riqiie,^ou Essai sur les Aliudraux, dont il 
rst fait nientiun dans les poeines d'flom^re. Sec. edit. corrig6e et 
augmcnt6e. I8J6. in 8°, 6 fr., et 5 Sr. par la postc. 

Cct Ouvrage est 41egaiuaieiit iinpriiii6, sur beau papier, et ac- 
conipagnc dc deux vignettes. 

Litterarische Atufiiekten vorzuglich fiir alte Litteratur & Kuiist 
dcren Geschichte & Methodik. Ilerausgegebeii von Fr. Aug. 
Wolf. Numb. II. pag. 2()1—622 + vi. 

Thi.s Number certains: 1. Commentatio ad Horat. Carm. i. 1. 
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29 . by M. Wolf.—2. £x faniiliari iiiterpretatione Ciceronis de 
' Nat. D. i. 1—10. by the same.—3. Dc Pherecydis fragmentis: 
by A. Mattiga;.—4. Der Achat der hciligeii Kapelle : by A. Hirt. 

— b. Athens Dcnkiiialcr, von Lord KIgin : by the .same.—fi. Uber 
cin dcin I’hiludenitis beigelegtes epigramni: by l*'r. Jacob*:.—7> 
Conjccturie deloci;? nonmdtis Pliitarchi: by ihesaim*.—8. Do voce 
AvSpe!x;^^ov: by 1^. II. Haikt-r.— y. lo. Nic. Nulus: by F. liulsc- 
maun.—10. \ielangcs LiUeiuirts : by M dc Vi!loi«on.—! 1. Qu^es- 
tiones F.pisiolicd; He oitliogr.iphicis qnibusdani Ci.icis: L)\ M. 
Wolf.—12. Miscella Critica: by A. Seidler, C. F. ileiuiicli, ct 
M. Wolf.—1,3. Mala aut inclegans Latniitas in sciiptis recentio- 
rum ; by M. V\'olf ct M, llcinncb. &cc. &c. vs.c. 

M. T. Ciceronis Oralioninn pio Scauro, pro 7'idlio, pro 
FluccO) paitts iueriita', cum schol. ad oral, pio Scauro item mc- 
ditls, leceiisnii, notis illiislnivit A. Majuii. Cum cniendatiombiis 
sms et coinnicntariis tdidcnuit A. Ci. Ckameuus, ctC.^. Hein- 
RK.IIIIIS. 4to. Kiel 181 (j. 

Library of classical authors, Grecian and Konian: or [lepcr- 
toirc] of editiou.s and tianslations of classical authors, published in 
Holland at the end of 18lfi. Svo. lleilni 1817. 

Spiciloginm crilicnm in'I'liucydidem etLivium: auct. Dr. A. 
1\ Li.Miau. 4to. l^iesluu I 8 I 7 . 

PhiloJog^ical Fenif/e^, a periodical woik; published by a Society 
of men attached to ancient literature and antiquities. 1.—104 pp. 
in Bvo. Ibesluii 1817.—rFhis niimhcr gives an analysis of ' Obss. 
crit. in 'I'hiicyd. Auctorc F. Poepo. Lcipsic 18 i.*) :* and of *Ti- 
buUu.s, published by Uusciike, Uostok 1814:’ and of Dutch 
disfiques imilrs de different ancient authors.] 

Euripidis liramala: illustravitE.ZiM.MEK.MAN'N. Vol. iv. pars 
prior. Svo. Fiankforl ISlCi. 

The Roman History of Titus J.ivius, Miith the supplements of 
Frciushciiiius, uunslutod into Italian by le Chevalier Luigi Ma¬ 
ui l, Vol. xxsiii. 12mo. Brescia I 8 IG. 

Jntrodnetion to the history of Grecian and Roman literature^ by 
G. D. Fuhrmann. Vol.il. Svo. liudolstait I 8 I 6 . 

Comelii l^epotis Vita; c.Vv'ell. Iniperatt. Adjecto Lexico. £di- 
tionem curavitM. C. F. Luctmajnn. Svo. Leipsic 1816 . 

Specimen inaugurale, exhibens Miscellanea Literariu, auctore 
L.A.F. jRuma. 4to. Leyde 1816. [Its object is a critical ana¬ 
lysis of the Eiectra of Sophocles.] 

Specimen litcrarium exhibens obss. in Xenophoiitis Symposium 
et Cyropadiam, auctorc J. Buown, Svo. Jjiyde. 1810. 
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Xenophontis qua? exstant. Kx iibb.scriptt. ef vv. diJ. roiijec- 
tiins recensuit et iiiterprelatus est J. G. Sciineider. Tom. iv. 
8vo. I^ipsic Id It). [’riiis\ol. coiituiiis tlic JVlcmurabilia and tlifr 
ilpolo}j> ol Socrates.] 

A 'rriiii of tlic jTliu'id: with a picfiu'csmtl ciitical notes: 
by C. SyiM.vio N.S. 4lo. London 1817. [Gnly tojups pniitctl.] 

Obss. on the ancient comic tlieatre of Athens, by P. F. Kann- 
ciiEssEK. Hvo. Breslau 1S17> 

I. Bkkkeki Anecdota Grrcca. Vol. li. S\o. Berhu 181(). 

Opusruta Mi/tholoffica, philosophica, et Lnnr/nnatu n, c\ cotld. 
inaxnnu Pnlatniis mine piimuin eilidit, coMimque hbioiiim notitiain 
et annotationein adjecit, 1'. Ckec^i u. 

I'lssay on the lift* and writings of PtatOp to dRierniiiie tbe chro¬ 
nological Older of the aiillieiitic J)ialognes, '))ublisliL‘d u.s an iiilit)- 
ductioii to the stud} of the uoiks ot Plato, by 1'. A^'r. Svo. 
Leipsic. >8If). 

/lynQuiriKf!. 

Athettkmia, or obss. on the topograjihy and biiiluing-> of Athens, 
by VV. Wilkins. Loud. ISKi. 

Jillucidations of .some anrir-iit gems, or engraved stoiie.s, bv A. de 
NoKDstciu. 8vo. Alleiihn gli 1817- 

Ttalif — I’he Abbatc Mai has published al Milan, an acbeilise- 
ment, dated May 1, 1317, relative to a small wojk of Philo edited 
by him last }our. This 'J'reatise on Viitiie, uhich in the Milan 
Ms. bears the name of Philo, via.s wiilten according to olhei Mss. 
by (jcorge Getnistes Pleilio, a Gicek author of the I.Oth century. 
It has even been long piiiiled with th«; name ol iln* latter (gi'tire el 
lalinc, Ba.sileiV, Opoim, l.'),j2, Bvo .—(retece <um Stoheo, yViitiicr- 
piie, Plantin, lo7'), fol. ^c.) M. Mai, theit'loie, declares that he 
.shall era.se it Irotn the list of inedited noiks lately published by 
bini, ol)seiving at the same time, that it would not he impo.ssihle 
to as.sert the claim of Philo to this little. Treatise, I. ber.iiise the 
Milan Ms. . ttributes it to him; 2. bccaii.se ihe *.i\|e .seems not 
unworthy of antiquity; because Gomistes Pli'iio, yyho has 

borroyyed from various anciont authors, as Aristotle, 'i'lieophiastus, 
Xenophon, Pluuirch, and Arrian, might haie done the same in 
regard to Philo; 4. because PbiJo'at tiially composed boobs, no 
longer extant, upon virtue. Anticipating, however, the answers 
that might be made to these four observations, and unwilling to 
engage in any dispute on the subject, M. Mai rctpicsts scholars to 
consider Kia edition, of which he distributed but a very small num¬ 
ber of copies, as cancelled. 
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BinUCAL. 

A new tiianslation^ being ilie sixlh edition, of llie 'rrealise con¬ 
cerning Heaven and its wuiideis, and also concerning Hell—being 
a relation of'tilings beard and seen bv the Hon. Emanuel Sweden¬ 
borg. bvo. Heiny, 8s. Gd. —Uo)ai, 12s. 6d. 

’Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public Duties, by the Very 
Rev. W. V INCENT, D. D , late Dciin of VVestininstcr. 8vo. 1817. 

'I'o sixU'cn Sciiuons, siuli us might be expected iroin the 
leaining, oilhodoxy, and piety of the author, is added a Condo 
ml Clentrn, in which the puicst ductrines of the Gospel are 
displayed in easy, correct, and elegant 1/atinity. 

As a supplement to the account of Di. Vincent’}) Life, given in 
our lute Numbers, w'c extract from this publication the following 
Epitaph^ written by himself’ 

11 ic reqiiiescit 
Quod moriulc est 
GuLILI.MI VlM l.NT, 

Qiii puci 

sub donius hujiiice peiietialibuN 
enutiitus, 
nio\, 

post studra Academica coufccta, 
unde aldit ieicisiK>, 
utque ex imo Piaceptorum gradu 
siinimiini adeptus, 

Decanatu tandem hujuscc Ecclesij', 
quam uiiicc dilexit, 
decoratus est. 

Qualis fueiit vita, studiis, moribus. 

Lapis Scpulchiaiis taceat.* 

Orlus ex hoiicsta stirpe Vinceutioruin 
de Sliepy, in agro Leicestriensi; 

^atus Londiiii Novcinbris seenndo 17J9; 

Denatus Deceinbris 21*^ 

1815. 

ORIENTAL. 

Fantasies of antiquity, or a collection of the mythological liadiliuiis 
of the Greeks, Romans, Eg/ ptiaiis, and other oriental nations. 
By J. A. Richtkr. 5 v. Svo. Leipsic 1815—18i7. 


* To thi<t modest silence respecting his talents and his virtiip«, an elegant 
and proper allusion is made in the Prologue to tbe Wcbtmmster Play ot 
.^816. Clast. Journ. No. XXIX. p. 138. 

V 
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J, B. Gail, l^cteur Ro^ai et Coiiservatuur dcs Maiiuscritsi 
Grecs et Latins ^ M. Ic R^dacteur dii Classical Journal; Sur la 
pret€ndue vilte d'Otympie. 

Monsienr le Rl’dactriir, • 

M. I'Abl)^ Ciaiiipi, prol'csseur d Pim',- rt M, tic ifaiise, d 
Palernie, en Sicilc, out, tons tes dcu\ a dill’creiitis cpocpics, me 
J’existtnce de ia ville d’Olyinpiu : qiii dcs deux app.iiliciit I’littii- 
iieur de la d^couveite ? ni a run iii a r<iiitie. (.)n cii truuve la 
prciivc dans Ic rapport dc rinsliliil, C Juillcl IHi:!, p 4'i. On y 
annonre iin ni^moire oil j’cssaie de prouver, re que cinq ans aii- 
paravaiit j'avais eiiseigno dans nion (icolc, tpi'il n’y a jamais eu de 
Ville d’OI\mpie, et iju'il nc inanqnc ^ celU; ville tunt relclnce, 
si bien dccritc par les g6ographeH, si bien rcpiesentoc par dc savans 
burins, que d'avoir exists. J’ai lii ce m6moirc en 1HI2, fait sittestc 
par Ic ia|>poit de I’lnstitut, 1! Jinllct IHK], p. 4‘2. Jc n’ai done 
rien pri<) 111 a M. de Manse in i\ M. I’Abbc Ciainpi: I’avantage 
de la priority in’appurlicnt done. J'ai dfi on fuire la icinaKpic 
puisquVlle a celiappe rinipartial M. Qiintreineic, rcndaiit compte 
de rojiiiiion de M.delJause. Rile n’etoit jius indid'fncute, piiis- 
que moil in6moire, en rtivedant line cireur ^ nos goographes, com¬ 
bat en outre line doctrine selinlaslique (nonce, et qii’clle apprend 
a nos ut oles ii evitcr un roiitru-seris six cent fois lepcte par lc.s 
scholiasU's, comiiiciitateiiis, ti.idiicteiirs, lesquels, avaiil iiioi, Ira- 
diiisoient ^ ’OKup-ntx, la ville d'Olympie^ loisqu’il falloil tra- 
duirc, le leriitoire de I’Olympie, ou rOlyinpie. Oans le iiif'iiie 
article dii .lounuil des Savans, M. Qiiatremi'ie de Quiiiei lappelle 
re passage de Paiisaniah (v. p. 401.) uveASsTv ou;^ olov ri eoriv uiro 
Toil dpo'vov, qiie I'on Iradiiit d’apres M. Ileyne*par, on ne suuruil 
passer dvnu re te ttone; on avte d’autri^s, sous le tronc. Maisimi 
suiv^ d’lii) ucc. .signiliaiit p/ex r/e, il faiit, Je ciois, tiadnire, d n’est 
pas possible il'aiiprorher du trouc. J*oinqiioi (V.st qu’nii iniir 
d’apjMii et de defense a l^entour dii trfnie eiiipc'clioit d'en approchcr. 
(Voy. Pans. 1.1. et) Paiisuii. 1.1. et M, QnalicimVe. 

Je reviendrai snr cc passage, et J’exaninieiai, 1. Si Vausamas 
alia sous le ft 6m d'Amydee^ eomine le pense le savant M. Qiia- 
treni^re, cmoiqiie le Icxte meseinble due positivomenl le contraile. 
^®. Si im rg/rroSi (Pans. iii. p. 294. Iig. dein.; et p. 299. !■ ••) 
signiHe sous le trepied; Si Otto 6povov sjgmlie sous le trone 
(Cl. p. 290 . 1.‘'27 et 28.) Snr uoro i^vec dat. el* act*, voy. lorn. ii. de 
ines Recherches Histor. Geogr. p. l.'iO. 

L’Acad6niie Royale des insciiptions et Belles Lettres a de- 
cerne deux piix dans sa seance dii 25 Juiliet dernier. Lc suiet 
d’un de ces prix, reniis l’aiin6e deniiere an concoiirs, et rciivoye ^ 
celle-ci, ^tait, de rechercher tout cc qui peut concerner I’Histoirc 

NO. XXXI. . Cl.JL VOL. XVI. O 
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de I’EcoIe d’Alexandrie depuis ses commencemena juaqu’aux pre¬ 
mieres annies du troiaieme siede de T^re chr6tienne.” 

** Les auteurs devaient comparer T^tat des sciences, des’lettres et 
de la philosqphie dans cette ^cole, pendant le p^riode de temps 
indique, avec I’^tat de ces ineuies connaissaiices dans la Grece et 
dans les diverses parties de I’empire fond^ par Alevandic. Ila de¬ 
vaient aussi rechercher les causes des differences qui caracteriseut 
I'Ecole d^Uexandrie, et faire voir comment ces causes out pi6par6 
la doctrine des nouveaux Platoniciens.” 

L’Acad6mie a d6cem6 le prix au M^moiie enrcgistr6 sous le 
1, et qni a poui 6pigrapiie ce passage de S. Clement tl’Alex- 
aiidrie; 

** 0i\Q(rQ^ia.v Ss, ou rijy Xreoixijv Xryco, ouSe t^v nXarmix^Vf ^ Tijy 
'Ejrixoupeiov rs xai ’/fpioTOTEXix^y' a\\‘ oa-cc eigr^rui ntap EXaaTj} twv 
aipsiTsm rburwy xa\oi; (SiXMO(ruvt}y |u.eV EuiTf/SoDf n-KrT^ju,!]; SiSda-xovrac), 
TOVTO avfivetv to IxkXextixov ^iXoco^^/av 

L’auteur est M. Jacques Matter, iiomme de letires, demciiraiit 
A Strasbourg, departement du Bas-liliiii. 

X« sujet dc rautre prix etuit la question suivante ; 

Quels sont, parnii les ouvruges des aiicieiis pliilosoplies grecs, 
et en pariiculiur iiarini les ouvragcs d’Aristote, ccux doiit lu coii- 
naissaiice a 6(e lepandue en Occident par les Arabes ^ 

** A quelle 6poque, par quelles voics, cette communication a>U 
elle cu lieu jiour la pi^cniii^ie fois? 

“ Quelle modification a-t-elle apport6e a la philosophic scholas- 
tique?” 

L’Acadcmie a deceriie Ic prix au Memoire enregistre sous ie 
u° 1, et qui a pour.epigraplie ce passage de Roger Bacon : 

Qiiatuoi sunt maxima comprehendendac veritatis offeudicula, 
quae omnein queincunque sapienteni impediunt et vix aliquem per- 
mittunt ad veruin lituluiii sapieiuiae pei venire, vid. fragilis et in- 
dignae auctoriiiitis exeiupluin, consuetudinis diiiturnitas, vulgi sen- 
sus iinporiti, et piopnae ignorantnc occultatio cum ostentatioiie sa- 
pientia.* appareiitis.” 

L’auteur est Amabie Jourdain, Secretaire-adjoint de I’Ecole 
royale des langues orienlules. 

L’Academie Iloyale des Inscriptions et Belles-l^cttres renoiivelle 
I’annonce quelle fit I’aiincc dernii^re du sujet du prix qu’elle adjugera 
dans la s^aiiee publifjue du muis dc Jiiillet 1818. Elle avail pro¬ 
pose de lasseinbler cc que lcs*moiiumcns de tout genre peuveiit 
fouriiir coiiceinantles“ Annalts des J.agides,uu la Chroiiologie des 
rois d’Egypte, depuis la mort d’Alexandrc-le-Graiid jusqti’^ I’asser- 
vissemeiit do ce pays par les Roinauis, apres la mori de Cleopatre, 
fille de Ptul6mee-Aul^te.” 

** L’Academic desire qu'oii rapporte si leurs dates tons les fkits de 
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cette histoire qui ont une 6poque certaine; et qu’on determine, 
autant qu’il sera possible, la date de I’avdnemeot de chaque prince 
ail trdne, et de la fin de chaque r^gne/* 

Le prix sera uAe medaille dW de la valeur de 1500k fr. 

Les ouvrages envoy^s au concours devront Stre Merits en fran^ais 
ou en latin, et neseront requs que jusqu’au 1" Avril 1818. 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

L’Acad^mie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles*Lettres propose 

S our sujet d’un autre prix qu’elle adjugera dans la stance du mois de 
uillet Id 19, de recherener quelles etaient dans les diverses villes 
de la Gfr^ce, et particuli^rement d Ath^nes, les diff^rentes fStes 
de Bacchus; de fixer le nombre de ces fStes, et d’iiidiquer les lieux 
situ^s, soit dans la ville, soit hors de la ville oh elles 6taient c^ltlbr^es, 
et les diverses €poques de Fannie auxquelles elles appartenaieiit; de 
distinguer les rites particuliers i chacune de ees f^tes, et de deter¬ 
miner specialement ceux qui faisaient partie des c6r4moiiies mys¬ 
tiques.” 

Le prix sera une m^daille d’or de la valeur de 1500 fr. 

Les ouvrages envoy^s au concours devront litre Merits en frangais 
ou enlutin, et iie seront regus que jusqu’au l^' Avril 1819> 

Ce terme est de rigueur. 

11s devront etre adresses francs de port, au secr^ariat de I’ln- 
stituti avant le terme prescrit, et porter chaciiii une 6pigraphe ou 
devise, qui sera r^petue dans un billet cachgt^ joint au M^moire, 
et coiitenant le nom de Tauteur. 

Les concurreiis sont prevenus que rAcadcniio ne rendra aucun 
des ouvrages qui aiiront 6t6 envuy^s au concours; raais les auteurs 
aurout la liberty d’en fuire prendre des copies, s>*ils en ont besoin. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

If any of our Readers should know the residence or address of 
any of^the descendants of Muitluire, we shall feel greatly obliged 
for informatioii. We wish particularly to ascertain whether he 
left behind him a collection*of Letters from the Duke of Rutland, 
containing Critical Observations on^CUmical Authors^ &c. 

We shall give Professor Dunbar’s dissertation on the particle 
in our next. 

We received No. ii- of Miscellanea Classica too late for this 
Nuniber. 
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'llie Account of Clasitical Mss. &c. will appear in our next. 

M.’s reply to Mr. Bellamy came too late for insertion. 

We consider the expression, uliich is the object of P. M.'s in- 
quiry, as elirpiical: in the tirst clause homo is' understood with 
nemo, and in the second it is the noiii. to taudet. A simi'ur form 
occurs in Cic de Orat. iii. 14. Nemo extulit etm verbis, tjui Ha 
dixisset,- sed contemsit eutn. 

We do not think H. E.’s specimen of English Sapphics calcu¬ 
lated to make our readers admire that metre in our language. 

Tin* article on Plutarch in our next. 

Coriei tions in the 'Piair^latioii of St. .lolm in our next. 

Wliiic we acknowlotlge oui obligation to Mr. C., whose favors 
we siniil he glad to ririivc, we must decline the insertion of the 
Collation, as we lind that the edition of Matthui* is not scarce in 
diis countr}. 

On s’enipressera dc donner Particle de M. N. stir la Ifitterafure 
Grecfjue dans le No. prochaiu. Le retard n’en esl nullcmeut vo- 
lontaire. 

Several other articles are received, to which due attention will 
be paid. 


Tins DAY IS PUBLISHED, 

In Octavo, Kith the P/ales separate in Folio, l/. 8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF Ttli: BATTLE OF I'LATiE.A 

Consisting of Plans of the Plain and (Jily of Plataea, of Plans 
of Eleuthera, .^Lnue, and Phyle, and a View of Eleuthera, fiuin 
Drawings made on the spot, by T. Allason, and engraved by 
Cooke. 

ACCOMIMMED BY MEMOIRS 

c 

Read to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of the 

Institute of PrSliicc. • 

By JOHK spender STANHOPE, fi R. S. 

And Acad. Inscrip. and Bell. Lett, liistit. Paris. Corresp. 
Priated for JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-Street. 


End OF No. XXXI. 
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REMARKS ON 

The Similarity of Worship that prevailed in different 
Parts of the Pagan Tforld. 

: OTTM -Gen. xui. 8. 


No. IV.— [Conft’wuerfyroTO No. XXIX^P' 94.] 

If We more p^cularly draw our attention to that system of 
Divination, which so ‘universally prevailed, we shall discover stroi^ 
traces of it, even in the writings of Moses. Although divination, 
in the, state in which we 6nd it in idolatrous Egypt, forms no part 
either of the Jewish history or ritual, yet there undeniably exist 
parts of Holy Scripture, Which are referrible to this current of 
popular opinio^: the whole account of the water of jealousy, iit 
the 5th chapter of Numbers, the different instances of casting lota 
tliroughout the sacred volume, and the manner in which the 
Urim and Thummim are supposed to have revealed the Divine 
will, besides others, that might be adduced, most satisfactorily dfr 
monstrate, that the ceremonies of the- Mosaic law were rathw xitea 
NO. XXXII. * a JL VOL. XVI. P 
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puri6ed from vulgar errors, thaa ordinaoces absolutely new. The 
rabbinical Jews, indeed, ever debased in their intellectual re¬ 
searches, Wjgre as prone to a superstitious divination, as the nations 
whom they reprobate: to them certain days and seasons (the 
'eclipse of the moon,- and v^ous contiti^nt circumstances,) were 
inauspicious; they believed the gates of Heaven to'be closed every 
night, and evil spirits to be then endued with miraculous powers , 
on the contrary, they accounted the cock an auspicious bird, who 
warned them of the approach of morn, when the infernal authori¬ 
ties were deprived of their sway. Hence, in Reshith Chachemah 

we read,: Tm w w imn? W'a no K1 

Yet, though they thus bless God,* they scruple not to offer the 
cock in expiation for 4heir own sins, saying at every blow, 

om m ’/nso m 'nnn hi nt 

*7ia notwithitandiug ihitj because he thus bears the sins of a man, 
the Talmudists dignity him with the name of 123: also, on the 
hew moon in some months, some of them keep a festival for two 
successive days, others only for one, and others yet for a longer 
time ; but, with resptict to the majority of their superstitious, all 
very nearly accord. Although we find no such particular regard to 
omens, as is discernible among the ancient Romans, * yet divination 
formed an essential feature in th'e Druidical creed: with them the 
haruspices, and sortilegists, were indispensably re<fuisite in the 
the transaction of every affair of moment, from whence the Druids 
tl^mselves w'cic sometimes called hadredd, i. e. adders; and {die- 
nllt, teachers of curious arts and sciences, metalljrgy, 8cc. Thus 
^rliny observes, " Britannia hodie earn (Magium) attoriifd celebrat 
tfmtis csremonlis, ut earn Persia dcdisse videri possit." Tacitus 
also records of the Germans,: ** Auspicia, sortesque, ut qui m^i- 
observant sortium coiisuetudo siqiplex; virgam frugiferae ar^ 
bon decisam, in Surculos amputant, eosque pods quibusdam 
discretos, super cahdidam vdstem temerd ' ac fdrtiiitb spargunt: 

--- 

' ^Aman offers a cock, a woman a hen, a pregnant woman a coek and 
iThdti,' ^c. dec. See the Mubbammedan' accounts of .the' angelic cock in the 
firStrllMVen, the represeatativc of eU cocks material am} unmatcrial. 

* C^ero dc DiVifiatione. ‘ 
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mM ,« pablici coosulaUir, sacerdos civitatiB, ai'u privatim^ 
pater ftmflittprecBtaidwB^eceluiiMiue suspicienBy ter s^gidoB toUi^ 
sablatos secunduin inipressain ante notam interpretatur.’* HercM 
dotus meotionB the divining lots^aibongst the Scythians, and Ab- 
iniaiius Marcellinus tliose used by the Alani. Mr. 'Maurice, and 
others, .have likewise largely written concerning the AnguiniiBi of 
the Druids, which Pliny thus describes : ** Pmterei eat ovoruni 
genus in iiiagnh Galliarum famk omissum Grsecis. Angues innu* 
men testate convoluti, Balivia foucium corporumque squamis glo- 
merantur; Anguinum appellatur. Druidae aibilis id dicunt in Bub^ 
lime jactari, sagoque oportere intercipi, ne tellurem attingat. Pro* 
fugere raptorem equo: serpentes enim in8equi,*donec arcentur amnia 
alicujusinterventu.’'Amoiigthe Bardic remaina are several littlepoemB 
tailed Gwanc HAN A u charms ortaliamans, or GoacHAKAt in¬ 
cantations, which names clearly bear allusion to this fruitful branch 
of idolatry. Diodorus Siculus says of these people, lutKtrt* ST 
Tifl ripwv itTMTHtTran/rai, ira^aSo^w xa) mmvrw t^avci 

avipwirov yap xaravwe/iramf, rvmwn pui^aip^, xetfa tw vetp id 
Sia^^oyjxa roVov* xal vitrovrof rov irXijytvrof lx meeviag xo) roS 
(Tva^ayfcov rwv jutAcpy, rri Se r^g ‘rov alftMTOg ro jxeAAey Vt^ovcrf, 

waAaia riyt xa) iroXv^povlto aapar'^iret irtp) rour&v irc- 
vio'Teux^TSf. But, in Strabo's manner of relating it, there ap¬ 
pears a trivial difference. Yet, although great ^as the attachment 
of the Druids to divination, it is absolutely impossible that thc^ 
could exceed the nations of the East; for divination is the off¬ 
spring of superstition, cradled by the wretched priestcraft of orien¬ 
ts climates, beiiig the worthy profession of' those oracular impos¬ 
tors, whose sole employnieiit it was to embody the wild horrors of 
die fancy. Niebuhr relates the juggles and frauds practised by 

Santons, Derveesbes, and others; and Pietro delta Valle gives an en- 

au . ... 

tertainiug history of or liver-eateu. Hence is it, jhat 

talismans and amulets are eagerly purchased by the fanatic herd,, to 
secpre them from the real or imaginary calamities of life, and to 
invest them with a subaltern species of magic pow’cr. Many,, 
however, of these are simply verses from the Koraun, written either, 
iu the common character,' or in cabbalistical letters; some are tufts 
made from seaf^^r^s'' hair,—wkter poured from a shell on earth to- 
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.ken fr^ sjdead mtui’f grave,—small beads,—m^ic kiiots,-^lig»> 
tures fastened round the arm,—spheriral pieces.of wood, &c.—a 
composition of human bones, or dirty rags, 8ic.—with many others 
too nunierbus to name, which have the peculiar properties of ef' 
fectiiig a reconciliation among enemies,-of defending from murder, 
fascinatbn, insanity, and the maladies incident to human life; also 

from sorcery, more especially from that species called 

or fascinating eyes, such as those of the^^JL^ from all kinds 

of evil, the bites of serpents, &c.; while some of another species 
are used to cure love, to gain the affections of a lover, to keep 
husbands and wires faithful,—some, to prevent conception, ad fe¬ 
mora mulierum ailigantur, others to cause it. Many of these are 
suspended about the necks of camels aud horses, for various pur¬ 
poses ; and of all is, perhaps, the most famous, being an 

nm'ulet bearing on it an infinity of magical or mystical characters 
under a certain horoscope, which will avail against all calamity and 
fascination, and preserve every treasure, with which it is buried for 

'pu^oses of concealment. Of a similar nature b y»j\\ 

or tbe.scicAce of saud, which, in addition to other properties, con¬ 
fers, prophecy on its possessors. It is a matter of surprise, that 
these absurdities .should have acquired such extent; especially as 
Muhhammed 'continually inveighed against the idolS and supersti¬ 
tious practices of the Pagan Arabs. In Sura, v. 4. we find thb 


precept, respecting their divining arrows^ 

pf which Sale in his preface has given a minute ac- 
icpunt, and. of which Jellal'oddeen records these particulars: 


IjjlT juaT II OJa juu«M i*’ il ^ 

wbidh is very similar to the Rabbinical accounts of the Urim and 
Hiummim. Thb superstition of divinmg arrows, doubtless, pre- 
fiiled over all the East; the prophet Ezekiel has poetically meii- 
timied iheir use at Babylon, in bis xxistebap. SI. S2. and Isaiah 
b|M apDtioua) allusions to the abominations which we have cited. 
Even Muhhammed, who affected to censure k»e unconvert^-coun- 
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tt^nwni was,not iiicrpdulputi as appears from the fable of thp Jew 
Ijobeed and his daughter. Originally, ^hese absurdities seem merely.' 
to have been prayers and religious duties, metamorphosed by en¬ 
thusiasts and sectagogues into amulets, charms, and all the mon¬ 
strous imagery of credulity. Even Teemoob, tlie great and uho 

OpnquerOd, wrote a treatise on or omens, and in the Per¬ 

sian translation of the Tnzuk, we read, that when one of his mis- 
ti esses was indisposed, 

iyL jl JUm dC ttsJY 

Jhw *0315^ 5 Ca^*A 

• ✓ 

Many of these impostors acquire their livelihood by these prac¬ 
tices. llie Malays, to this day, yield not in fanaticism to the 
Arabs, or the ancient Druids; the Chaldeeans and Egyptians en¬ 
couraged occult sciences, as much as possible; and the Hindoos 
(as may be seen from Mr. Ward’s work on their religion and roan*> 
tiers) perhaps exceed every nation on earth in superstition:—for 
instance, the amulet which Koushulya is represented, in tlie Ra- 
mayana, to have bound on Rama’s right hand, defended him more 
efficaciously, than other mantras, from the evil power of the Rakk- 
shashas. The wonderful fables of Odin's magic, tlie prophetic 
powers of the Runic characters, and the magic rings of the Samo- 
thracians, are all rcfenible to the same school. The magical book, 
also, of the Taii-tse sect, in China, thpir various sacrifices to spirits, 
accompanied witjj extradrdinary ceremonies, shew, that at one time, 
perhaps, there e.\isted not a nation on earth, that was free, altoge¬ 
ther, from these and the like fanatical rites, 

Dipdorus Siculus, speaking of the Hyperborean island, iv roTg 
Avrmfav KtXtIitiis ToWoif xnrd tov ’ilxeavov, in which Apollo 
was coif^dered to be the cRief deity,—in wlych were many bards, 
(K^apiffTMf) ind circular temples, (<rpecipoeiSp rcS ) ol^ 

serves, •xov W Toif ’IVeplSopwwj iSiav riva SiaAexrov, x«) ifpv 
Tot»f'*£AXijy«f olxtiorara SiaxsirSar and from the ceremdnies per¬ 
formed at the vemd equinox, mentioned in the sequel, there Van be 
no difficulty iii discovering this Hyperborean island. | conceiye, 
-that by riiw |i«Atxrov, Diodorus implies, that oUr Druids pos¬ 
sessed a sacred language^ but, whether ifay interpretation be cor- 
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reot, lei th|b following ob 8 er?atio»s determine. The affeetalfM of 
S' particular " holy tongue,'* aeems to have been very general; and 
atnoughi itiffeed, the,common peopio among the Jewa spoke the 
same language as the high priest and Levites, yet there is no reasOn 
for doubting, that they possessed much information, which they 
withheld from the lower orders. However, from Cssar, it has 
been urged, that the Druids were ignorant of the use of letters,* 
and Mr. E. Williams observes, that, before letters were in use 
among them, they had a wonderful art of assisting the memory, by 
which art they preserved their traditioiu. Now, whether the lan> 
guage vw preserved orally or by writing, that ** wonderful art’* may 
•jtilt have been the medium by which the bardic theology has been 
transmitted to our day ; and the secrecy of the Druids, which origi¬ 
nated from the same motive, which induced the ancient Egyptians 
to conceal tlieir knowledge under symbols and hieroglyphics, may 
have inclined this order to reject the use of letters, and adopt some 
other plan of recording their ** memorabilia.** General Vallancey 
remarks, that the Irish Druids marked cycles on rough stones, as 
Abraham was said to have done, that there were rude pillars inscribed 
with Ogham, or sac Ad characters, which none.but Druids could 
read, (which seems to contradict the authority of Caesar); and Mr. 
£. Williams supports the General, by averring large stones to have 
been found in Casdigan bay, with inscriptions in the Roman cha¬ 
racter, but in some unknown language. Most of those inscrip¬ 
tions which occur in Meyrick’s History of Cardiganshire, are either 
Runic or Latiu, in Anglo-Saxon characters. General Vallancey 
adds, ** There is great reason to think that they hid three alphabets 
at one time, the Phceniciaa, Pelasgian, and Ogham or mysterious 5 
the last word, Sir Wm. Jones has informed us, is Sanscrit, and 
used by the Brahmins in that sense.*’ Pausanias, in bis tentli book, 
instances several ancirat hymns among«the Greeks, ** those original 
Doric hymns, (as Bryant writes,) which were uniyersally sung in 
their Prutaneia and temples. These were in the ancient Ammonian 
language, and said to have been introduced by Pagasus, Agyieus, 
and Oleii. This last some represent as a Lycian, others as a Hy¬ 
perborean, and by many he was deemed a.n Egyptian. They were 

I Thfr probability is, thu the Dniuts concealed thei^tiu of letters; Muh- 
bamiHed, for instance, was cailcd the illiterate prophet, although the con* 
ttaiymigl)t easily'be substantiated. ' 
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cliMiled by'the Pureonci, or priette of^ the SiiQ^ and by, die females 
hifro|diaiits, of whom the chief upon record were Pfaaenni^ Phm*' 
monoe, and llieo: the last of theee tnoationa Olen as\he inv^toc, 
of verse, and the most ancient priest of Phesbus." On referring 
carefelly to Pausanias, 1 hav^been unable to discover Bryant’s au¬ 
thority for calling this language ** Ammonian the same indispu¬ 
tably learned, although too fanciful writer, .conceives, that mai^ old 
hymns were preserved in the oracular temples, and long retained 
and sung, when their meaning was imperfectly known. From the 
hymns ascribed to Homer, and inserted in the Oxford editions of 
the Odyssey, it is evident that the priests of Delos had hymns in 
many tongues, and that the priestesses were able to imitate the 
speech of many people: 

• ninm S’ Mpmrm fcpvdf xal Koti^^aXleunw 
icrttiTf Sf xflv aurhsf tJutoTor 
pffyyiarf’, oSrcv 0*^1 xoXq ^nJa^dp^pe)f . . 

Onomacritus is also said to have copied some sacred byoms in 
Pieria, whiph Bryant calls translatioi^ from ancient Orphic poetrji 
written in the original Ammonian” language; and he tbps pan* 
ticularises his meaning: " The Helladian^.«*...were of the race 
which 1 term ' AmmonioHf* and came from Egypt and Syria, but 
originally from Babylonia. They came under various titles, all 
taken from the religion which they professed.”* From whence, it 
would not be difficult to show, that hia Ananoniari language” 
must have been a language cognate with die ancient Sauskrita. PeU 
loutier, spediing of the Celts, observes, that their prayers were 
hymns, ** On a Vu encore, que ces hymnes se chantaient au son des 
iiistruiiiens, and avec divers qiouvemens du corps, de mani^^e que 
chaque cantique avait non seulemcnt son air, inais m&me sa danse 
paiticuiiilre.” Brotier remarks, ** Omnibus retro saeculis, et apud 
barbaraa omnes gentes, ul ex Americas populis nobis adhuc com- 
pertum, idenvAiit carmimim usus,” 8ic. Tacitus, also, says of ffie 
Germans: Sunt illis haec qiioque carmina, quorum relatu, qtifen 
Baasitum vocant, acceoduirt animos, fiituneque pugnss fortli- 
ram ipso oantu augurantur; terrent enim, trepidantve, pvotM.^ 
nidt aciea. Nec tarn voces illas, qudm virtutis concentua rideutikr: 
adfectatitar ^raecipud asperitas soni, et fractum miu'mur, objictis 
ad os scatis, quo^plenior et gravior vox repercussa intumescat.” 

Mr. Davies, the authcA* of (he Celtic Mythology, is qf opinieii, 
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that the Brittma, alao, anciently lMid> certain mystic poeua^ com^ 
posed in sonm dialect of Asia: accordingly^ we find a foreign 
prayer in tbd Myvyrian Archaeology: 

Gwawd iJiidd y Mawr. 

Kathl goreu gc^nt, 

Wyth nifer nodant; 


O Brithij Brithoi, 

Nuoes nuedi; 

Brithi, Britfaanai, (al. leg. Brithanhai) 

Sychedi, edi euroi! 8cc. &c. 

Ihe translation of which may be found in the Celtic Mythology ; of 
which this is the final part;—“ On the day of the Sun, there truly 
assemble five ships, and live hundred of those that make supplica* 
tion,' O Brithi, Brithoi, &c.—O son of the compacted wood! the 
shock overtakes me; we alt attend upon Adonai, in the area of 
Pumpai." 'iliese four lines belong to no Celtic or Gothic dialect; 
and Mr. Faber has concluded them to be Hebrew, according to 
the fdlowing specimen: 

nvmaYyJTO 

:'3n»innynyTiD 

Sir Wm. Drummond, in Class. Joum. No. xxvi. p. 421, gives a 
far more ingenious version: 

y/ini’jim in 
ntpmivymj 

. ^fonboddo well remarks, that in judging of the afiinity of lan¬ 
guages, we are but Ikkle to regard tlie vowels, and la^ all our stress 
ujmn the cotnonante: perhaps, indeed, there may be other tongues 
to the which these lines are referrible; but^ from the siuularity of 
rehgioui. rites, ^nd from the strong authorities which 1 have else- 
wheiw cited) 1 aiii.inclipied to suppose that these words rather bo> 
long to the Sanskrita, than to the Hebrew tongue; nor need it be 
a matter of surprise that they have been pronounced Hebrew or 
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Phcenlcian, when it is * rocofleeted, that an unmense. number of 
Chaldee roots are to be found in the Sansfcrit lists of Dhatdos;' 
Prithii-Raja is a direct Sanskrit translation of Hu G^am; and in 
theMagadhi, and several colloquial dialects^ B is pronounced P^and, 
as may be seen in Stephanusj nperTcatun was used by old writers for 
fiprrravfxi]:—now, on a reference tq Captun Wilford’s luminous 
essays, we find that Prithfi-Raja was a well-known name in Indian 
story, and by collating the coinciding points, the correspondence, 
or rather identity of character, is undeniableindeed, Prithft was 
a form of Vishnii, produced by churning Vena’s right arm after his 
death ; who, likewise, afterwards married a form of Lakshmi, and, 
to finish the whole, Cdptain Wilford identifies him with Noah. 
This prayer, it may naturally be imagined, must have some con¬ 
nexion with “ the open procession,” mentioned at the beginning of 
tlie verses, and the ceremony seems to accord with those pf Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus, of fihawanee and Jagannatha, and the like. Ado- 
nai forms no singularity in this piece, since we may discover a 
variety of Hebrew words in the Bardic remains; and the demU 
Christian bards affected to display all that they bad learned from the 
Christians; and as it is well known how grAt was die eninity that 
prevailed between them and the Churcli of Rome, Taliesin boasts, 
that his lore, as well as theirs, was detailed in Hebraic, which will 
satisfactorily account for Hebrew terms occurring in Celtic writings., 
Conceiving, then, these verses to be Sanskrit, 1 thus translate them, 
III connexion with the preceding: “ On the day of the Sun, there 
truly assemble five ships, and five hundred of those who make sup¬ 
plication; lo! Mighty One! (Hu Gadam!) come, thou Mighty* 
One !* In our ships be thou conducted I Mighty One I Mighty 
One I do thou guide (steer) us; be thou our friend, and be our pi¬ 
lot !” *which * seems in perfect unison with the ceremony of the 
procession of Osiris gubepator mundi, with which that of Hu 
Gadarn corresponded. Thus Joes it appear,*that the SiaAcxrv; 
of Diodorus Siculus sigmfied a *sacr^ language used by the 
Druids. 

St. JohtCa Coll. Cambridge. D. G '. WAIT*. • 


■ Gadarn is 

^ See No. XXI. oisthe Clamcal Joiumlf p. 4. 





MANUSCRIFTSil 

BIHLIQAL, CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICQ- 
ORIENTAL .—No yih. 

We have made arrcmgemente for collecting an 
of ALL ipattiiiiertpt^ ^ foregoing apartments of 
Lit&'ature^ which at present exist in the variom^Mn-' 
Lie Libraries in Great Britain. We shall con- 
tinue them tillfinished, when an Index will be given of 
the whole. We shall then collect an account of the Ma¬ 
nuscripts in the Royal and Imperial Librarxi:s on 
the Continent, 

The late Marquis of Lansdowne's Collection of MSS. fotihed, 
it is well known, ope of the best private collections in the king¬ 
dom. lliey bad been procured by the assiduity of two. eminent 
collectors, Mr. James West, and Mr. Pb. Carteret Webb, and re¬ 
late principally to the laws, government, topography, and civil his¬ 
tory of England and Ireland. Mr. West’s comprehends J15 vols. 
in fol. of the Cecil stAte-papers, with some others which have been 
little known, and are very curious. They also contain Bishop Ken- 
net’s historical papers; together with surveys of counties, heraldi- 
cal collections, with many original and valuable registers of abbeys, 
&c. Mr. Webb’s collections contain papers relating to the history 
of Parliament, and the revenue of the Chancery, Exchequer, Trea- 
suiy. Spiritual and Admiralty courts, Wards and Livery, Star-cham¬ 
ber, 8tc. They also comprehend 90 vohiines of the papers of Sir 
JuUus Cataar, Judge of the Admiralty in Queen Elizabeth’s reigUf 
and Master of the Rolls in James J. and Charka 1.^ aqtb from 
these, it is said, may be obtained an almost entire history of the 
finances of those reigns. 

Besides these two collections, the Lansdowne MSS. contain 
many valuable articles that were ^coftiad from the recen'ds in the 
IWer, and freon those which hiul belonged to ^nt well-known 
collector of our o|,d English histories and records, ^ir Robert Co^ 
ton. From among these we have selected the few articles which 
seeipe^ most to relate to our department of Classical an<l Oriental 
nterature, in connexion with our xxviith Number of the Classical 
Journal. 

878. Cicero de luventione IUietorica,,libii ii.^ 'Ibis treatise of 
Cicero’s, so remarkable fqr method 9 e4 peripicidtj* ip here ifiHten 
u aiiand of as remarkable elegance ud corractnesa. It is a 
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small octavo, writtm io the cent^, on visllum, ^th • 

initii^’paint^ and illuminated. 

479' Cicero de Ofliciis, hbri iii. This MS. is of the same pe¬ 
riod, but more abbreviated, and not so well executed in point-of 
correctness. Its system of pointing too is somewhat different. ' It 
is a small quarto, written on vellum. 

680. Writers on husbandry, Columella^ Xenophon, Cato de Re 
Rustica. In folio, written on veHum: of the fifteenth centui^. 
Xenophon is not in Greek; and the treatise,indeed, is rather some¬ 
thing in Latin, formed on the {Economics of Xenophon. Disserta¬ 
tion or Dialogue of Xenophon. ^ 

881. Codex vetus Virgilii Maronis, made from a MS. in the Va¬ 
tican, so as to preserve the ancient shape of the letters, and accom¬ 
panied with curious paintings, exhibiting the*8ubject8 of the verses 
as here extracted from different parts of Virgil. It is in quarto, 
and has^his title, ** P. Virgilii Maronis Opera quae supersunt ab 
Antique Codice Vaticano ad priscam Literarum et Imaginum For- 
mam descripta in Bibliotheca Eminentissimi Caml^i Maximi Car- 
dinalis.” An. mdclxxvii. The original MS. was verjr ancient. 

882. A MS. of the entire works of Virgil, comprehending the 
£neid, the Georgies, and Bucolics, in folio, of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

883. Horatii Epistolae, Sermones et Ctirmina, uni cum Juve¬ 
nalis et Persii Satyris, on vellum, of the, loth century. This is a 
fine MS. in quarto, and has something rather curious attached to 
its histoi^: it formerly belonged to Mathias Corvinus, king of 
Hungary. It contains some curious and rathet strange readings { 

Nunquam dimoveas ut nave Caprea— 

Quod sr me Liricis inseres vocibus. 

Feriam siderg sublimi vertice. 

This MS. alft came into the possession of the celebrated Dr. 
Taylor, who left it, with many more, to Dr. Askew. 

884. Martialis Epigrammata, written in a neat Italic character, 
on vellum, of about the fifteenth century. 

885. Suetonii Opera ;■ an elegantly written MS. on vellum^ 
painted and illuminated, of about the same jieriod. 

888. A. bVBoetii Severini Opera omnia: Tol. 2 vols. on vellttm, 
ricUy illuminated, and very neadyVritten, of «bout the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. It is supposed these two beautiful volumes, 
as well as,some of the preceding, formerly belonged to the 
Aeean family at Florence. 

1292. Lea vrais Clavicules du Roi Salomon, par Armodel, 4to. 
It eiso contuos le livre d*Or, which relates to the virtues and ebt^ 
racten.of the Psalms of Darid, ip French, but with Latin n^t- 
toes. The Psalms aud Athenatian Creed are here converted WlQ 
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, plurms; for it is a book of magic. TImk is nptbi^g of sci^ce iit 
it; 'and it sliows of' what trumpery the apeient magic consisted,. 

. -1293. LesV6ritabJf8 Clavicufesdu Roi Salomon; another MSp in 
dm.s^le and character of thepreceding^ though the penmanship is 
better executed: and he who can take in and digest the Disconrs 
^r^liminaire, being Solomon*s Dedication to his son Roboanif may 
epsily take in the rest. We are informed, at the beginning of this 
manuscript, that it was translated from Hebrew into Latin by the 
l^bbin Aboghazar. 

1115. Chronicon Mundi ab Adamo ad Jesum Christum: an 
ancient, and very curious roll, illuminated, well written, and well 
preserved, but, in*8ome parts, of no greater authority than the pre¬ 
ceding book, on magic. Whence is derived the knowledge of the 
following, which is delivered as an undisputed fact, we know not: 
fieata Virgo Maria Mater Domini xii annorum erat, quando con- 
ceptus fuit Dominus per Spiritum, together with other minutenesses 
concerning the day of Christ’s birth, &c. 

1301. Continuata Series etHist. Omnium Germanoruin Impe- 
ratorum, necnon Tyrannorum qui Iniperium'Romanum occupare 
conati sunt, per Octavium de Strada Martuanum: a somewhat 
more modern MS. than the former, and not of such exquisite pen¬ 
manship, but very useful for those who attend to medals. 

1394. Cabalistarum Dogmata: a very modern MS. consisting 
of,extracts from that singular and extraordinary mao, John Pic de 
JSjtirandula, Latin and French, with a copious Index. 

The Lansdowne collection did contain several curious Chinese 
MSS. together with original drawings of fruits and flowers, witli 
views of the interior of China, its costume, manners,'*customs, and 
trades; all done by the first artists of the country: it does not ap¬ 
pear, however, that they were lodged in the British Museum; 
nor, indeed, uould they have much concerned our department of 
Classical and fiiblico-Oriental MSS. ** 

'' On reading the above article, the reader will perceive (by consult¬ 
ing the 27th Number of the Classical Journal,) that it has not ap¬ 
peared in its due order; and it may be proper to account for the 
delay, so that it may be understood; that it has proceeded from no 
n^lect, either in the'writer or j)ublisher. When the gentleman, 
who undertook to give an account of the Classical and Biblico- 
Qriental MSS. in the Britirii Museum, found it necessary, through 
other engagements, to relinquish this undertaking, the present writer 
was engag^ to complete the work, by giving an account of the 
Cottoniw and Lansdowne MSS. which related to this subject: 
and tbj^wl^ ^ far as the older of time is concerned, was duly 
perfltrn^r His copy was sent^ with one or Mro books, to the 
publis^)^ to be inserted in the regular rsuccession: but whether 
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through want of faithfulneii in the person by whom thejmrcel was 
sen^ or by tbe parcel bang nDislaid at the priiiting-bfbcei it 
never r^eived by tbe publuher. So while the writer^ beu^ At a' 
distance, thought the publisher had his reasons for delaying to in* 
sert his account, the publisher was ascribing delay to die writer; 
but from the aliOTe true statement, it will appear that neither was* in 
fault. 

The writer, having thus, amidst illness and some hurry, imperfectly 
re-executed what he engaged to perform, doubts not that thu artidje 
will henceforth proceed regulariyr 

G. D» 
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EPISTOLA CRITICA AD TH. GAISFORDJVM, DE 
FRAGMENTIS POETARUM MINORUM GR. 

PARS SEXTA 

Theoonis (et Okpheus.) Euseb. Pnep. Evang. xiii. IV, ponit 
ista, inter aUa, tx rm *Aptmfiou\ov /Sceo'iAei UroXifieclcp rpocnfemi" 
Itsvaiv: 

Ov yeip xer ri; TSoi Ovtjrwy fupoirm xpaoowa, 

Ei puj /Muroywijr ri; canp^^ ^uAou £m$e¥ 

AoXSaiW tSpig y^geyiv aoTpoio mpthis. 

ecMf xx) pt,t<rtraTW raXcur^, 

*I2s Xoyo; a!^;^sticoy, wg uXoyavq; Siaracfay, 

*Ex $goSsp yyx/iaurt Xat/Sar xatrd ilir}MXX iarpkw. 

Sic edidit Hermannus post Gesiierum. Oe lectione, quam habet Jos. 
Scaliger* Vett.jGr. Fragmm. sel. p. 8., * uBoyav^;, pro vXoyanfr, 
iiterque silet. ** Multi Orphaica scripserunt, i. e. multorum 
poeuiata extabant olim, quorum materia e doctrina Orphei, de 
quibus vide apud Suid. Sed major pars poeniatum Orphaicorum 

* Vocca Mterisco notatas.ia H- Sleph. T%ea. non leguntar. 

' 'orSAlKOS. Tituloin banc fsrticnj|o ano prsfigit virnagoiu: 'Ex 
'Oiofuutfirov, Ali^d bnnwni paasi snot Editorea Non gbaa. Stepk. Vt, iii. p. S^. 
n,, qni ** dobitaUtTan a v. fonnari ^oasit affect qnod refieitUv 

in Jo. Uiacon. Alleg. in Heaiodt Thaog. p.S67. a med., nSn 'o^- 

xev, e Suida afferontea, * 'q*frf(i tvfu,’ tw Off!w{, Vocem enim lunc mtia proMBBi 
eHOipatet e Lat. aiiriptt. Macrob. in Somn. Srip. i. IS. " Ipanni autem Libera^. 
Mtrem Orphsici vafv AXmI* anspieantar intelhgi, .qiii ab Ulo individM natoain 
singulos ipae diriditUT: ideo in illonim sacria traditiir Titanio furore in mcnbiW 
diacerptiis, et ftnatis aqpaUjs ronus anna «t integer eiperaiaae; quia rave, qnem 
dlxirona nentem yodari, ea individuo ptsbendo ae dividendmn, et rnrana exdi- 
eiao ad hidividnam ravertenda etanuidiiniplatofficia, et naturaa bub aicana nsn 
deseric.” v 






St8 'E^M\BkakmEfisfyda 

' iieripto«st afe OkiomicHto^ daquo, ita IVMiatt. (^i. 1,38.‘ed. Wortk); 
‘ viv 'ftpaukii yfyfmt dXAo^ n xo) ri cl; 

iuMkr (llk^ ^e»\» M '<^rofM(x^fr«o twv 'ilAfUiibo 

royrir^^My ynofufn uttri ntiTU*r^etnXw$ AfxjU^t ^ 

ircynixoo^y ‘ifkitfaniSk, Est ergo idem, ad quern scr^it Tlie<^, 
. gnit (v. 503.% 

Oivofiecpa xi^oXi^v,^ ’OvojUMx^iriy xal fit jSiorai 
07m(. 

Kam tempmrtbits Xeviis ilia gnomica acribebat, ant certe circiter 
advenfum Medorum et Mardonii sub Dario Hj^taspia, ut ipse 
ostambty cum ait (v. 762.% 

MijScv rhtMifim^eiSiires x^/a«v. 

De Onomacrito vme Herod, vi. Extat pnestantissimum fragmeu- 
tum Orphei de vero Deo HebraMfrum, ex qao hos pauculos versi- 
culos excerpsimus, qui ad antiquitatem historiie sacrse pertinent. 
Totutn fragmentum qui legere vofet, et cutn voluptate, et ctfm 
fructu id feceiit." Scaliger 1. c. p. 47* De hoc insignr loco si¬ 
lent Theognidiseditorcs, BruackiiUyGaisfordiuSy Bekker, et Schae¬ 
fer. In praefatione Fr. Sylburgii, nuper a Gaisfordio et Bekkero re- 
petita, non definitum est^quod miruniy quibus temporibus gnomica 
sua acriberet.poeta. ** 'f^oyat^s, ita olim correximus in Fragmends 
Orpheiy quse vir eruditissimusy amicus nnster, H. Stephanus edidit 
A. 1573. Et ita emendate rursum excusum undecim annis post 
in edit. I'heognidis et v^rsuum Pytfaagorae. Aiitea inepte lege- 
batur vXoyfv^;. Est igitur uSbyev^^y Jquigmaj li. e. Moses ex aquis 
tanquain natalibus extraotaa. Nam verbum iH^ est Extrahere, 

eofeunrirui, eae^nreurrog : non autem quod Mtog dquam iEgyp- 

tiis sonarct, ut nugatur Pliilo Judaeus 'EAXigyior^y et Hebraismi 
penitus imperitus. Josephus vero amplius largitur. "Conipositum 
enhn ex M«y Aqua, et wnnst Extractus ex aqua, unde coaluerit 
nomen solidum Mwiia^S: Alii dicunt Afdu Sypiace' esse aqmm. 
Denique hinc fluxit dici Mwiia-^Vf potius quam quod rectum 

erat. Ezekiel Tragicus: 

^Ovojtta 8> Mmr^v rou 

'TyfSig emiha TorafMets Ar ffiwg. < 

Videtur simpliciter a verbo derivare, ut ratio postulaty non nb 
aqii^. [Vide Jabloyiskii Olossar. Vocc, iElg. in Novo J'hes, 
S^h. Ft. ii. p. ccxfi. By et Stgrz. de Dial. Maced'»et Alex. ibid. 
Pt. i. p.cl^:^iv. a.J* Recte igitur olim tiSoyiy^ pro uhjr/w^g. Sed 
marUDiy’il|||^|borum iiotitia Ofpbeby aiit Onomacrito. Vetustissi- 
Kwm autilb fuendum lioc esse non dubitoy ut uktyw^s iiSo- 
Ipgeaetur.” Scaligery 1. c. 

SiMOKipis Fragm. cxxxviii. ''SehoL Homerl B. N. 103^: 
^JTwy ou rd iv Mttf iAUfawtt^ ht iS^‘ 

. JsSri fix * 



Xt/mrt9iis flirt. SdioK Veo. ^ipcJ/ua^M. Sed ^Scknl. hallochiuri Ti-> 
detiir. Verba HoAeii aunt Od. £. 410.” Gaisfoid. Mira est hk;' 
iiU|}ig4ntia, tanto-editoiie kidigiui: mm in ScNof. Vei^ B, ^juidtoi 
legitur ^egolfuv^u, add in Schel. Ven. .>l. est 

SiMONinis FMgm. dxitviii. ** Argutn. Euatip. Med. ^pntu- 
Sijf 8i Kul J^i/uwiSijs farly, eSg ^-M^Sua i^eif^aret riv ^leiowa, vtey 
9rgiq(rnf. Vide Scbol. Aristoph. £q. 1318.” GnafcMid. Pro 
afmlf^<rtta-ei, quod vel Gaisfordii^ vel typograpfai incmiiB debetur, 
lege * mv^^a-M-a, (quo verbo caret i^hneidieri 'dtt Icttitm' in 
Seckii edit. MiniBOr'est Porsoiiumi4^9iaMr» dediase^'cam paiilo-poat 
sequantur haec, Aivy^yXeg 8* ev ralg Jiovu&ov Tf^ff impn, lirr^xal 
rd; Jiovuo-ou rgofaiif feteA rant i)^pm odrwv ^ inoit«hir§, 

Notandum est vei^. vatnmeco, quod habet quidem Sc^eideri 'Leaf., 
sed itfiufTvpeos. In eodem Angumento oceurrit adverb. 
f^sycDf ab adj. * l^rmnque ^eabplum ignorat S^ne^ 

der. Locum hunc citat Jacobs. Anthol. T. vii. p. S21-. ubi le- 
^tur dyti^rara— inohfvt, male pro vulgato —^k^ovie. 

SiMONiDiB Fr. clavii. ** Menander Rhetorp. .31. ed. Heereb. 
ZZnrAjurftkoi 8e, ^rav ouro) raip^roroiiSjanr xal deov xal y«vd; hm 
^utfMveaVfWOTtp StfistvlSifs (T^r) av^ov ietifMm XfXAijxi, xal artpoi*Oie>‘ 
vop, xa) htpof riwi.” Gaisford. Eifbgeruat ergo hujus viri* 

docti diligentiam verba Ruhnkenii htec in I^ist. Grit. i. p. 90>>**' 
<* Hesiod. ’£. x. *H. 603. 

’£y rt/tlrrii y&p forty 'Epmuetf dpfim^Hy, 

*0^x«y ttpwfii,Smg, rip "Eptf rhe inipL twtogxots. 

Hunc locum respexit Menander Rhetor p. 595. Rsx-Aorplvoi 8t 
"Tjayoi jroy a5rol ro^Mtrvirotwfup xa) 8tip, xa) yovAg $e&p- 8atftepmp, 
cohrsg fifboy/ti); Jitpioy iaf/tapa xixXtixa, xa) 9npot*Oxyoy. Leg.^O^ 
xip. Vide Gnev. adh. 1. Eodem modo in Oraculo ap. Herod, vi. 
3 ; ''Opxw amg, Hard tilia, dicitur Justitia ultrik, ubi v. Wessel.” 
Gaistordianus Simonidis Index voce ASgup caret 

SiMONiDis Fi^ xviii. '- 

*Bg Mrop Yeip^iptev xard p^vo 
Ttrikrxri Ztvg ijjaora revirapaxaBtxa, 

AaSAptptw Tf /IIP wpap 
KaXiawriP ixixjMpioi, UpAp 
UaiSorgif^p woixIXas dXxumg. 

** PrO 'viy^]},Ruhnk. Ep. Grit i. p. 38. conrigit rirvcrxiij iit kp. 
Ardtiftii Pha3in.''4l8. 

n^XXoxiyds xttl To&ro pi;po hrl rqfio rtrmrxu > ■» 

‘ . ; 

Jacobs, a Gaisfordio nllafus. ** Eqdklein tjt&tx^ stibstitui vtilt 
gktb mpirxji, quod interpretari non licet commode. Postea Atnbr. 
hMott. ri/p pup t5(aik'bab^.” Schneider, ad Aiistot. H. A. v. 8., 
nescius, ut videtur^antebe|<|Hrobante Jdcobsio, Rubnkditiinii. lie 

entendane. Andniachua ap. SeboL ad l^ioahdii Ther. 471., 

) 
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«vpi tXxtksv, 9*' pt rtrUtrxit . - , 

da miibin vfnibtl's nde Edhores Novi TAea. StijfA. Pt, iU> p^SlSd. ». 
S. Ruhakanii verba aunt hnc^ H. io Merc. l62. 

M^tp ifH}| t/ fu rcnira rtrAnucu, i}«!rc rntrov 

iVi^4«r. 

Emenda 4riv^xn$. R. H. 949. 

"/lai fu xa) <{aA« rn) hrlwvaw 
Naumachiiis in Stobaeo Grotii p. 317* 

Mbwi) V JtffoSiovra friwaW/uv, x«r olrav. • 

^lipi. H. in Dud. 139., 

Ktf^MkHf iM$(p anf fiuKK, Tf Sf x-ivvo^n, 

ubi V. Spanh. Saidas, ad Hoineri locum ollatum respiciens, ‘Ev!~ 
wrar Jan) rw St^iipn, ubi recta Portum emendare diyyugty, intelli- 
gitur ex £tym. 19^ 33, Uivur^f 6 SttytiYigfiiws vow. Hesych. 
'Eirtvwrxeir SiSonMiK. Scr. ^Etrlwo-xty. iSliaff’xty, ut sit variaus 
lectio loci Homerici. Contraria labes insedit Simonidis Frag- 
mento ap. Aristot. H. A. v. 9* quod in ordiuem redigere conatus est 
Kuster. ad Suid. T. i. p. 118. J. C. Scaliger xfvuQ-xi vertit tent- 
perat, Kuster praparatf quern sane miror, cum menteni poetse 
pulcre viderit, non vidisse maculam. Leg. baud dubie rirufayi 
AratusPbaen. 418.1. c. Nunc conjecturic mes v. 162. multum 
praefero certissimam conjecturam J. Piersoni ad Mcer. p. 119, 
StSiVxew.” Quicquid cootradicant critiei summi, Ruhnk., Jacobs., 
Schneider, et Gaisford., recte se babet vulgata lectio in Simonidis 
Fr. irw^xy, quod verbum egregie explicuit H. Stepb. Thes. Gr. 
L. iii. 418. f. ab iilis prstermissusi7iyi^r» et xivuvxou. Mo- 
neo, Sapere i-el i'esipere facio, Ad sanaiu mentem reduco. Suid. 
vmvxm exp. mwrw mm, Qu^ vero ap. Aristot. J. c. de Alcyone 
ex Simoiiide aflertur, ^(hewav y^tfiigm xceret minlfxfi Zntg 
rtt Ttavapaxa^exeif Gaza sic vertit, * Quum per mensem bybemum 
Jupiter bis septem molitur dies temporis.’ - Sipd et hie nivimuiv 
accipi qu^t pro areo^govfCwt Ut Jupiter hyberoos dies dicatur 
irivi^xiiv, quum eos veluti cast^t, et ex asperis ac frigidos flatus 
spirantibus leniores serenioresque ac tepidiores reddit: quod per 
alcyonios dies accidere solet, sileote etiam ac pacato mari eo tem- 

..Gaufordius.pgjt .Jacobs. AsJM/mv pro vuIgato^AmdxMfwr dedit, 
^ Vellem vir doctus* lectoribus suis exposuisset gtiid valeat voc. 
AsJAjw/ass. ** ilarHawfur .^av Simonides vocal Tempos^ quo silent 
venti. Gaza vertit Clementiam temporis.” H'. Stepb. I'hes. Ind. , 
*tJt v^iim fliteamtir, et Aafawpor et KxiA&ttpjn anatogife repugnare 
vi^Pp. Sed jde bis quaiationibus Hennanni nostfi sententia .axpec^ 
tom uift.. Si poeta xip^i^Nusv, a Ctmtio/pt SnA»f, Ventu^, 

-* V ■ ■■ «a».* ■••• • 



, nuiia dumtatidi oobu mtuasu^t. 

ocrjjt. Fragm. Bibl. Gr. V^. iv. p, SSS. 04 Aae«rx luy 



ud Vk, GMftiidiimw 

• • 

* ^oy«Xi}inarai ri); A?mA»s tUlf hmuJ^nAt^f M: 
ibi Reodtorf. p. 340», ek G^ibiiu Elcm^ Ailnm. m. 
iibi dAxuoy(9«r/* j&lbert* ^ctar* 'EirtcnjJiiL jb IIcj]^^' 

Eustath. ad tt 1. p. '776. 3«. '#» Mm , «k i» 

T» xkt’ atJrSi/ Iri 4^wowV ^ 

vrjvafui Hctl yak^wiv l^uveu' ««l ^V< inp) toS ematiAt- Afttfiw fi«- 
sTflu. ^'tiMwiSiis piv ydp Tewf iw). *Aft9V»mi^- sdij- 

S> 6 Sapuof, *rri, S», Mu, A-i »«l Swwri^rafief 

ii9’$¥f iTipot XiyeiM’iV* ‘0 fi* cahig ll«WMfl»g (tSSof iir na\ row* 

to¥ pjjrf'W ’AXxuwidBg tbS y/yawBf duyatriftgf ^9mi0if‘fAti% 
’^XKiWee, netMJjvn, JjtiiM, Grammat. S; Germ, in 

Bekkeri Anecd. Gr^ 'F. i. p. 377. omniiio coiifoteidus eat: ’dX- 
xvtyiSsg ^fitsgar mpi row t^AfUu iix^tpowM- SifumlSiig yiif- 1*' Jlnror 
0Xm; SvSexd «frd£> ««l ‘Agimrikus h taif litgi ZAen, ^r. Kiiatbr. 
ad Suid.), Jifpoydpaf Si i Safuog^im^ ^^^oeogjMa. Iw Sties- 
T«7f pudov *Ayyrath^g h rdig lltp) 'IVopv^jMtri e Suidttt.*lM«MW*^ 

ipog h roil nep\ '■KWopitiipArwt) Xty« our«*f. ’dXxuotieoj row yfyorrOs 
dvyaripog ijray 0$oyla, XSwin (dde^f’^Ati^f/MAwinff AJixiwwctf l7aXX^ 
(Said.l7aXi|»i}, leg. ex Enstath. 17aXX^,) Jfiftai, ‘Arra^iii in£uitefi». 
Suida pro ^ov/et est «ai(rSov/a, vox nihili. Kutterua 
haoc lectionem MSS. tuentur et edit. Medidl. Rdiquae veto ^d. 
liabeiit ^Sovleif Pausan. ap. Eualath. 1. c. #SowV." FUlitur lir 
dof^us; Ettstath. eoiinin utmqiie edit. «t Bas. et Rpm. babe^^i^ 
(quae vox est teque corrupta ac ^Movkt), aed Houfat. VWlfr 
partem huiuace Epistoiae tertiam in C /ati. JuuTtt» No. xxvi. ^i3Q8«' 
Pseudo-Didymiis ad II. I. 562., Ztvg 8i, owr^v xXafowrati*’ 

xarrXiigo'a;, brrret^t T*7f av^poi;, x«6’ 3t dv xstgov h iXxuvf rbcmiip^ 
maiv, pL-exptTmFffeift<rKaliuu^ilfieeivroSyfH^f^«^M'^°^ ■ • 

SiMoNiDis Fr. Ixxii. “ Ut multiliomm. veraump, quoa.bac^ 
tenus ex Hephtestione attulimus, noii suntasyiiarted, i|a ne hi qui- 
deui, quos M addiious, in Ikunc numerum refereiuii sunt. Et^n* 
mum quidem, qqpm Gaisford. ex Epigr. Simonidis in Bnisek* 
Anal. i. 141. commeinoravi,4 ex iambieo monometro bypuMa^ 
lecto, et ordine lagamdico, quern ilte aJii asynarteto, qm akAe- 
chiiocbo inventue-ear, sdb^it, 

’ no\)Jixi9ii^\^g"AKiumtSog‘h x»p9miv*ng 

*A¥eoKi\vi»¥ HUr^pf^jg hti hhf&ft^ig^ ‘ 

CoiTujptuR est jdtimus versus, qui in Cod, Vat. p. 613, mc scr^ 

tiiseat, ^ ‘ 

e^xav Stur ixtiTi Wtfw&y* ^ t ; ' 

Beptleius in Epigr. Csllim. li. (huic enim hoc ^pigr, 

Sfds ante Urpi^m collocqvit, nanili liumerorum sono dec^ 

Nisi fallpT, Afturwr witplpnedeleiKluab «»»* in miUum veri«|. 

ciJi -voum Q 
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——■fqxan lodm^wBv 

Csiuia dilig^eFsseivala.'eat^ eua negleetia ejus non magnam of- 
fei^ionnin hdbotinrE v< Heunamr.de Me^* p. 605» 

•' SiMONlffSft £r. sii. dll, ymcrAai. 

■ Herqaanaw noater de Metr. p. 694, habe^ 

^ \ 4wnfw Se, xaXdv fu^ ytvMeii. 

SlMOMIMS Ft. cxxix. 

d^jSo; iiraywreu TatSmpfSjiriv 
^Atfm/uvfOi TCTTiyi; nrttrtc^mtTO * ^opaai^. 

. " Ctfaanh: comet in poeta olim fniaae , 

■ uoild^u 

hraynTMi TtnSei^nvi xaX^v 

■ r<iy.f” . 

Gwi(brd.. virnna .dobtuia praeteriit Jacobsii emendabo, Addltt. 
Animadw. m A&aii.^ p. l^ragmentum ex Epig’'* Siiaom- 

dis pemtne depravatuA,. 

<PoijSo$ ivaywrou TuvdeigtSynv » 

■ 'i "dfur^oi rnriya; eneort^VTO ^pmuS, 
mtjlis- aeniuai' Caaaub. sagaciter enuaeavit, aic fbrtasse restitui 
dcMt, 


0otfios ivayuTaii Tuv^aoHd^viit aSqa* 

*AXX* ifurpai rnrtytg bnorevpavro 

'rPboibus Tjjidaridea artetn auam satis et abunde docuit; at <ei- 
eada artis expertes efindoctae sibi ipsis victorias eoronam adjudica- 
verunf/ Sic minima mulatioiie et sensum et metrum restitutum 
videa.’* 

SiHONiPis Fr. ccxiv^’ Etjm. 413. 23. Fpx^rrai Se (^<Sov) fu~ 
T* rou i, tSpifrat temr^ h&rrmiv )Ut) aragd StftMutdy 
OIovTo^ il/t.h fpvrtrlvlwapijrrcrro . 

'Ziilw xaxMTtfv.’* 

^aisford. eonfosum est male a viro docjto rl Etymcdogi olov cum 
poetai: verbis. - " > 

Fr. cxiii. ** Schol. Soph* Aj. 740., Ktt)h 
MhTiiiwfif'Aiyid AyyiKoo wfifitm!" 

Btorat xai ira /uboAAov dvetirx lepdrtfOf tAidiv.*' 

Gaisford. “ SitoOni^ verba, aoti^uiar Scbol. (I. cf) com- 
pai^vit, non sun(,.eineudata aGaisfo^io nicPoett. Min. vol. i, p. 
• £a aic ordinafida, ^ ,. 

Aidrou Xf ire (tiKKiv ^vaura vp^rapog Mm.’* 

Hermann, ad Sophoclia AJ. v. 727. 

/ SjMON.t|}is Fr., ccxxvii. Kuatath. 11. A..p. 52—39. "Ou ou^ 
t£ Sniijff nfivol' diriv iv ro?; pL&oig oi oArlv iroiijrx/'. Hou 
ix«Ti}^c;^v »h6ms riv'Aw^Waovet, (i,(Aivt<rSai rfe 
. '‘M'sikiiTlvfii\t(nyAv$iXt»i‘*Air^\\avT^ifhniA^tpcixeiirec.^ 
Gaii^[|^ Quf^ fufpt jipsigaa hi^ Ju^aui ^ocoa id.^piat. xxiv. 



'ad Th! Gaisfordium^ 


n$ 

\ 

p. S9S. d.: JSi/MBViSp St apei ra fuXix^ jrpS$ rijv 
«pxf7 rov diSv * 'JExtei^ Tpscnitr^i, lAc) n^k&n^tKin^ dfiXOtf upof •UftS 
^j^pla-ftneros ewp5 t^p itrempJmP xPCftS^eu^ Stm rSir IT^afPet i4v 
Noyrat /BePanv ixtirap, ixtte^etro' xod jt&fiAAoy ftdrSy '£x«rSi^ 

^ ilvStov ^»(pttp xpoawyofwdoppWf tfov xXi^potf rivSf hmp»pi.tas avpkfi^ 
wpoT^wptmv." Editoies rfovi Tha* Sitph. Pt. iii. p. 249. e. 

SiMONiois Fr. cxxvix. ** Plato Protagor. p. 339* x* Aiypiy&p 
9Wi SifMopIS^ frpos Sx^ap rSv Jf^sopng t/Iw mS StmtAov, Sri, 

"ApSpa e^uiop /itp aXaSicog yepMeu ^aeXtgrdy, ^ ^ 

piep TPTpiymop mn ^^yoo trmyftMpop** 

Gaisford. Idem in Appen^ce ad vol. i. citat hanc.'Heiude^ 
notam:—Caraiiois reliquiaa hasce ut numeris suis, quantum fieri 
posset, restitueret, rogatus a me vir hi hoc genere princtipa^ 6^. Her- 
luannus, hunc in moduin singnlos versus digessit: 

vrp. 

• ’'A}^p* ayaSov jttb akoAitog yntfSeu x^^ov 
Xe§<rtp Ts xal vov) xu\ p6cp 
Trtpaymop apsu ^Ir^eu rt>- 
Tuypttvov*” 

Juliani Cssares, p. 333, b;, a Gaisfordio praeterinissi, Jox.d^ yef 
i1px$ fMt irotg xarat top SipuopiSi^, ttrrp&yomg &pn ^J/^ov nrv- 
ypJvog. Ceterum obiter monendum est Simonldem ap. Plat. 1. e., ex 
Hornianniemendatione, voc. * SviitiVoXi;, qtTaaugeri potest^cAne^ 
deri Lex., uaurpasse: 

‘'EpMiy i^xgxil 

*Of aw M xaxog j, ^ 

JtlijS* ayap atrAXofDiyo;, ti- 

A»g T ipi^HvoXiP iixap uyt^g upjp. 

Archilochi Fr.xiv. 

’Ev Sop) fiep fioi fiu^x fiifiecyfiSmt, Iv S^) V o)pog 
* '[p^aptxog’ xipai t ip Sop) KoxXiptipog. 

** Vide Suid. v. ‘Ttriuiptxoif Eustatli. Od. 1. p. 1633, 48^.s6t, 
33.’* Gaiaford. ** Verba, ’I(rp.xpfXog, odm 9 iw Sop) xsxKtfMpof, p^ 
tametrura efiiciunt k>im perfectissimum. JNe Soup) cumiEdMoni 
scribas, vetatSynes. Epist. caxix. p. 2 (k 5. c. -Suid. '1'. ii. p. }3t^ 
T.iit. p. iS^dl.” Jacobs. Additr. Abimadvv. in At^en. p. 30. ' ' ; 

Archilochi Fr. xlvi. 

Tt&pov, 

H«) ffuxa xeipet, xx) SoXao’friow jS/ow, ^ ^ 

** Archilochi senariuni, qdi spOndeuni alit in secunda sede, 
sine hsesitatique, '' 

j I & nipop 

Kul rSxa xirnw xo) flaXaeviov /Sisw.” 

Jacobs. 1. c, p«66«' Vidci Liebeh p. 82., qui versuui uc consti- 
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- Tkbo«^Xs V. 5 . 

ivt^f Sr* fUif ritu tSttm A^rit, 

'AUofuitm itStKhrrw M rg^oiiSii x. r. K, 

JDe boc loco tacet Oauford. Quid autem de eo dixeiit doctiMi- 
mus Seidler. ad K. ip^. Taur. 1074., a Bekkero citatua, iiescio. 
Meunii emeiidatio et mutick. et Gaiaford. et Bekfcer. at Schaefer, 
pneteiiit. ** Aifjkn^v r’^da/a^ov] Avemi naveoleiilia, et etymon nota ex 
Lucretio, Strabone, Arutotele, et Plniio. Dicitautem* a/a^iro^ 
vflor^y fipSwft propter formas rotunditatem. Arbtot. Hip) : 

Ku{M^v, mpl ’/retX/«y, brrly wporenYopruofiiMi ’'Aogvos, 

«vTi| )aay, »S &txiy, ovx l^ouirx ri 0aup.aaTov' mpsxsiirvM ydp Xayouo’i 
inpl fltdr^Xjfou; xSfiKip, ri vi^s oux e^arroy rpiwv 0 Ta$ic 0 v, xa\ a^y 
vyjwf/Kri xuxXoTij^. Eodem modo 'i'heognis, 

'i^Oavareav xmXXiotov brl ^ ^^o^osiSei 
Nam ita malim legere, quam, ut vulgo, rpoxoai^b.” Meurs* ad L}- 
cophr. 704. 

Hbsiodi *£gy. 331. Ttp Sq roi Zttis uxnlf ayoutreu. 

£tym. 5. 15. ‘Ayetlerew TeS ^ ijrot Zeus auras ayaisrat — ^aa-xamty 
Spyt^rrah Etymologi loco, notantibux Non 

Thu. Steph. Kditoribus Pt. in. p. 189. »• 1.; siieut ct Gaisford., et 
HermBnn. ad Horn. Hymn, in Ven. p. 105., qui e Cod. Vitebeig. 
recte V Ijroi reposuit, ljuemque sequi debebat Gaisford. 

New. 1817. E. U. JiARKEH. 


PROLUSIO MERCURIALIS. 
amicum prastantiss. item digmss. Prtes. * Rev. adm, 
G. B. Episc. Cluni£ns£ii. 

.l^ABEa, Amice oraatuaime, dilectiasime, quod te severioribus per. 
IttBctuai officiis pavlisper foraitan eblecteL Te itidem novo huic, 
^qab qmde ait, aifumeDto jadiceni primopere idoneum, qui \cl 
■weeiitmai oonfirmea, vel enwem ledafguaa, adhibere aveo. 'Neve 
me aatem, qiiaoiVia Jatine acribeadam ^udicaverim, ram pelitiua 
limare poM>e eustnmya; acia enim et tute ipse, qt opinor, quani 
■Hilta per complurea jam aaaoss impedierint quominuS literia latinis 
eperam darem. * 

Cogitanti nuper dc aotiaaian Dei Mmeurii indiciia, dotibus, aeusu 
dmnvm a^tbico, magna mUai incidit auaplcio, oinnea omuino inter- 
peetea ^ qa im quodam conaenau in baere ballucinari. Qualem enim 
■obb ab Ba a taii t I Qoam aniltiplicem 1 Quam diaparem ^ I ' 

Ede quid iMma 

Ibae putea f Qimmvia bominem aeoum attulit adnoa; 

Gnmmatieua, Rhetor, Geometrea, Piptor, Aliptea, 

A ogul, Schosnobafea, Medicua, Magus. Juv. Sat. 3. 7A. 
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J^iUhtsio MercuHaUs. 

Gerte Deos Deasque, iriytfaologici quasi dramatis penoims, stUMI^t 
ipsu pcBitus upngrueotes reddm, opus Ibret cui mhifme 
Uoicuiqiie autem pr^cipuum quoddam esse ?idstorsigiiniii^ 
pairrqp, quo pleAiinque'orUintiir, aut quorsuiu spectenl: da us tttmia 
tigmenta. Fas sit jsm milii, in re mythologtica nidi Uieet utque inea- 
perto, ut haocce hotam vel indicem Mercurialem' investiglire »ggre- 
dfar; neve supra mddum audacein aut arrogantem ptttcs, si iaMstqlii 
aliquid, nee usque adhuc excogitatum, depromamt 

Illos pnedpue, et toto prwsus ccelo errasse mihi quidesa videtar, 
qiii, cum Macrobb aUisqiWi Mercurium wlem esse interpiatiyilaf. 
Quot‘ jgitiir. soles ?'Habefflus jampridem HaipocrMem, fiypaipia- 
na, Adonida, Jovem Ammonem, .Ubenim Patrem, OsirideiD, Jsi- 
dem vel Orum, aliosque plurimes pro sole nonnunquam usur|Wtos ; 
liceat igitur furto« ei ipsi proprio« utBmiir« dum hunc sallem turbse 
surripiamus. “ At sidus qjus scilicet soU conterminom." Bette— 
quae autem contigua dixeris, totidem verbis idem esse negas: Vix 
item Stella hsc ob propinquitatem lucida, iino potius obscure, et 
iiimiu qiiasi spleudore adumbnta videatur. * Atfamen, 

Ti nXetA£e9m K&ftel ; 

T/ fiffrpttercv Boc&rew ; Anacf. Od* 17- 

Quid bic nobis cum astronomica, aliisve, quam de raytfaologica, ant 
poetica tantum agitur ? 

Mihi quidera placet sententia quanto quanto buic contreria me 
dubltem sane, vel rSi' Kpirua&y per Mercurium, non huiem> sed 
cali^inem aut teiiebras intelligere. Sol igitur et Mercuiius inter se 
tlissimillimi—fratres nimirum sunt proculdubio, nempe Jovis filii, quo* 
niam a Prima Causa tarn lux quam tenebrae oborte—fratres autem 
diversarum adeo naturarum, ut, Dioscorum more, in eodem loco coa- 
sistere nequeant. 

Primus mihi et prsecipuus, inter partes defendendas, testis et mys- 
tagogiis adeat'Horatius, cujus Odes 10. L. 1. ne' iota quidem omjt- 
tere velim—£n igitur in medias res me projicio. 

Quin et Atridas, duce te, superbos 
Ilio dives Priamus relicto, 

T^essalosque ignes et iniqua Trojse * 

Castra iefellit. 

Quid autem 1 Soltsoe, cedo, an .caliginis ductu, ita ktuU ut ignes 
hosce vigiles, omniumque eculos, et nodtimn' fidUcret ? Integros jsfot 
necedamus foiites; ibique Iridem a Jove miisara ita Priamiuaoonijp)^- 
lanteiu audire est. ^ 

AiisvffOa/ d Mkevaefi 'OXilpirios "Eicrfipa Bfov 

Ti rot ddyaras t6p0os, 

. ToMf y6p toi ir6fant dp’ Ikfimu 'Apyecfii^, 

"Oc d eftfs Kcv dyib weXAmn, 

. . u . . ..I I 1. I _ ' ■' ■■!!* 

* Sidus Mercurials ob aiotbs celeritatem nomen ubi vindi^ l^iquo 
Minutius Felix (c. St. P. tW.)Mercurius alatus, Satureus, ob curste tar- 
ditatem, impe^dapedibua adhibstur.'’ , 
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• I 

^Talem, inquitj diu$eiii,<-H]iialem obseero? Nonne ite intellijtenda 
fris,' Ego ininiim tibi comes idonea; wlerit auten Atercarius, qui 
'te ttkiibrU suis protegat et tuteturl" Brevt itaque Jupiter sic impe- 
rat Mereurie ^ 

' Bum' iBif mi TlptaftOV atCKat ivl v^tts 'Ayatiav 

'i)s dyay' iis ftf^ dp ns 'tbri, &p rt v oil oti, 

Interea Seiiex, ingruente crepusciilo, ad Hi tumulum sistit iioctem op- 
periens; inox ilium appropmquans Mercurius clam'’<nnnibus prodii- 
oit, simulque custodibus, haiitl secus ar 'Apy^, ocolos obsignans, 
sotnnum ingerit. Nec multo post, reditds ut neminerit moiiens, et 
iisdem auspiciis ante solis ojrtum reduccos, sub ipsa aurora evanes- 
cit Mercurius; 

'F^ftelas ftikv hrtit* hiri^ Irpds paX'pdv’'OXii^ov, 

IH^s bk KpoK&irtirKos iKibvaro Tt&oav lir* aloK. 

—Quse omnia minime Soli, appriUK autem NoctU Deo consentanea. 
Poete jatu ulterius auscultemus. 

Tu pias Ictis animas reponis 
Sedibtis, virgaque levem coerces 
A urea turbam. 

Virga sua scilicet pracpotenti animas in Orcum deducit; nec profecto 
magts idoneus excogitari potest 6 veieptbro/Hrot, quando animse eti\oy6n, 
quum ipsse umbrae sint, non per Solis radios iis minime tolerabiles, sed 
obscure quodammodo, et per tenebras sub Tartars mittantur. Nec- 
non animas interdum ex Oreo redneit—^nt Virgilius, 

Turn virgaiu capit; hac animas ille evocat Oreo 
Pallentes: * 

quippe qiias, si unquam rediissent, occulte redire necesse est. Qui 
igitur Deonim supe^um nuncius est, idem inferorum regno incolas 
suppeditat. 

-^Nigrique Jovis vacua atria ditat 

Mortibns.— Stat. 3. 49* 

‘ Unde merito sane dicatur 

Superis Deorum 

Gratos, et inris. ^ 

De hoc similiter Claudianus, ' 

.. . — ■ >■■« ■Commune profundis 

Et superis tmmen, qui As perlimen utrumque 
Solus tudbet, gemiaoque facit commercia mnndo. * 
UtnmqaoseilicetKgDum peneti^, cum utrumque nobis pariter ob- 
Kurum sit, atque dS^Xov. ^ 

Jam rtio sese the, 

CriHdum qnidqmdqtlaeurt .jocoso 
' Condeie Arto. 

Luxne igitur an,teofbnet dies an nox liirto accoaimodatlbrt Digaus 
qtfidoni noster qai Avum Duus adinbeatnr, ut nempe cOrum latro- 


I UamLasaffitds Noete ipiA Spenoenis noster: 

Per she in bell end heaven bed pover eouaUr* 

P. S. B. 1. C. SrSt. S4.' 
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dma et pradatioiies velamine suo {WDiegat. Calig^ Qmn^uuii 
fiir est metdpiioripus, aut jocosuii qui omnia p«r.tu«^'p s|N|liuni f 
con^^tu aiDOvet» at simul ac ** rcdeunt spectacab fadcunt 

illico ra &ini\wX(Sra.—Sic enim deincepsPoeta uostor: 

Te bovea olim nisi r^didjaaes 
Per dolum amotas^ puerum muaGi 
Voce dum ferret, viduus pbaretra 
Hint Apollo. 

Boves Admeti Theasalim regis ab Apolline cuatoditaa,.aurr4Hiitt ,M«i- 
curiuit; hoc eat, quae intetdia securae eraot, noctq w abatra^efafUk- 
tur, rel errabant. Porro haec fcciaae dicitur dura adinodum puer, 
qiiia nox, aimul ac inducta est, celat^ omnia. Sic enim Homenis, 
nescio quo iiiterpretante iu Hymn, ad Merc*: 

Editus is mane citbaram pulaavit eadera 
Luce, boves Phoebi celavit vcspere raptaa. 'r 

-y^uid turn delude! Redit jam. Sol aut Apollo vuitu mipacb bovea 
simul inventse, sed nec risu abstinuit il|e, quum eundem,* qui bovea 
ainoveAt, suara ipsius pharetram, id est, radios suos ainiili fcaude, 
si libuit, surripere atque occultare, posse intellexit. Omnibus 
que quot tetigerat, ut ait Lucianus, ab inbintulo illo fufcife^ iuilkUi' 
atque absconditis, Neptuni scilicet tridente—Martis glaiiio,‘-^Vetieri8 
cestu—Vulcaui forcipibus—ApoUinh pbaretra—Jovis ipuus acepjkro 
—postrcmo fulmen etiam aggressus iUe, hoc subifo ardentius esse 
sensit quam quod digitis couveniret—Hie nimurum plane ^ haerere- 
mus, atque ista temere omnino et inepte effutiri puturemus, ni niytlio- 
logicaru meutem recte calleamus; dato autem bio, seiisus adest ap- 
tissiinus atque cpncinnissimus, nempe cum alia omnia occultmit tetie- 
brse, Jovis tameu fulgura noctem obscurissimam, nubes deusissimas, 
facillime penetrare etperrumpere. . 

Alium jam profeiamus charactera. 

Te caoam niagni Jovis et Deorum ^ 

Nuncium. 

Bene sane—Deorum enim tam opera quara consilia secreta esse, 
eorumque mandfia invisibili quodara atque oculos fallenti modo ab* 
solvi debent. Adde quod noctu per somnia adhiberentnr jderumque 
Deorum ro 0eoirp<!iria. Si raitero reliquorura Deorum turn prassertim 
et quasi icar' nuncius eat na^ Jovis, ^us stvq»ratkme» et 

aduiteria noctu ministerii primopere indigene existuines. Cum miipi 
aliis furtis turn pnccipue yeneris adeo bvent tenebrse, ut senex Tom> 
tianus adolespentem piene eitciuatnm habaat, si diceret, Peniaasit 
Nm, Amor,Milium, Adolescentia.« Quapropter tbisitan, quod parum 
olfecere interpietes, Blercurium Vmieri adjunxft Horatius nost^(Od. 
30.L. 1.) ’ ' ^ 

Gratim-*4-teouin---pxopeEmitque nymphs, 

£t parum comis sine te Juyentus 
Mercuriusque. 

Jovis intur nuncius est Mercurius pracqme in ve amatoria. ^ Sm 
alle^mm hand penitus inspiceres, eodem redit; universe quidem 



SBS Hertnrictlh. 

tntifeithAtur JtypittlP, at ’noBfiiiieMericurtdf, boc eat, via naftiraB geiitfnf- 
f partbs aitibla clkitt booiAiribva • 

Had oittbiiio feferenda eat, unae titulus 'Ap-fevbiSvnis, fkbubi. la, 
ut aiunt noimiil^ term eat. Argue ceelam, Qcuii ejua sklera.—£sto-^ 
JaiQ Mercurius, ut deKrant nonnulli, qum S6l est, eximio suo splen- 
dote lumioa liaec eetinguft. Yah! couifneutam futile atque insul* 
' aitm I Quasi lo, sire tend, sive yacca ait, ioterdiu minus quani nocte 
lucida cerneretur! aut ^oasi iiunquauf, uisi per soils ortum, obscurari 
'pMsittt sideira! Mhrdm item in tia^ re'vacillare fnterpretes, quando 
aperte asaerit Ovidius 

—Centumque ocolos nox oecnpatuna. 

Met. V. 721. 

—Liceat nostraoi jam invicem aptemus inteipretationem. Vaccam 
lianc, Jovis pelliceui, non enim blc de terra, aed de pellice agitur, 
ita suspildtaui habuit limo, ut.eara semper coram in oculis reti- 
nere ciipiens, .Argo, id eat, cmlo stellato custodiendam tradiderit—Sen- 
sus cat—He noota abriperetur, Vacca, Jlino, quae cst aer,‘ noctes 
semper lucidas aut sidereas mtulit—Hoc aegro ferens Jupiter,* Mercu- 
^ riihn, id est, noctem tenebrosam, nubeit^u'e piceas, qoibus uxoris 
apes alteaque'frurtrarentur, inducere curavit. 

Ad Odes hmus initium, quod, quasi obscorioris quodammodo in* 
terpretationls. Hue deferendum judicavi, jam tandem redeundum 
est. 

Merouri'facnnde, nepos Atlantis, 

Qni ferns cultus bominum receotum , 

Voce fbmiasti catus, et decoras 
Morepalsestrae, 

Te canam-^cn^q'ue lyne paientem. 

'Atlantem ipsum, ■ 

T—Cinctum assidae cui nubibus atris 
" ^ Pinifertim caput, ' Sxi- 4* v. 348. 

minime incongruum huic nostro avum esse, nihil jam moror. At 
Elbo/' inquies, ** quid autem de scientiisV Hae nroculdubio Aufi 
magli qomoi oJ^nritati adbinrilandae.*’—Certe^ si ^'fectionem, mi- 
nima mo si.primoidium lespicna.' Nihil proraus ex seipso drlgb 
nem daeit; vix enim muudnm ex ordUie, solem e luce, origkiem 
tradme dixeris; esdem lege nee icientias e doctrioa aut lumine, aed 
maaiiiioetf ignoMlida ant tendnis extitisse atqde emicuhse judi- 
cOTeiis. ^ 

Hcndetam jam atlindamut temiiihlem Harrisianqm. Trtinco 
cjns ntdialqne inlabricato denotai|tayt]uasi literarum piincipia. Hlc 
Jidedt ydo myitido bbvoluta, scientiarum ombium demcnta; vein 
item amoto eadem panduntnr; hix tenebris succedit, adeo ut dac- 
Uiba ax inscitta, cqltus e feritate, eloquentia e balbatie* originem 
traximc, aideaatur. Reete igitur eo nomine Mercnriua scientiarum 


l^>Yrai^8poiitionem*Hp«. ' 

* Vide H«nis^lle(fiM8»'p.M5/ ” 
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udw videiitur; k(^ feroshoBUBimi recentionm amniQN penuMitse 
lisaanittttem veitua aliicuisBe, dein »uaic$ rJietorica' wiuitiHqiiB. 
aiits societateB iastroxiue, et vitem pei^Mliauie,. ne<»on paki;dra 
decora* exercHatione membfa fortnaiie dioatiir, quindoqwdem e tenc- 
bris primum ho^ omqes effulsere. 

Nec unica reddenda est ratio. Novimus ex quBlitatiba» aliai 
narias esse, alia* seciindarias; qaod et b)c ibnitan accommodavi 
potest. £ ccbIo descendit^non Fvwdt mavrd>' tantum, sed ctiam Tyfidt 
diravTa. Quare facillime qui Deorum, unda omnis derivata cognitio, 
uiterpres et intemiincius est, scientiarum etiam repertor atque condi- 
tor habeatur. Frimum itaque Deorum nuncius est, quia mandata 
eonim clam omnibus perficiuntur; deiu scientiarum inventor, quia 
has Deorum nnneium attulisse convenit. En tild bins interpretatio- 
iies, quarum utraJibet, ni falhtr, ad nodum aolveodum suffidat. 

Sin geientiarum auctor sit Mercuriui, non ideo iis ilium praesidere 
necessc est; nec cum caligine hoc congrueret. Musices, vetln gid* 
tia, patrocinium Apollini don48Be videtur, qubm lypun illam quam 
Poeta naster fraternam* appellate largitus eat. Male igUur, ut 
upioor, concentui illi septem planetarum, a quo septem chordas de- 
ducit Pythagoras, nonnulli Mercurium prsfecere. Spherarum certe 
Apollo prsses eat et choregus; idem mnsices patronus sit, si llbet; 
nostrum hunc non nisi testudinis inventorem jaetitamuSi 
—>Curvsquc lyrs patentem. 

Habemus igitur Hermetem alipedem, prspetem, velocissimum, eon* 
demquc truncatum, inibrmem, immobilein; qus res merito Criticis 
injecit scrupulum. Liceat autem ex altera jparte Deorum nuncinm, 
ex altera scientiarum quasi fontem reconditum agnoscamus, bide 
alia iiquido sequi. Mereurius aktus est, quia Deorum mandata re- 
tardan nequeunt; item per figurara terminalem iutelUgendum est, 
scientias in dementis adbuo htentes justa sua afque legitima forma 
carere. Denique figuram hano vel ideo obtiueie dicas, quod in tene- 
bris evanescant membrorum dutioctiunes. 

Ilactenus ex Ode nostra insigni vel proprm depromsimus vel ex- 
trinsecus atiena eipptavimus. Omnia item insuper, ni fiiHor, eodem 
spectant quotquot alibi reperiuntur indicia; ne autem plus squo 
materiam producam, quod superest paucis exp^iam. 

Quando de furtis jam supra facta eat meotio, non adco mure vide* 
bitur forsitan aut intempestiva abhiac in racrcatnrara trausitio; eo- 
que magis dicas quod per Mercunum luenun pnecipue ioiquum, 
celatuuit fraudulentoffl, silgnificmii constat Qqidquid igitur arcani, 
rcconditi, mystiof ait in re mercatoria, id illi mrito attribnas, qui 
idem cum a mercibw$ MerctiriM$, turn a noanunquam D«Uus 
nuncupatur. Mine per ’*Epfi€toy lucrum inopinatum, prster expec- 
tationem oblatum, mprovUmpt iutellexerunt veteres. • 

Alis, ut Jam vidimus, pataso, caduceo, tahribus, iostructus est 
Mereurius, non tantuin^ ut aiuut interpretei, quia Deorum nuncius 


• ' Iib.l.bd.si.v. IS. 
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eat, sed etiam quia lucrum, preeaertim ai iuopuiatum fuerit, neglec* 
tumevolat/ Addejam, si libet, quia Nox ipsa **deaDig]is ob^ta 
pepuis,” omnia cireumMlitaas terns quasi imraiiict atqoe iocumlHt 
q|uia nem|je, perinde ao oris gallina, sic tain tenia quam ** pouto 
Nox incubat atra." 

'Somni item, quod plane teoebrajrum estk adprimc artifex et mi> 
niater babert potest Mercurins. Non eoim somnam ipsum Morpbftus, 
at, ut nomen auua imlicat, imagines tantum, pbantasmata, riu pop^r, 
somniantibus admovet. etiam Ovidius 

Simulatoremque figune 
Morphea. 

Bene igitnr 'Epfi^ abanliquis ftfo ultimo potu usurpatus, quod nempe 
Mercuric ut somni pisesidi libarent e ccena siugentes. * 

Hactenus, ut videtur, res bene convenit. Quo antem pacto som- 
num abitrahfre potest Deus ille umb'iarnm 1 Ait enim Virgilius {lEn. 
4 . V.244.) 

^ Dat somnos adimitque. * 

Dat eerte, quomodo autem adimit 1 At quidni, siquidem sib Horatio 
Sol diem cclare dicitiir ? 

Alme Sol, ctirru nitido diem qui 
Promis et eela$. (Carm. Ssec.) 

Quemadmodum igitur Sol oriens diem aperit, occidens claudit, ita 
Mercurins, quum caliginis numen sit, vel noctem, vel somnos noctis 
comites, accedens infert, decedeos secum abstrahit. 

Somnum, ut perlgbertt auctores, strictum caduceo suo ingerit. 
Aliud auteni niirincm hujus virgm officiiini est quod rixas compoaat: 
ea nempe fretus Mercurius, cum serpentes duos prseliantes cohibuerat, 
eos exinde virgae suae obvolutos gerebat. Caduceus dicitur, ut aiunt 
Bonnulli, quod cadere faciat contentiones, unde fit ut legati, eipn- 
ytK^v bancce prse se ferentes, caduceatorcs ' appellentur. Quid de- 
mum boc caligitti aptius? quid accommodatiusl Nox prselia diri- 
roit; interposito scilicet tenebrarum suarum quasi clypeo contentiones 
acerrimas uiterius progredi retat. Quod nec in iris prasentibusMan- 
tum obtinet, scd et irarum causae in posterum obiivjone conduntur. 

Proiodede L^ra dicit Poeta noster, (L. 3. Od. 11.) bac fretura 
Mercuriuin, tamr mapes peenis agitatos, quam Cerbcrum rabie 
fremcatcm bbnditiis suis mulceve posse et delinire. 

Cessit immanis tibi blandicnti 
Janitor aulse 

Cerberus; quamvis fuf iale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejustatqiie*» 

Spiritus teterfsaniesque manet 
Ore tritingui. 


■ Vide Steph. Lex. ad verb. 

* Vide etiam Horn. 11.34. v. Stf.—Ov. Met. 3. v. 7S5. 

* Caduceatores pacem, Feciales bcUum ferebant. • 
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Qi|ifi et Ixiop Tytkuque tuUu 
R iait ipYito: stetit uma paolum 
S^ca, dum gnio Danai juiallas 

Carnaine nulces. , - 

Qata quidem quid tihi wlit fiibula usque Criticia in oacultd «sle 
constat.' .Siu caligiaem kitelligas, expeditur nodua —caligp niu ^L 
rum et somDuiii et quietem secum afferens, maxiinos sane poBnaa re- 
peBdentiuni dolores, maxifuam cuatodum ferociasimorum vigilantiam 
tandem aliquando compescit atque exaaperat. 

Extremum quod rei fidem ikciat argumeutum jam exinde proi»- 
ramos, ^uod Pan Mercurii iilius babeatur; et quaadoquidem in eo 
quod modo notavi, Horatium, ut videturi illustrasse mihi coutigerit, 
dabitur hie insuper, ni fallor, 

Quanivia baud equidem tali me dignor houore, 
vel Homeii ipaius defeudendi co|iia I Per Pans nimirum univeriam na- 
turam designaii liquet, cujua ila imagioem piiixerunt veterea ut quid* 
quid in inundo qnaquaveraum ait in ea osteudefetur. Cornua babet 
in radiorum sulia et cornuum lunae similitudioem—corpus hiapklum 
propter arbores et virgulta—pedes capriuos terne soliditatem imU 
tantes ;-^t reiiqua deinceps. Hsc quidem seotentia, cui et bene qna- 
drare videtur etymon Panis, ex his Orphei abunde atabilitur: 

ITa»« itaXw icparepoy re Oeoy, edefUMO r» ovftirav, 

Ovpavav, OaXaemv, ibe j(6ora wxtft^nXfiiay, 

Kat TTvp iidiyarov rAbe yi^ **0 Ilai'oc. 

Jam si ortum suum respioiamus, Pana hunc,>^talis cum ait« fere om* 
nea, Ilomero duce, interpretes Mercurii filium esse perhi^ent: ait 
enim poetarum disertisaimus, in Hymn, ad Pan.: 

'E^fteiao ^i\ov t6kov iyyeire, Mrnoa. 

Nec tainen dedderantur quibus, ob rei inscitiam, minime arrident 
haecce generis cunabula, qulque multo satius .jbdicant quod vatea 
antiquiasimi, et inter primoa Mempbici, iepo^yr^s templi, Iradidere, 
Pana nempe e Chao et Dsemogbrgone natum fuisse, noetemque uai- 
versain partum ejus praecessisse. Cuge jam! nonne fai turn maxima 
nobisenm lacitintj^uum ^n ipsum Homcrum vellicandura et expno- 
bnndum ae accingiint? Quid enim eat Mercurina nisi Chaos illud 
toforme, teoebria penitus involutum et absconditum} Quid iniupcr 
Daemogorgon, nisi vb natura: generativa ecu vitalis, omnium rerum 
mater atque altrix, cujua ope Pan a Mercurio, totum videlicet, quod 
aapicimua, systema muudauum e caligine impenetrabili elicMatur 7 
£n igitur Noctem btam, anti mu^i partum* ri^ dnlXiov, * opacUsi* 
mam, univeraaiq f cui bntem luminia aliquantmum vel ideo inferre 
uonati anmus, ut HoraUanum ilium a feigo sequi vqleFemur, qui 
Non fumum ex fulgore, aed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miracula proiiiat. , 

Hor. de Art. Po. v. l43. 

_Quid ais, mi Quintili 7 Nonne hie inythus perapicacissimus, ele* 


* Vide Spencii Pobrm. p. 100. 

* Non i^^ur Fhoaraa* sed MereuriuS e fratribns natu megor. 
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^'antusioius, ipso di^iu Maeoaide I Ncc cst, lit opinor, quin cefe> 
bcrrimo e nostratibiui tooetas libentct acdramus, ubi dicit, ** Nob bo> 
nqs qiiidein donnitat fioBraifa, nos aatem sonittlaiHus!'*'' 

Ant jam/ Atlantide, ct anrieo cliarissimOf'eruditissiino, salutem 
defer; qui aiquidem faigeirais' me ilisererit critieis, ird £lea viderer 
r^iinUus lauro—un imniw. In promtn provertniHnr est; ** £a quo- 
- vU ligno non fit Mercurios." * 

HERMETICUS. 


LOCI QUIDAM LUCIANI EMENDATI 
ATQUE EXPLANATI 
A JOANNE SEAGER, A. B. 

BICKNOB. WALL 1 CJC IN COMITATU NLONUMETHIjE BBCTORB. 

No. 'yi.-^Coa<ta«rd /torn No: XXIX. p. 155.) 

!• De saltationE pag. 302. (p. 940. ed. Salmur.) eve) 
Se x«rd rov Nipmi hFpw rep jSouXofuii xa) ivdphs to 

M rou ei^v ytv^fuow chreTy, ?vep jii^yKTro; fe'sivos ip^(iprri~ 

aijf yfeoir &v. Legendiim baud dubie j3o^Aojit«i xa\ fiap^apou &v- 
ri br) roS aSlrw ^m^otou AEFOMENON ebreiy: nam dic¬ 
tum, non factum, narrat Lucianns. 

II. D£ SALTAT. p. 303. (p. 941. ed. Salmur.) ^ Se vXe/cmj 
hargt^ xa) i (rponif rij; J^^flrTixii;, ^ HiroKpuris imv, tog l^v, xxrd 
Tx aitrA xa) roig p^optrw oxmfitvopevyi xx) pMKarrx rolg rd; xxAOupti- 
rag ravrag ptXerag Siej^iouriy. o7$e youv xx) h ixoivotg pxkKov hrai- 
yovjitevi} rw iojxevxii roT; uvoxcipivois vpo<rwvoi;, xx) jbii} axifSa that ra 
kty^fuya rm ttvayttpAtm a^trrtm, ^ rvgawaxr^wv, xev^rm, % yeceg- 
yxv, AXX* jy htourTtf romm re i&oy xx) rs i^alperov itixitwr^eti. 

■ Cofijecit Solanus 01 $■ yovy xxi (v hxtivotg hramviMmt vel ^s pro 
clSa. Pro oUi malebaA Gesnerus exetfi. ‘Emeq^jabam olim, fiie^Mu- 
ffir *ATE ytm xx) h hulvotg fwAXoy brxiyaufMiq — ^sed mibi nunc 
]ocua noG' Biutationis, nee interpretationis egere videtur; quippe 
«ic jam recto convereus a Gronooio : Novit tnim se in ilia megis 
iaukarif eo snod s<xit7u plane tit tukfociis pertomt. * • 

D£ SALTAT. p. 306. (p. 944. ed. Salimir.) Ifxoutra Si vtng 
xtd mgtTrirtpAf ri pixyiitfoftfveu' ferig ^g rxv ipy^pmxSv XpoorasHttim 
enmfr^t aa) sdri) vtdxyegfM^;^ ri Svjnut xly/rterxi.f Hoc loco de 
fe albjiia arti saltatoris peculiar! agit Lucianus; sed rf 
non proprium esse rd xpartairtta ejus ^its masA*A} sifere, manifes- 
*tuni est; nam xptvtmta omnia semper silent. L^eudum itaque, 
^ l{;;^rix«Dr nPO^nnON fcharactets, acton] 

* * Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream.' Essay on Crit. 

* Adegkim hoe Theopbrosteumj.Ofe Ac nfyres fe yhptro. 

Vide Eiasm. Adsg. 
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D£ SALTAT. p. 30Q, (p, ^ 7 . ed.^Sdmur.) Mii, M vw 
m^nV XM MfU^ 

S^0reaf, ^tireu r% Auftc^f. hcmm rp ffdov ^vt4L««y9«KrK»V 
x«/M 0 f tof i>o<roQrri. H«otiux lorsan aicf TA ^EJN/^lTUi^ «p 

ir^iw Xmr^, hri/3^«» KfOA( MtraStvt. f 

DC SALT AT. p. 314. (|>. 952. ed. Saltour.) ou y<^ apTur* 
^1$ roureis 6 ymoelofy dXAd xai futxp^ roJroo yi\ 0 i^«pov 
Keuoiienduni od ydigF ’APAJSiS’AA romi; 4 ymxio;^ «AAd>—x. r. 
Vel potius od ydp &pxta-$iA( tovtois 6 yammhff "AAAA, xpt\ (uiMp^ 
TOUTOti PEAOIOT^PA, trpa^i. ' 

DC SALTAT. p. 3I3. (p. 9^2. ed. Salmur.) xal ourw (axlta> 
torem, qui, Ajacem fuiiosum aaltans,. ita nM^um excessit, ut 
jp»e faieic visiis ait) juuvroi feuriif, Aveti/^^eirra, oSt« fberaya^oj t^* 
ol; ini^o'ev, &tr* xa) voo^o-ai Xjiin};, jMty/ft xorcy^ 

ttor/Uwiv. Malitn, eig *AAHQEI puivl* xareyvawpivqv. 

CUNJUCHUS. p. 333. (p. 976. ed. Salmur.) xal yc tvv- 
rev yf^alor ovSfv qv ixilmg »s Ti pXotr^povg &Uat fwMurttf, xa) 
(Mtrm KUTci^pweiVf ewurct virip tovtwv, wg wrip xur^lSog xiviwmoou- 
irugf xal iipmv mcrfwm, xcd raf«W xpeyonxAVf AyatvlIf/irSm. Si ixtl- 
n\g ratineamua, ejiciendum »;: sed mibi videtur Luciunum acrip- 
siaae xa) xyjpx y« rourou yaXotov o^Stv i}V, 'EKEINOTS, OTTHS 
(TO^wg tlvat ^avxovrag, xcd xaraifpovtlv, IniTot— x. r. K, 

Seq|uitur atatim: • 

(CUN'lJCUUS p. 353.) xxl pi)v xa) ro UypM roGro yj jari 
TOif I7aanraTi)rixe7ff n puf v^$§et xarufpovaiv xMA rptnv 

Ti etyoAhv xal rouro oiia-$ai^ - Heacnbendum Ka) pujv xal TI 

SfypLa toDto ya lori ro7; mpurarvnxolg, • 

DC ASTROLOUIA p. 363. (p. 985. ed. Salmur.) tZpcv n 
xxl rm mXXmv krttpm ngv ^op^v roii; Si; xkav^ttg ^7f xx^Hpay 
(jubovvoi ydp r«v alxxwv iurri^ xtv^atnrm) 4w<riv ra acdrawv, xad S(n*M(r- 
Ta/i]tf xad aj^x axaurr6; briraA^oua'^y. la 9i xa) ouae/Mcrx xuWoiariv 
kreieirxp. (la Sr da) (tvv^it»rM~^CorrU]rtMceriieo has voces. SoJa~ 
nus.) Reitziua voluit ei Se xo) ad v^pLortu —Emeodo ipae *ETJ St xa) eu> 
viputret. eeHreourw aWSarav. ‘ 

DC ASTRO LOG. p. 363. (p. 986. ed. Sahnur.) aa) pijv xa) 
.raiu^y ig Tifujy rou ^plw raeupov aefiifynett. Putabam JCad pi^f- 
venim ease: aed edd. et dbd. ana. Marciaitus habent va) pijy. 
bic infra p. 989* C. ed. Salm. va) ^pfvrai xa) JadSaAov tSv 
va79v. * 

DC ASTRO LOG. p. 364/(p. 996 , ed. Salm.) xa) ol ixfi 
fiavTqiov T« eatarASafft in|ji«l}iav'T% ixtivoo rw raapov pavrix^j. Potf. 
xa) «) Sxf7 pavrjioy yi ivta^aaiy, 

DC ASTROLOG* 'p. 364. (p. 987> *d« Salmur.) xa) ydp rS 
Atfivem pucvr^Top rod *AiAfMVog, xa) roSro ig tSv Ijipa xa) ig rov- 
TtMi •Tjpqro fxfi tSv "ilpfMwa. xaT oSroi xpwKp^ewim vaiiov- 
rai. Gruetus legU ^sfrs,* Planus rSv ydp "Ap-p^iw, pesneriiq 
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Loef quidam^Lueitmi’ 


, t 'Cogitimain ipie, rouro £; rdf i|ffpa x«] 

ll^ fjlir^Twrfeo *RPElTO, KAi ^ "Aftfuma xa) o2^i x^io- 
voijkivnua 

0£ ASTROLOG. p. 365. (p. 988. ed. Salmur.) ii Si 
ktroftirog etikretf rqv r»v KnsofiMm arrioan irvrajSoWm. 

ntOra ’O^piu; xxV raDra avMtunm, vnln-et EeXyi xeO xav- 

TtPV hcpeireev, ov yccp ixtfyijv X6gtfv t^Xtirev, oiBi of aXAij; I/mAi 
ptova-ov^y/r/ff aXX’ a^'’Op^taff S “EXXtivsg ti, riBt 

ri/itams, l^lgilP iv o^tcv^ iarixpu/eaf. xat eurriptg xo\Xol xoAo- 
ovnti kiipn ‘Oppiug.’^ -Comgo ftolpriv ATTEH (if Xlipp seal.) 

cCpavu aifiiuivetf. 

' G£ ASTkOLOG. p. 367> (p. 996< ed. Satimir.) tlff> St, 

*a) xxrd (tiptti Ti}y lxt<rri}j»)}y BteXSrrtgf svxotoi adriwv ^XAx nrivoi]* 
rxyro, of jutev td eg rfif xsAtjvxiV, of So rd j/a, of So rd of fiXtov, 
erwayelgavTtg BgSfiAvg re aAritov ire^ xiv^o’cce^j xa) Bovxfutog. Refin- 
gendum censeo : of ftey rd eg nji reXtiveiliiv, of So rd I; Ain, of Si rd 
ig ^lov ruvayelpxvTeg, Ap^fMv re aArecov repi, KAI xivigreo; xaf Suvx* 
pwy. 

DB ASTROLOGIA p. 371. (p. 994. ed. Salmur.) xa) hei- 
Sq Viy x^gov ^X9eVf Ma ^ Klgxij cehjpMvo, xa) l(rx«\ps riv fioAgov, 
xai rd fAijXgt fr^etSe, iroXX&v vexutov vapeevrm, ev roicri xxf Tijf p^irpo; 
Tijf ScovToO rou x7|xaro;<Xie7y EeX^vreev, oA Tp^epov Ap^xey oASev), ouSc 
xArf rf pkiirp), vph 7V>pi](r/i;v yeutraoAaif xa) ifavayaara^ ehreh of to 
fianfiou. 'Legendum x^iv Tuperimv FETSAI, xeit i^avayx&Tai >1- 
xfTy of to' pavT^Voy. yevtrat est yevtrdae voi^rai. jSouAij re yeArn vpS-i 
Tov axparov fiiSv ; Burip. Cvclo^ps. M9. TeipjiriT^v accus. est post 
yswrat, " 

1)£ MONAX. p. 379. (p* lOOC. ed. Salmur.) xauroi^ ev ap^ 
xpOTBxpoue rolg iroXXoig autwv, xal furog oA (teley row vapA roig xX^- 
Sxriy IxrptrarOf hrl re if xc^fyrlp, xoA iXevAegia. Gesueri notis noii- 
dum IcvTM, conjeceram, sicut ilie, [ureg eA fOUgv rou Seoxparoug 
vapA foig xX^Atrtv ixr^rxro. sed non opus, modo vocem rou omiii 
accentu ptuemus. ** non minui odium sibi concitiavit quam 
quivis alius** 

D£ MONAX. p. 384. (p. '1006. ed. Salmur.) xxl [ify, epii, 
R xxtayoi^ei; rd rm 'AApAxcov xgAy/uffra, eugoig dv aArd oSre iXerf* 
Bog, ours $o|9au afia^ rauerafiJveuy*wavreog xa) rSv^Ayiagmf xai rm 
fBeeSp. - lino ITArtOMEKRi/. 

DE xMONAX. p. 388. (p. 1010. ed. Salmur.) ixel Be rove 
trX^y ptfXJ^ovri aArip Sid ^sijuAvof, ipp rtg rm ^/Xeov, ou S^Soixa;, 
a'Wt^aaAffog toC rxd^ou^, uxo l^Am xara^pm9^g ; x^rx tepa\vm 
av ii^y, iptif Sxywy dxS l;^va>v xaraBarBfvai, "-ocrodrouf aArdg l^^g 
xxrx^xyw.Hi—-Maliht KAI FAP Ayy&iLm dy eiip tpp. 

D£ MONAX. p. 389. (p.' 1011. ed. Sajpiur.) IS^y f^pot 
rSs eAxapApeov,' 2x1 r^ xXarei rrig mppupag p^a pooyourrx^ x^ag 
aAtw'irpff ro*^‘'Ag, xcd rfg hBffrog AxpojMyo;^ x«l Bs^agp ipp, .rturo 



\ ^ " 
ftfi e^f WfijUtrw lui) ^ «]^^(3 ;«t»»>> " ■' 

4l)ifti| fUfTM wfhjrtSk itptfimm HW wfffiimh , ' 

aucli ^^ipij.-—Wj3«r«v, postenioii hsco, pro fatmt, JbiMm* * 
AMORE& p. 397* (p> 1019 . ed. Salinor.) 9im 9^ jM M 
ipiptVf ^ tSm uMkArrm 9W xtfytw eti/u6hi, luH yXuMm mM xmA^- ' 

dx/yet; dtiv 'Aigum^s hSfi^iv ^vfu <ro7; piXi)(rM(iws 

dar^i)Xdd/MM;.<^---^l^endum Sar* ikfyou iih "AMSHSiAHN-1^ 
lufyf thm,—adto ut jwne anstimarem te Arittukm tm* AmtUU, 
oawKiurTm jSt^x/cw scriptorj| aimilior qui narmbaty quam qtii aa»- 
cultabat ^antimi, eoKHnea. 

AM ORES. p. 3^. (p. 1019* ed. Salmur.) AyfitfMtf, n inj rti^ 
vobg fyofreiSf «h tifaSif anonif, Sri irmiurM Snyyi^umsi x«et 

rt vpSf eeSr^s ^</3«Xo5pfv *App^lntS 9 n^itra /m jJ^u Soumff d 
Tis »P^ (proh pudor!) xa) vij Aia dqXtff i^nd voi iti^s, i^xn 
pvijpp lxxaXfirM<rdeu.»—G>rrupta haec sfc emendari posae ju- 
dico : xqi n irpog oMjs dnrt/SaAoupn^ ’‘AfpoSiriiSf mpitrA MOi 
SBBEJN hix»s X. r. X. \ 

AMORES. p. 399* (p* 1020. ed. Salmur.) d yAq iyit 

TiSt dSi AiifunuSm Spig^ oudi ^Iinnkurtm AyponU^ Af^uotf/Amtf As 

i^lveu r^s Stw r^y i^xauirroy ravrifr Spy^> -Pro ipi; repomt 

holanus rig, Reitztua alp/, malim ov yip *HKt^s iyJa nst odM 
AniiXfoScav FE TIS. 

AMORES. p. 403. (p. 1023. ed. Salmaf.) a&roui aSv krmfi^ 
ir«$s S^pfi’^r dx mSw inrodepayb;, a iretp’ Uxowra XaytfvTOiy. 

xxrd TO «x^ij3fs fxd0op( (roi.-Edi ^^buitquod 

liabent Mareiaous cod. MS.'« Oxonienaia, MS,, et marg^* edit. 
Aldiuae prim, ufroripiimf eat irpo^curiSf Excuaatie, Cauaatio. 

AMORES. p. 413, (p. )0^. ed. Salmur.) brl Seeripov /ti»ipov 
(atatuai puta) <rmXov atSapav, oi(nng dv xi}XjSe. fXiyp^t $* aSttn 
r^y ApMp^Uw ii mpi rdXXflt r^s X/dav Kapanpinis* dv» pay Oidxvf 
TaXqdtr elxflta‘1^ to& xSov to ^Kudpmvf dyei. 

rreiSos yAp ou8i rovrwy i<rr)y ■ *- tn lAai^ute ed. Aldime prjm. 
acriptum eat odSyy; quod recipiendum : bmiper autem mataudam 
itiSos ij^aSws. UABOTX ySip OTAEN tovfeoy lirrly $«y. 

A MOKES, p. '417. (p. 10^. ed. Salmur.) xcUdvitr^i ^*8 ootl 
. (qXoupctng; ’AfpoSinjs iimpy^ hrri roSro SuypM* Seutentia^ mibi nOn 
explicaiidR) nagjtat dvd MOT, * t ‘ 

AMORES. 417* (p> I035.4ld. Sahunr.) troA^^ ^ ^9^' 

ta>y dpuXxXTOtffmcoy kayew, rev at/ppiy^ xarc^edfAs ifA 
avSpeg, ehWf heii^i, rqf xeerA xoVpoy ^turr^aeaiSj A; t67tp0t^ 

ifri yipjos ffw8«la$.^~^Bodieus &4uXaxroopty«# interpretaiur ** ^na 
• ubaervaua et tnmsfiqi»i8»'* C^eanerua, ** Incaute pralalta,’’ 
neuter for^ao BtfaecttUia. 'Hoc loco ifakgamh, nt mibi qbjdMi 
videtur, aignificat EImAT&JIRE, ex SmS et tlXomroTy cofnpoii* 
turn. • 
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Lod ^dan^ Luciatti 

AMORES* p. 419< 6d. Salmiir.) [ jlm ^ irAv Sw^to*- 

Tiiw; «i$T^ fv' atkoi; i^py&iv r^y itKutleuf e;^aw-^For»au 

ovniy *£JI/ THIX r^y qA«fli/«y ^^ow. 

AMOUES. p. 4I9> (p< 1037> ed. Saimur.) iim) S’ ijy 

Sy^ Ti yevyoa-Saii SwX^y ay puny ^tu^^WjaratTo. rclf aav 

tt|$^iy, ISmi; xaxei^X^g ffvig[i.Arwv ^aguretfismt, rs 9^Xu f alnra^ 
y«yi{^ n So;fe7oy am^^aa'a. Legenduni rolg fup FE Ap^tirn tSl»g 
xarafioX^S vnpftoTm ^stqwofiiiv^f to SqXu V aiamg yov^g n Se^^olqy 
inrop^yoeroi. 

AMORES. p. 423. (p. 1040. ed, Saimur.) oAXd yeig hretSStc 
nls vampdmuiis km « tmjfMffTog ayo(^urr«i \fyog, up* o3 irouSiMal /R.iy 
4x«ai, tcAj/uw iySfoif kayurfiSv, povoex/Coyrou. to S* xocTd fp^rifaiv 
if angw ^oy| oux ^y ilro^S^yai S(«yaiT 0 . Sciipsit, ni faJlor, Lucia- 
nua TO S’ IjfSi} kotoL ^pStn^vw Ig iacgov ^HKON oux av t!iro(;(Si$y«u Su- 
yotfTO. 

AMORES. p. 434. (p. 1050. ed. Saimur.) nriiSi} So aJ fw 
hntnitrfuvM Xf*^ mipttg olyov, ol So twv emyiyvofiiyeov ao) AoyiTjxoi 
r^g avay^VS ^poStyro; ijuxai^ouy cTivoa7y n twv Kpurramv, ox toutou 
xxr' i^iyov iirirniput$ Tvyqui^oyro, touto S’ ^/u.Ty airo rwy evriKurripatv 
riyvm many tixafyiit. aurlxa vparot rmg uvdpunrot yBVOfuvot, toS 

Ktu ^fupay Xijxou pa^jxatxov o^^ouv.-Non recte vertit Gesneriia 

«^/xet irpmoi rmg ^yS^unroi ytvofutot Vix nati eiaiit priini qui* 
dam honimeo/’ Ac. a^/xa est Exempii gratia, Jc primo quidem; 
For instance, for example, oroii|T^y dfvSfx x-^o; rd S^^ 

fioTcc, a Bel xMif, rpig tocDtoi tou; rpiwoug |^ny. etuTlxa yuyxixci* i|y 
xoi^ Ttg Bga/ieera, pkvrowrietv Bel tup rg^wp to au/d ^uv. Aristoph. 
Thesmopli. v. 151 . .T^trai, SoS; coy, rrepuyag re ^o^sl, xJ^Xol ye 
9(ol x&pu troXXol. uMku NIkh xhnM Trepuyoip x^wmp' Koi, yq Ji”, 
’'Epwg ye. Aristoph. Avib. 574. 

AMORES. p. 439< (p* 1055. ed. Saimur.) Ovptjp ouS* eplBog 
yepof orrly Sy, 4AX’ hr) yalm eln Buo. rqy frep xev SxMp^reie po^rag, 
9 S’ hrtfusfui^. Bid S' miya dSujXoy l^euciv. oflSty l>Sy xapaBo^op, ci 
xaksg Apovy xoliop XfOTwe^ap (fx*iP Bn^ep, Swre epm» xaXo7aS«< xod 
Ti]y axAowrov ^Soyqv, xotl njp trufpopovxap eSpoieip. Post i! adden- 
diun forsitau paoXoy. odSov oSy xapdBo^op, ol ^JTAON 'xaSo^ i^rrjj 
xoivqy irpewopUip ^eip ert^ep, 

AMOR^. p. 4^. (p. 1069. «ed. Saimur.) &i BpIup qI xaxo- 
Bedftdptg Mpeg, ‘o^o on^rd hew^/rd Mpara, xuKi^uj e! r^ni, xal 
yektv?iXfBag, njp •fpuyUa Ba^idpct, xotl tov Burepeera xu/up M rtp 
enfftipi. 

*'l1ieocrit Id. L 109' *Ap<Mg xS^igt fuiAx pepeHet. 

AMOR^. p. 445. (p. 1059. ed. Saimur.]) SqXdnrrof cSyijy yl* 
poM-xy* itp \g imrrAtmsiffrtg, rSfS Xour^ Bfri, litao vere 
h/mpw Xf^S *BX£I, 


ot|(|MUiilHNl in 19H}J^ tbe. works coiiociwjilgfil^tQiiifi^ 
ieat utenf^tmijh' lo vKbioli nmoosmeinben of tlio Frcsiefi lui 
<3itio.]M^t^TO(e4M attea^Mi, eontaios a vsi^ nittncftiiif aoc^ 
of axttrava vMhm lately made oo the ohi ftiofxanaf^pf Pm 
mid ; aad on «|tf marches of Alexaader ami ^^tfeos Kpm 
I'hese, amt similar researches, were the subject of some BleiM 


that tmportaot 4iid,itt^tttt seieace. aie now’enabled to 
soht our readers wiu a notice of those researches, somewlmt 
'mailed than the account aboye-mentipaed. In this l^iurnkmOf^ 
Our iourtml, we mention only the Memoir ■concerning the ancMit 
Itineiaijes, dad thoseL reniarkablc passes or defiles tO which tdiA. 
Greeks and Romans gave the name of PyltB, or Gates*. Itt aih^ 
ture Number we shall offer some notices oT VI, Wolckeoaer's other 
Researches* * . 

Ttt two last segments of the Fcutingerian Ta|»le comprise IlfneRii^ 
ries in Persia and India, hitherto unexplained; distancessrbidrno< 
person has yet b6en able to combine; and dames of places, for th#'< 
greater part, not found Mother mounments of antiquity, nor yet 


wn 


object to collect all tfae'names’ recorded by old^aighors, or 
on medals, and in inscriptioos, &c. M« VVelikoMer'a reefejn^ibesrile-/ 
roonsfrate that some Itineraries in the Peutiagenan Table fiise wtm, 
constructed according to those of Alexauder'a and delenons Nieattvll 
marches; t^at others are precious temainl of the do^ments collected, 
by Eratos^oes, ibr tbe commtioli of his Ijleograpby j and finalM/' 
tmt a tliin pbrtion belongs t^fie ffoiirbhing aers of the Somall^a^* 
p^ Themiatancei given fiyihePenlingeinittltinemitsa 
those ^Ihe’maichM AlRRdad^>knd dehmeus Nicator, 
c^er idS^nres of tim a^IttfPj^htivd th*Niose countries, as fM^serdMr^ 
4y Strabo alM PUsy; M«iW^'henaer aotloiii tbe different woqioegl 
w^ee tlm^iuiltAnudrAl^^ letters afAMliite ^ 

the Orehf dCimpttoii, compqmi by this conquerorhr dej4inJm 
tba'''vaiious provinces tltatdtoMlituted hm ipph* ;-*>‘»tba. jtfmMdgjjB 
Piognetes, and of Bseton ;-Mha ihlations on^olemy, jmd of Aan|3 
hij^s; of Nearchus/ Oneii$6tiis^^Patroclu8» l|egattk«pic»s'J^|H 
and of f ■* > ?^|hH 

> ^^hmanddr’i *titt in existence n^en Phiar aimThnyiB 

littoted tbem. The Rwtption of that monareb'a 
a(l^ comalRad.,|ma hecft^coiiimaiileatid ^attoenf 

mxssim !' 

■k. ». V'S ’>* *. . ** ^ " tit Ly* 
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' keeper of the royal treasure. Patroclus himself hatl governed fiaby> 
kuda and the countries bordering on the Caspian Sea; he was sent 
into.l^din by Autiochus Soter. Diognetes and Bseton were the chief 
persons employed to measure the route of Alexander and of his army. 
Atbenseus has preserved the title of their journal. Ptolemy the spn 
' ofLagus, and Aristobulus, were two of Alexander's generals, and 
participated in the events which their memoirs record. Nearchus and 
Onesicritus performed themselves that adveutilfrous navigation from 
the Indus to tlie Persian Gulf, described iu their own journals, which 
Arrian has preserved, and which Juba, king of MaurHania, abridged. 
Megasthenes, so often quoted by Strabo, was seut on an embassy to 
the Indian monarch,‘Sandrocottus. Deimaclius, who, like Mega- 
t sthenes, composed an account of India, resided in that country as 
embassador to the son of Sandrocotlus; and Dionysius, whose narra> 
live Pliny has cited, was also a traveller in India, having been sent 
there by Ptolemy Pbiladciphus. 

From an examination of all these writings, and of the means which 
their authors employed in obtaining the best information, M. Walcke- 
iiacr concludes,—“ that no part of ancient science is.supported on 
proofs more satisfactory and authentic.” *' But,” adds M. W., if 
the ancient measureif have been taken with exactness, they should 
present a result corresponding to that given by modern measures, in 
cases where these have been taken with equal accuracy; and the po¬ 
sitions of ancient places ns well as of modern, may be dcteimined 
with precision, by inerns of this agreement between works executed 
at epochs separated from each other by intervals of more than sixteen 
hundred, and more than two thousand years.” Such a result codd not 
have been obtained by means of the modern maps hitherto engraved and 
published: but the geography of Persia and even of India ,has within 
a short time made much greater progress than is generally known. 
This circumstance M. W. now first exposes in the course of iiis re¬ 
searches ; and we learn that Manuscript Itineraries have been com¬ 
municated to him, constructed with the utmost ingenuity and exact¬ 
ness by the able geographers who accompanied the last ambassador 
from France to Persia, and by other traveileis. M.'Walckenaer’s 
work was completely termiiiated^when Mr. Macdonald Kiiiiieir pub¬ 
lished iu Loudon Tat the end of 1813) his Memoir on P'rsia, and 
the map which illustrates it. M. W. does not deny that tnis map 
has been useful to him in confirming the exactness of some result* 
•already obtaiued, or m assisting hirf) to Obtain others still more exact; 
** bpt bears," says be, ** (character of too great precipitation, 
and exhibits serioue-crirors which its author might easily have avoided, 
bytCorabining with morl care the materials ihat he posMessed." M. 
,WalekenBer then examines the advances which the geogiaphy of Hm- 
diisUn has made, since the last edition of Mgjor Renncirs Memoir 
ahil Map ; and be indicates all that affbrdejd him assistance in csta- 
tilbhiog a solid basis for his researches. These, he informs us, will 

comprhed in five different Memoirs. The ol^ect of M. Walchc- 
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nws in i$ to aicertam tlie position Of the Ce^pcM ‘ 

noticed by Alexander's bbtonens; and to compare svith*our lAodem* 
measures thow grffd measures which the ancbots liave^ven us 
lively to Persia, India, airi Baetriaua. The seeoiid Memoir will con* 
tain a geographical aualy$is of some Itineraries in the Peutingeriav 
Tabic: vix. 1. From Seieucia to the mouth of the Persian Gul^* 
3. From Babylon to Ecbatana—3. From Ecbatana to Rliaghs*—4. 
From Ecbatana to Persepolis. In the third Meniuir M. W. direct! 
his iuquines to the various roads which branched off from f^kagitp 
from the Caspian GateSi ami from Penepoiii, which led into Indim 
and BactrianOt and of which the details are found in Peutiuger^ 
Table, in Pliny, and in Strabo. Our learned‘author’s fiturtk Me¬ 
moir b dedicated to the great Itinenries given by Pliny, and the Table 
above.incnlioned, extending from the Indus to Pt^bothra, and tirom 
Paiibothm to the mouth of the river Ganges, In tlie JlJth and laat 
Memoir M. Waickeuaer discusses the itinerary which ^e Peutinge- 
rian Table furnishes; comprehending the coasts of Malabar and of 
Coromandel: he compares the measures yielded by them, with those 
of the same coasts found in Ptolemy, and in the Petiplus of the Ery- 
tiirean Sea; and concludes uith a sl^rt geographical analysis of the 
materials used in the cnustruction of his map, which exhibits all the 
results of his rc'teai dies. The first Memoir is entitled, ** De la Po^ 
sition des Portes Caspievnes des Hisfarkns d^AUxandre^ et des A/e- 
sures generales donnhs pat Its Aneieus, rflativement d la Perse^ d 
lArie, it d la Baclriaae.’^ la this, M. gives the texts which 
prove that the ancients took the Caspian Gates as a centre for all 
their mcusuies. He observes that it is not only necessary to find the 
group of inuunlains which contained those gates, but to ascertain the 
valley which led to them, the entrance, and tbe^ccntral point of this 
dehtc. *' The nariow pa>8 of Khavear,** says M. Waickeuaer, ** is not 
that of the Caspian Gates, as Heniiell, and after him, other modem 
geo!;iaplur>i have believed ; but these were situate more tow'ards the 
iioitii in the same group of mountains, near a place called Herbtnd, 
(a name which in Persian'signifies the * head e/ mdejile,') uorth-east' 
ward of the Ruins of Btiag&s, a position which accords with the 
measures and descriptions of llte ancients, whilst the pass of JihawoTg 
to the south-east of Ullages, b too remote, and is also contrary to their 
texts 9j0a measures^” 

Our auUior next cxarakies those measures, in appear/mre cow> 
‘^radictory, which Pliny, IStrabo, Eratosthfpes, aud Aiumianus 
Marcellinus, ha\*e ^v6n be1weci|«thaCaspiaji Gates and Bceatom- 
pplos ; shows that all these .agiee among themsrives, and that tUSeir 
seeming contraiiety arises merely from a difierence of modules 
in the measures; and that (bey all agree with onr modem maps 4n 
placing Hecatompylos at Jlameghan, To this discussion M. Walokc* 
naer has annexed a <map, entitled An Bssap on the Topography 
of the Caspian Qatss, according to the Manwcripl Jtiuerdrp 
^ Trexolg the pruned Relations oj various Travellers, tho Turkish 
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% Gtegrapher, and ikt Map* of IMi»h and of Maedcnald Kinneir.^ 

\ ^'his ceDtrarl point being detennined, M« Walckenaer ei4|iuiBe3 tbe 
* emt raeasiiies given by the ancients, between tlte Pyioo Ca^ia or 
Kh*ag(i's, the*moufli of the river Cyrus, die line*where India com- 
ssenceb, tbe river Jaxartes, Thapsacus, Pelusium in Egypt, Babylon, 
' Susa, Persepolis, and the extremity of the Persian (iulf. And he 
shows'that they aic exactly conformable to tbo modern maps that 
liave been improved by the latest observations, such as those of Persia 
"by M. Ea Pie, in the last edition of Chardin's travels, and that of Mi. 
Macdonald Kinncir. He aUo proves that the stade of those ancient meao 
sures is always the same, that is, tbe stade of IJto a degree, or 
equivalent to the four hundred thowandlh part of the circumference 
oi tbe earth—that of which Aristotle has given tbe module, and which 
Frcrel, Dclisle, D'Auville, Oossclin, and most other learned geo¬ 
graphers have considered as the only stade applicable to the marches 
of Alexaiidcn Thus, as M. W. observes, all of Asia that was known 
to.the aitciems is connected with tbe point of the Caspian Gates, of 
which the longitude and latitude aie ascertained by their relations 
with the points bf Pelusium, and other places which the moderns 
liave fixed astronomically and trigonometrically. M. Walckenaer 
further observes, that we should not be surprised at the exactness of 
those general measures given by the ancients; they were not only the 
simple estimates of distances between different places, hot, as wo 
perceive by the discussions in which Strabo employed himself, they 
served as bases for thej^' maps. M. W. therefore examined them with 
minute attention, before he applied to the details. 

Hr next demoustiates, from the agreement of those measures with 
the Peutiiigerian Table, that the Itineraries of this map are the same 
that Eratosthenes used, and which he styled anepigraphic, oi *' witk- 
eut title.’* I'hia ancient writer is thus justified from the reproaches 
of Strabo and Hipparchus, who blamed him for having pretened 
those Iiiiicraiics to Uie measuies given by mostappioved geograpliei>>. 
Had Strabo and Hipparchus known tbe exactness of those Itineianc^, 
they would, on this subject, have adopted‘tlic sen^nients of Erato < 
sthenes. * 

M. Walckenaer remarks that the measures given by the ancients 
are not always so exact as those which be has above mcntiovied. The 
ancients arc often deceived both in the module of tbe stades^which 
they employ,'^'aiid iu the manner of applying them; and, it may be 
said* iu their calculations and their efenbetiuns. Of |hi8, M. W. 
iiirnishes more than ^uc proo£j,*V|itylst analysing the discussions of 
ancient geographer|jroiicernid|[ the form* which should be given t6 
Perria, to AnO) and to Bactrlana, Having explained the causes 
o( thi^ exactness wliidh appears among, the ancients, M. W. dc- 
Tdjapea those of their errors—'*,A11 which causes,*' says he, '* wete 
dov^ffloa not oply to Eratosthenes and H;pparcli|is, but to all the 
ancrent geographers; they explain tbe motives of* their geographical 
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c«>iiihiiuition!t, and may serve us in restoring their difiWf nt systeiku <A 
||ieogrtip^» with respect both to the coasts and the interior/'' « 
lliis, noweveiV' is not immediately tiie object bf qpr iearaccT au^ 
tfaor, wbo^ in his present researches, is content to demonstrate, in¬ 
contestably, that, ftQta the agreement subsisting between the an^nt. 
computatirms and modern documents for general measures, it is pos¬ 
sible to ascertain precisely the positions of ancient and modem places, 
ucoordiiig to the particular measures furnished by the old Itineraries. 
This task has been performed by M. Waickenaer in bis Researtfhes, 
which .determine the situations of ancient places by those measures, 
and Gouhrm them by all the monuments of history. 

An observation, which had been made respecting a passage of Pliny 
quoted in the preceding Memoir, suggested to M. VValckeuaer his 
** lleiuarks on the Defiles of Caucasus, <and on the denominations of 
iJaspiau, CaucatiM, Sarmatian, and Albanian Gates, applied to 
those ditfereut Defil^." In these be has proved that the passa^ of 
Pliny, as found in the editions of Hardouin and Brotier, is either 
without meaning, or has a false and contradictory sense. But M. W4 
by merely cJiangiug the punctuation, without any alteration of tfie 
text, establuhes the sense of this passage in a manner clear, evident; * 
and conformable to the coufignratiou'of the places which Pliny de¬ 
scribes. An attentive exaiiiiuatioii of this passage has led M. W. to a 
discovery still more important. Pliny here accuses his contemporaries 
of having erroneously bestowed the denomination of *' ^apian Gatesp” 
on a defile of Oatcaaus, and thus confounding them with the C^pian 
Gates, through which Alexander passed, and which, according to 
Pliny, were only kdown in his time from the descriptions left by those 
historians who celebrated that conqueror’s expedition. This accusa 
tion, if well founded, would not only fall on Cocbulo, who had made 
war in Caucasus, and transmitted to Rome a plan of the defile ift the 
mountains there, which he styled ** Caftan Gates,*' but also on the 
Emperor Nero, or his ministers, who, in an order given to the army, 
designated these defiles* of CimeasHs, hy the titlt of Caspian Gates* 
And thoA personages Pliny reiwMtcbes, expressly and by name, for 
having committed such an error without leaving ns ignorant of the 
means by which they might have obtained better information. PJiny'e 
accttsoti;^ would likewise afiect Strabo, Eratosthenes, Tacitus, Sufr 
tonius^ud Procopius, who had also fought in this country with Beli- 
earius, and has so well desqyibed it. Priscus, also, would incur th^ 
b lam e of Pliny j aund he who aibiu^d the Peutingerian Table, and 
has placed a rtatioO called C^i^Wwidently in Caucasus. So tbaf 
every autlior must have efred except Pliny, ^ut M. Wnlckenaep 
proves, from' a passage in Strabol that the chain of Caucasian ^ 

tstins bore among the natives the name of Caspian Mounfo/iw, add 
this was its most gncienK denomination; tliat one of the lotiiestr 
summits of the Caucasian hills was particularly styled Mount Caspkris ; . 
that, in short, lliere was a race' of people called Cay>ians, m the. 
country of Caucasue; and that, consequently, tiie ancient authors werc^ 
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iiot wrong in^dving to the defiles of Caucaau the name otCdtpioH 
Q9U$, although those defiles were very diflerent firom the' dagjnam 
Gnt$t of A]eK 9 nder *8 historians. The ciiarge of ioeorreetness, there-' 
fore, must fall on Pliny himself, who, in tliis passage, has under- 
talfen with such an air of authority to censure others. Modem w nters, 
'liowever, aud those especially who Irave composed dissertations, 
ee wo/euQf to illustrate the denominations of iJmtca$iant Albamqp, 
and Caspian gates, deceived by tlie tone of assurance which Pliny 
adopted, have taken his remark as the basis of their decisions. Like 
faim, they condemn the ancient authors whom they endeavour to ex¬ 
plain and correct after their own fashion, and from this have tesuUed 
cifors fatal in their codsequences respecting many points of consider¬ 
ate importance in ancient history. It was throimh the defiles of Cau¬ 
casus, that those Nomades of,northern Asia have often passed, to 
make such terrible irruptions into tlie civilized nations of the south, 
as in different ages have so chanced the fiice of the world. Ibcie 
defiles are thus connected with the moat important epochs of history, 
and their names are always found in recitals of the greatest revolutions 
and most extraordinary events. These Researches, therefore, must 
be highly interesting, which restore to many passages of the ancient 
writers, that clearness of which they had been deprived; and, particu'- 
lariy, rectify an error first committed by an ancient author, and al¬ 
lowed to subsist during the course of nearly eighteen hundred years. 

{ 


ON THE SCIENCE 

OP THE EGYPTIANIS AND CHALDEANS. 

Part lI.-^QmtinuedNo. XXXI. p. ifio.] 


*XiiE statements which X have made of the calcuTations of the 
nucient Orientalisis, and especially those which 1 have ciU^d^on the 
niitholity of Eratosthenes and Aristotle, must appear extratVrdinah, 
md may'perhaps ap^r suspicions, t(> those who havd been ac- 
mistomed to think contempta^iA^-^^f the knowledlga of the Egyp> 
liahs and ChaldettHTs. If my ^conclusions be just, the sages of 
and the East bad determini^, with ss much accuracy as the 
]^ddni8,..the distance of the fun from the earth, end the circum- 
fisreDce of this terrestrial globe; and ^uld this statement be 
ftHiiided on truth, it will he difficult to deny that the exact sciences 
were ouMvated in fbhi^r ages wiffi as mi^ sndtess as at present^ 
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nor ought this to appear wondeiftth amce no kingdi^ of modenr 
Europe has flourished for so long a period as Egypt did,jfrotu the age 
of Misraim to that of Cambyses, including nearly seventeelr *cett< 
turies ^ or as the Assyrian empire, which lasted for at least I’SOQ 
years, from Ninus to Sardanapalus; or as the kingdom of Bab^MT,* 
which was establiahed by Belus, from whose reign to the time of 
Cyrus we cannot reckon less than 1700 years. But in order to 
enable those, who have nut examiued the measures employed by 
die Gieeksiii stating diroeusions,^titude8, and distances, to judge 
of my rcnsoiiing, it is necessary that 1 explain myself distinctly 
concerning the stadium. The subject is, i admit, extremely dry; 
and 1 shall therefore endeavour to be as brief as 1 possibly can 
With perspicuity; but as this nieasuK perpetually recurs in the 
language of 'astronomers, as well as in that of geographera, it ia 
vpiy necessary that we should ascertain the meaning, or rather Sie 
various meanings, of this important word. 1 explain it as 
follows. 

When the Greeks made computations of any considerable extent 
fioin their own observations, or when they thought it necessary to 
reduce Oriental measures to their own stai^afds, in'ordcr to assume 
to themselves the merit of having made any particular calculation, 
they generally reckoned by the Olympic stadium. The celebrated 
D’Anville estimates this stadium, which contgined 600 Greek feet, 
at toises, or 567 French feet, equal to 605 Engliili feet and a 
fraction, reckoning the English foot at KXX), and the French at 
1068, as their relative proportions. But D’Anville has made this 
calculation iii xeckoning by the short Greek foot, which jPr. 
Greaves calculates to have been to the English as 1007 to 1000 , 
though pen this difference, small as it is, be probably greater fliaa 
the tHith. 1 find,' however, that it was the long Greek foot, which 
' was reckoned for the Olypipic stadium. Dr. Arbuthnot thought 
Uiat this long Greek foot cxc^ded oar English foot by 875 deci¬ 
mals of an inch; but this estimM^^pears to be too hig|i. 
The Olympic foot contained 4'palm8, and the palm in queslt^ 
here was the Sctxru\9 the breadth of the 4 fig^tirs * 

compressed, equal to about 3 English inches, and nearly one fifli 
of an inch. Consequently the Olympic stadium, containing OOCf 
of these long Gaeek was equal to nearly English feet, or 
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1>erhaps fell bj|Bneath tliat measure by a very few lines. It was by 
this measure of 600 long Greek feet^ that Herodotus reckoned 
•wheti fae gavepthe height of the pyramids in the lake Mceris at one 
stadium; and Eratosthenes, either from the desire of being con* 
'iddetied as the author of the calculation^ or from the fear of being 
accused of excessive exi^geration, probably brought the Oriental 
stadium, equal to 330 shoit Greek feet, to the Olympic stadium 
of 623 feet, when he gave the distance of the sun from the earth at 
804,000,000 stadia. Even this ^statement so much alarmed the 
copyists, that they threw it out of Plutarch's text, and, had it not 
been for the translation of Xylander, we should not have known 
that it had ever existed. But^ is clear that Xylander must have 
found tills statcroenjt in the original, from whicli he made his ver* 
sion. 

Again, when the Greeks spoke of distances measured by stran- 
gers, and when they did not think it necessary to speak with pieci* 
sion, or supposed that they would be understood by theif country* 
men without appealing to their own peculiar standard, they still 
employed the w'orcl stadium to express pioportionsof extent, which, 
though very different iiym, that of the Olympic stadium, yet came 
nearer to it than to any other itinerary measure for which they had 
a name in their language. Thus tliey used the word stadium to 
denote portions of the Eastern mHe, of the Persian parasanga, and 
of the Egyptian scluemis, though one of these portions exceeded, 
and all the rest (some of them very considerably,) fell beneath, 
their own standui-d. The French Academicians have reckoned, be* 
aides the Olympic stadium—one .df U4 toises, or 6S4 French 
/eet, equal to 729 English, feet—one of 83 toises, or 310 French 
feet, equal to 343 English jeet--*one, eqval to 483*495, oiv3<X),«or 
305 English feet—one of 68 toises, equal to 4^3 Englisb^ct"*- 
aud of one 31-^ toises, equal to about 3J^ Englidi leet. 

The stadium of 729 EngUidi^^f^^or 114 toijies, was on itinerary 
measure of Ada l^uior. It to have been designed to give 
the 27th part of an Egyptian scbcenus, or 90tb of a Pmdan para* 
sai^ or 9th of an Eastern milq^ Perhaps it may be;|he stadiiigi 
urtlil^coned nt lOOO fee.t, natural messhr%. jiy Queonohs. Baiffy 
,it was the, same with the Alexsndrutu ftadinra,. in ,ieh(Ch 
«M£lPpsitioii.he foUcqii^ Roy, I ll^feia^honiif, 
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“ m l^ngUshmany -was the first who ascertained the a^isteiice of this ■ 
ttadium^ * 

Cassmi pointed out another stadium of 85 toises 3 feet ^ Inches^ 
or 513 French feet 7 inches, equal to 548 Eiigii^ feet, 8 inches. 
Bailly tells us, that this stadium was the 30th part of a parasanga*; 
bu^ for reasons Vrhich I sholl state in the sequel, 1 must reject this 
computation. The stadium in question was an approximation to 
the 36th part of a scbcenus, and to the 27th part of a parasanga. 
Posidonius assigned S40,000 of tliese stadia to tlie circumference 
of the earth; and in reckoning 668 to tlie degree, the error for the 
whole circumference of the globe will not amount to 120 milcsi 
D’Anville estimates at about 75} toises, (about 483 English 
feet,) the stadium, which he considered as equal to the 10th pait 
of a Hpman mile. But, i think, he has shortened this stadium too 
much. It might nearly answer to the 10th part of a Roman mile, 
without being rigorously exact; for it does not appear to have 
l>een originally a Roman measure^ and was apparently in previous 
use amon^ die Greeks. It seems to me, that this was the stadium 
generally understood by ^iiophon. D*Anville observes, that the 
distance from Gesonacum navalc (Boidoglli^sur mer) to the Rhu^ 
tupiae statio (Riebborougfa) was always reckoned at 450 stadia, 
and tliat the measured distance amounts to between 3.3 and 34,000 
toises. This gives a result of from 74 to 75} toises to the stadium. 
But 84,000 toises amount to 217,600 English feet, about 1120 feet 
above 41 English miles Now, as nearly as I have been able to 
examine and calculate the distance between the two places, 1 
shentd reckon it to* be greater by at least 2000 feet, supposing the 
sea to hare once washed the very walls of Rich borough caat]e> 
which, ^ think Camden says, was a mile from the shore in bis time* 
Withbut foUowlDg D’Anville thrpv^ his calculations, 1 must 
' observe that Otter respeciabie^writers assign 500, and 'even 505 
English feet tbb etadium. Rennell says, that the stadiiuis 

caleulated on the 150th part oTl^mtn roand:>of his scale would 
he 493 feet. But afeet baying examined the question with ail tth 
attention in my power, | would fix this stadium at 495 Englitt-7^8^; 
and I hold it to have b^ett or^inally an Eastern measure, oRen 
entering into die calculations of the Greeks, and answering pre^^ 
ffeely tothe 40d» pait4fa scbmiAis, and to Uto 80tb partofa para^ 
•an|a* JVlajor.Reiuidl sAys, that die stadium emjdoyf^ by Xeao<> 
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' plioa might bvreckoqed at 750 to the degree; but when Xeoo- 
option spoke of the stadium, equal to the dOth part of a parasanga, 
I am inclined t6 reckon it at 740 to the degree. 

/llm stadium of 68 toises (about 435 English feet) was an ap- 
proaimatiou to die S4th part of a parasanga, and to the 46th of a 
schoenus. 

Wb now come to the stadium reckoned at 51^ toises, or 309 
French feet, or perhaps rigorously something more, and rising 
above, rathm* than falling under, 330 English feet. This stadium 
bo|re a manifest proportion to that of 495 feet, and answered 
precisely to the 45di part of a parasanga, and to the bOdi part of a 
Bchceims. 

It follows, that 1 reckon the parasanga at 14,850 feet, and the 
schoenus at 19>800. 1 estimate the parasanga at more than 3 Jloman 
miles, because it was equal to 3 long Persian miles, or to 9000 long 
Persian cubits, as is evident from the tables of Abulfeda. Now the 
modern Persians estimate their ancient cubit at 8 digits more than 
their present, which 1 estimate as not quite equal to 15 English inches, 
being less by a very minute fraction of an inch. The ancient cubit 
then, according to theiiT^ckoniiig, will be sometliing less than 80 of 
our inches, but more than 19 |. Consequeody 9000 cubits of this 
measure may be estimated at about 14,850 feet—since the para> 
sanga by, this rate wa» more than 14,750 ^et, and less than 15,000. 

Shah Cholgi has estimated the circumference of the earth at 
8000 parasangas, reckoning 88 parasaugas and a fraction to the 
degree. The error for the whole circumfermcc of the eardi is so 
great, *as to prove that the Persian astronomer could not have 
measured an arch on the meridian with ^y sort of accuracy. 
Upon what principle then did Cholgi roOke bis reckoning, t^r it is 
evident that he set out upon pertain data, from the eaactoeMN’ith 
which he calculates, and brings ou^ tbei round nUQibeC of 8000 ’ 
parashngas, by the fradtions df ^ilfj^and cubith addhri to each of 
the 88 parasangas 4oi‘ each degrde.' It is well known that the 
^ l^dafi astronomerw copied, as nearly at they could, the disciples 
of%t Alexandrian school, and that they preserved mai^qr things by 
tradition from that school. We have seen* above, that Posidonius 
caicbhited die earth's circumference at 840,000 stadia. 1 canoot 
help luspectii^ thoMCbalgi had the tradtuon of ibia meadurenMOit, 
which prolid))y«^as not origmaDy made by Posidooiuf; and that 
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lie wu aware that it wai made by a proportion of V|he paratanga.* 
But the moat common partition of tlie psrasanga bj afa^a waa 
into 30 parts; and Cbolgi| not being aware that Posidonius had 
emplojed another ratio, mistook the stadium of 548 feet, ,tp 
the 27th part of a parasanga, for the stadium of 495 feet, equal tti 
die 30th part. Now mark the result240,000 stadia, multiplied bj 
495, will give cxactlj 118,800,000 feet; and 14,850 will give as 
precisely 118,800,000 feet. 

The schoenus has been generally reckoned equal to 4 Roman 
miles. The estimate among us of one M. P. is 967 English paces, 
each pace equal to 5 feet. 4 M. P. arc therefore equal to 3866 
English paces, or 19,840 English feet. 1 leckon the schoenus at 
10,800 feet. 7’lie excess of 460 feet over 4 M. P. is proposed 
with the full conviction of its being necessary to adjust the mea¬ 
sure. Most assuredly the schosnus, and 4 Roman miles, had an 
accidental coincidence more or less exact. It would be idle to 
suppose, that where a distance lay between 19 and 20,000 feet— 
between 4 Roman miles and a schoenus—which supposes a yet 
smaller difference, that a Roman, in hi s jt inerarv. would much 
hesitate in resolving the Egyptian into the Latin measure. How 
often does an Englidhman reckon the French league at 3 English 
miles! The difference between a schoenus and 4 M. P. amounts 
to nothing like this. But 1 shall now place before my readers a 
table of the relative proportions of the different stadia to the 
seboenus, to the parasanga, and to each other. 

• TABLE. 


reckotdnQ according to Efiglish Jeet, inches, Sfc. 


Egyptian schaenus=19,800 feet. 
Four Roman mile!>=19,S40 feet. 
StfidHmi of 799 feet, multiplied by 
S7=]9,68»feet. « , 

Olympic st^um of 695 fee 
multiplied by 39:=90,000 fee' 
Stadium of 548 feet, 8 inches, 
multiplied by 36:= 19,751 feet. 
Stadium of 495 feet, multiplied by 
40=19,800 feet.. 

Stadium of 435 feet, multiplied by 


Persian parasanga=14,850 feet. 
Three Roman milcs=14,S05 feet. 
Stiidiuin of 799 feet, multiplied by 
90=14,580 feer. 

^ Olympic siadhim of 695 leet,multi-' 

> ‘ plied by,94|=15,000 leer. 

Stadium of‘*548 feet, 8 inches,, 
multiplied by 97=14,814 feef^^^ 
Stadium of 495 feet, multiplied 1l^ 

' 80=14,850 feet. 

Stadium of 435 feet, multiplied by ‘ 


45=19,575 feet. 34=14,790 feet. 

^ium of830%et, iteiUtiplicd by Stadium of 380 fiMt, inultiplied by 
*0=19^10 * ’ 41=14,850 fe^> ^ 
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We now see/why Herodotus reckoned llie schoenus at 00 stadiilj 
jBlfato^^nes, in one instance, at 40, and Pliny at S3. Herodotus 
meant the stadium of 3S0 feet; KratoSthenes that 4Q5 feet; 

,Pliny the Olympic stadium. Again, when Herodotus 
spoke of the parasanga as equal to SO stadia, he had in 
view the stadium of 495 feet. But in order better to show the 
applicatien of these different stadia to the same dimensions, let us 
turn, byway of example, to the accounts wbich the ancienls 'have 
given us of the vast capital of Chaldea. 

Herodotus tells us, that the whole extent of the walls of Baby¬ 
lon amounted to 480 stadia. On the other hand Diodorus Siculus, 
where he follows the authority of Clitarcbus, who bad resided at 
Babylon, and Strabo, (for so the text should be corrected) reckon 
the whole extent of the walls at 365 stadia. Now it is dsar to 
me, that Herodotus made his calculation by the stadium of 330 
feet, which Wes equal to the 45th part of a parasanga, and that 
Diodorus and Strabo made theirs by the stadium of 435 feet, 
which was an approximation to the 45th part of a schoenus, but 
which gave almost ex^ly the 34th part of a parasanga. According 
to the first of these wrimrs, the walls were 158,400 feet, precisely 
30 English miles in extent; and, according to the two last, the ex¬ 
tent amounted to 158,775 feet, making little more than half a fur¬ 
long of difference. 

We may be almost certain, that when Strabo stated thq breadth of 
the Euphrates at Babylon at one stadium, he spoke of the 
stadium of 435 teet, because Mr. Rich measured the stream at 
llellafa, and found it to be 450 feet in breadth, wheh the river was 
apparently *a little above its usual height. 

I am inclined to think that the tower of Belus, which formed 
a square of one stadium fm: its base, and which, with seven tohrers 
raised one above another upon this Jbasef was also one stadium in 
height, was not 500 feet in an yg fijMv dimensions, fierause the ex¬ 
tent of its mass of^fus, which ought to be considerably greater 
,t to the extent of, its original site, does not auffiorise us to calcu¬ 
late ffiis stadium at more than tfert length of the stadkfm of 435 
feet ' . * ' 

I aeewell aware that I have differed in these statements, not 
oqly D*Afivffle, and Bailly, bii||;fliote*bi88entiaUy t><wn 

Major iten^U. ^^Thiafentonan, in his vVy valuable work 
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geography of Herodotus, reckons, as a mean, ab^^t 718 stadia to' 
the degree, and estimates the general rate of the stadium ^ 5(l0 
feet, lliat th^ existed a stadium nearly of thi; measure, though 
I would rather reckon it at 49j feet, and that this stadium tya; igi, 
very general use as ao itinerary measure, [. think, undeniable. 1 
have no doubt myself, that it answered to the 30th part of a para* 
sanga; and that it was the stadium by which Xenophon, in partU 
calar^ commonly reckoned; and, tlierefore, admit its general use: 
but, when Major Bennell goes so far as to jiold, that the Olympic 
stadium was never employed an itinerary measure; when be re* 
gards the stadiuni of Aristotle, valued at 1111 (rather 111£) to a 
dcgice, as merely imaginary; and when, in sliort, he rejects every 
stadium proposed by Cassini, f reret, H*AnviIle, and other"writers, 
in favour of that of 300 feet, 1 find it impossible to agree with 
him. J would ask this acute and able writer, if we reject the sta¬ 
dium of 330 feet, as well as the Olympic stadium, how are we to 
reconcile the Greek authors, who have stated so differently, ac¬ 
cording to appearances, the length, for example, of the coast of 
)*lgypt, from Plinthine to the lake Serbonis P According to He¬ 
rodotus, the eittent is GO schoeni, which hc^f^kons at 3600 stadia ; 
—alter coriceting an error in Strabo, his computation gives 1970 
stadia. If the stadium in both cases be reckoned at oOO feet, a differ¬ 
ence is here exhibited, which is utterly unaccountable. Herodotus is 
precise; he repeats this calculation, ^trabo and Diodorus differ 
from each other only by 30 stadia. Now let us suppose, that He¬ 
rodotus reckoned by t^e stadium of 330 feet, and Strabo by the 
Olympic stadiupiji and tlic difference befw'een them dwindles, com¬ 
paratively speaking, to a trifle«>»*it will amount to little more than 8 
. miles for tbc whole epast of Egypt, with all its sinuosities included. 

pne w^l deny that the Olympic stadium was employed in 
• Pleasuring dii^naions, ain^e Herodotus used if to denote the height 
of the pyramid ill the lake Hut why, I would ask, was 

tbi| bistoiian ao very particular^f^iis descriptian^ of this stadium, 
if he did npt'mcao distipfitly to'mark, that it was different f rom 
that by Wrhicli he had been estimating the circuit of the lake, wmSET 
circuit he makes equal to the extent*bf the whole Egyptian coast,, 
S600 stadia ? It is'dif^cult to imagine this, even in reckoning, the 
atai^uu^-only at ^30 {ojft} but if it be re<^ooed at 301^ this 
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l^muat bavf/been about 341 Engliih milea in circumfief^nce l 
all matters conaidered, this ia quite incredible. But 1 abalt 
now proceed.td ahow, that tliere ia good reason for dunking, that 
really was an itinerary measure, both in Egypt and m 6bal- 
dea* equal to 330 feet. 

The word schoenua (o^oivof) ialiud, in a passage in Plutarch, to 
be of Persian origin; and the Coptic word CHUXT^i which 
Mgnifies a chain, or cord, may have come from the same source. 
JBut if this word were originally Persian, we may consider it as at 
least highly probable, that the measure abo w'as introduced by the 
Persians, after Cambyses had added Egypt to the provinces of bis 
empire. Now I shall proc<>ed to diow, that the Chaldeans had one 
itineraiy measure equal to the tiiird part of a scbcenus, and another 
equal to the sixth part of a schoenits, each of which they partitioned 
iuto 10 parts; whence it follows, that the 10th part of the first 
measure was equal to the 30th part of a schoenus, and that the 
10th part of the second measure was equal to die GOth part of a 
schsrnus. 

I shall endeavour tg^plain this matter with as much brevity as 
'possible ; but in making such an analysis, it is not easy to avoid 
some tedious details. Ibe Oiicntalists leckoued their stadia,(1 can 
find no other word to express my meaning,) by cubits, as the 
Greeks reckoned thehu by fathoms and by feet, and the Itoinans 
by paces. Some writers tbi»lc, that the Egyptian and Chaldean 
cubits were tlie same. The Egyptian cubit called drah, wiiicli 
word is used by the Persians is estimated by Bishop Cum¬ 
berland at English inches, and by Fieret French 

iiiehesh Both these calculations seem to me to be too high. 
D’Aiiville calculates the Egyptian cubit at 19 French inches and 
8 or 9 lines, and the Chaldean cubit at 19 French inches, ’'fhis 
again is probably below the standard. Fconsider the Chaldean and' 
Hebrew cubits to have been Hiere were two Chaldean, 

and two Jewish viAits. Herodotus says, that the royal Chaldean 
nibit was longer by three digits than the common. According 
to Ezekiel/ the long Hebrew fubit was longer by a palm than the 
common Cubit. This palm was the short palm, and may be proved 
to be so from Jerom; and therefore should have rather been ren¬ 
dered than'SroAawr^, equal t6 four^gits. 
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Todotus may iiot have Itoovni the precise difference Iketweeb die twp' 
' Chaldean cubits; and there are very powerful arguments to ^ 
the Chaldean and Hebrew cubits were the same, Ezekiel eirideatly 
spoke withthe intention of conveying veiy exact inforroation«—>“^l)d^ 
these are the measures of tlie altar by cubits, the cubit beluga cubit 
and a palm.** Now it is to be remembered, that this was written at 
Babylon, and was addressed to the Jews who had been long settled 
there, These Jews were already half Cfaaldaized. Even the 
prophet himself introduces the Chaldaic idipm into his writings, as 
is evident from the sense in which he uses the word J3J in the very 
verse from which 1 have been quoting. The cubits of which he 
spoke were clearly Hebrew cubits, because Hebrew measures 
alone were employed in the construction of the temple, of tlie 
altar, qpd of the ark. If, then, the Chaldean and Hebrew cubits 
had been different, it cannot be supposed that the prophet would 
liave failed to have remarked it to the Babylpnian Jews. No 
doubt he would have said, these cubits must not be mistaken for 
the Chaldean cubits, with which you have been accustomed to 
measure since the captivity. It is scarceli^ossible to suppose, if 
any difference had existed between the Jri^rew cubits, and those 
in general use at Babylon, that this remark wuuld have been 
omitted. I likewise find, that Jerom translates nSQI illSM U cubit 
and a palm,) cud(<ii5 nermimus; and what can be uiidei stood by 
this, unless it be, that such was the standard cubit both in Pales¬ 
tine and Assyria. But if any doubts yet remain on the subject, let 
us turn to the decree qf Cyrus, in Ezra. There the word 
cubits, is clearly Chaldaic. Now if the 00 Chaldaic cubits al¬ 
lotted for the site of the temple, had not exaedy coiiesponded 
with 6o» Hebrew cubits, can it be supposed that Ezra would have 
saideiothiiig on the subjectf Would Josephus have tianslated this 
*decree, and yet not liav^ reigarked, that the cubit in the second 
temple was nplTthe daitae witkQ^^whicb had been leceived as a 
measure in tlie first 1 I conuorDelieve it, iflidHhfrcfore I hesiVate 
not to affirm, that the Hebrew *and Chaldaic cubits were the sanie. . 

We are now to consider the exact length of the Hebrew long cu¬ 
bit, equal to the Cfmld<ian royal cubit. The ark is stated, in Exo-. 
diTs, to have been two Cupits and a half in length; and Josephus 
aayi that its length waa five spans. Consequently the|CubU w as 
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precisely two epans in length. But the word used by J«> 

sepht^r, .answers to the Hebrew illb which, 1 believe, is alwtys 
rendered iby the LXX. In the tables for Greek mea* 

•-eures, however, 1 find the vindetfi^ set down as equal to 9 English 
incites 656 decimals, reckoning 1000 parts to the inch; and in the 
tables for Hebrew measures, the TfHt is made equal to 10 English 
inches 944 decimals. If these accounts be accotate, then Jose« 
phus has stated the ark to bo at least half a foot shorter than it 
really was according to scripture ; and this error occurs in a mea¬ 
sure of only two'cubits and a half! But, if this difference had 
really existed, would not the accuracy of the antiquarian, and the 
piety of the Jew, havo induced Josephus to have said, the length 
uf the ark, though exactly equal to five Hebrew spans, which make 
two cubits and a half, must be reckoned at five Greek hpgns and 
two palms i I believe that the length of the is accurately. 

stated at 9 English inches 656 decimals; but w'hen the xereth is 
reckoned at almost 11 English inches, I cannot agree to the estir 
mate, because then both Josepb'usand die LXX must be often ac¬ 
cused of very inacc^y^^e calculations. If, therefore, we rcckr n 
the /.eretH to have exuded 10 English inches by 4 or 5 dociniuls, 
in counting the inch at 1000 parts, it is as much as can be well al¬ 
lowed, for even at Uiis rate we shall have a giant's span, and ex¬ 
ceeding the counnommeasure of the human foot. 1'hus, how¬ 
ever, we shall have two Hebrew spans', or the Hebrew cubit, 
equal to 20 English inches S o/lO decimals. It has.becm argued, 
that the cubit of French Jnclies, p'hich is sait^ b} Freret 

to have been the length of the Egyptian.nubit, must ^ve been also 
that of die Jews aud Cha&tois. We might as well contend, that 
the Winchester bushel must be die bushel of Cork and ilberdeen. 
In reckoning ihe vnAeifkh ^ EiigUsh inched, end the at 
lOj-o^ Jiiiglisb inches, thtf excess^'the llebrev^ liplin over the« 
Greek will not be so great it 8ttl|iri8ing*t}jat it was not 

noticed by Josepbhs'and the LXX; but hid the been equal 
case would have b^ flil^nt. 

The loi^ Jewish, or Chaldean ‘mile contained 4000 cubits; ai^ 
wia§ divided into JO parts or stadia, each cpnakting of 4/Cp cubits. 
The short mile, otherwise called die $abbatb-day*8 journey, was 
precisely half Ijh^ lohg tnile^ apd wau ifirided into 10 parlf, or 
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^ladia, each containing 200 cubits. Allowing 20^§7 Engli^ 
inches to the Chal4.eaii cubit, we have, for each of these st^djv^ 
COO cubits, about 330 English feet. It follows, Jhat the stadium 
of the lorig Chaldean mile, made the 30th part of a scboenus; pod 
that the stadium of tlie short Chaldean mile answered to the 00th 
part of the same measure :—221 of these long, and 45 of these 
short stadia were contained in a parasanga.^ 

It was by the stadium of the short Chaldean mile that Hero¬ 
dotus appears to have counted, when he recjconed the extent of 
the walls of Babylon at 480 stadia; and I think that it was likewise, 
by this measure, that Aristotle, upon tlie reports peihapa of Cal- 
listbeiics, and apparently taken from the Chaldean mathematicians, 
reckoned the circumference of the terrestrial globe at 400,000 
stadia. « 

The Persian parasanga(^M»^), orpharsank consists, as 

1 have already stated, of 9000 long cubits, containing 32 digits 
each; but as each of these di^ts contains mily the measure of the 
breadth of 6 barley-coins, some difficulty occurs in settling the 
piecise Icngtli of the cnbit. The long Scrij^e cubit has been 
estimated at English inches in some of the tables. I think 

this is too short for the Hebrew measure, and 1 conclude that the 
calculation has been founded on the Persian measure. Thevenot, 
in counting barley-corns, which was not the way to get at the exact 
truth, since the measure which is fixed must be fictitious, deter¬ 
mined the Persian cubit to be equal to 18 French, or Eng¬ 

lish inches. 1 would rather take the measure as set down in the ta¬ 
bles, with the slight difference of about the 34th of an inch; and, re¬ 
jecting Thevenot’s calculation, 1 would reckon the long cubit, called 
the blaclr,*at IQ inches and 850 decimals. But the parasanga con¬ 
tains exactly 3 miles, and each of these miles Contains 3000 long 
cubits; wheoee it follows, that the long Persian mile (Ja«) holds ^ 
the middle place between the the short Chaldean miles. 

Tlie tong eastern measures, iherc(bre, seem to TiavbHioriie relations • 
to each other, which have dot yet, perhaps, been investigated witfe^^ 
sufficient precision. '* • » , 

September, 1817* *' W. DariiMouD. 
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P. S. Id' my lalt article an error has occurred, in stating the 
number of English miles, at 'which Eratosthenes, in calculating 
tlie* distance! the sun from the earth, had really estimated that 
distance. The number of stadia, reckoned by that philosopher, 
iietweeu the earth and the sun, amounted to 804,000,000, and 
each stadium consisting of 625 English feet, die distance should 
have been stated at 95,170,454 English miles, instead df 
95 , 193 , 000 . It is always painful to have committed a mistake; but 
1 find some consolation in having again to call the attention of the 
reader to this calculation, which Eratosthenes must have had from 
Oriental tradition, and which could not have been a mere guess. 
Let the scientific reader decide, how far it attests the progress 
of knowledge in the ancient kingdoms of Egypt and Babylon, 
The distance, assigned by modern philosophers to the ^sun from 
our planet, has been stated, since tlic transit of Venus in 1769, at 
95 , 173,000 English miles. W. P. 


-^CORRECTIONS 

In the common Translation of the New Testaments 

No, IV. 


St. John. 

Chapter I. v. 5. comprehended^ prevented. 

V. 9 . ii^htah every many that cometh into the votld, camo 
into the world to enlighten every man. 

V. 1 1 . as, indeed. •• . 

v. 15. /Ar’i tt>as, this is. 

V. 17. grace and truth, the grace and the truth. 

V. 21. that, the. ^ « 

V. 25. that prophet, the mmDl.ct. 

V. Sij. atidjeniainwg oarmn, and remaining,' 
v.r 35. A^aiu, the neat day ^after, John stood, and, llie neat 
day, .lohn being there again, witli. 

V. 40. him, Jefus. , 

V. 43. a stone, a rock. * 

Ch. II. V. 2. And- both Jesus t^jas called, and his disciples. 
And J^us and his disciples were iD«uted. « - 

V. % And when they wanted'xeine, And the wine fiiiling. ^ 

V. 4 . haoe 1 to do wifhthee^ My hffaris not yet come,^ 
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iihjr dost thou concern thyself with me i Is not my hoi|r now come t 
Vi 6. was, were.—after the manner of the purifying oj^he 
Jews, for the Jewish puniication. ^ • '' 

V. 9. ruler, governor—the governor (f the feast, he. 

V. 18. what sign shomest thou unto us, seeing that thou doest, 
by what sign showest tiiou thy right to do. 

V. 22. believed, comprehended. 

V. 2J. at tAe passover, in the feast-day, at the feast of the 
passover. 

Cii. Ill. V. 10. a master, the teacher. 

V. 13. which is, who was. 

V. 21. nt/rA, righteousness. 

V. 23. they, many persons. 

V. 23. Home of John*s, John's. ’ 

V. 28. btU that I ant, but am. 

\. 32. no man receivttk, few men receive. 

V. 38. hath set to his seal, hadi sealed Ins persuasion. 

Ch. IV.'v. 1. When therefore the Lord knew how, Jesus 
then, knowing that. 

V. 3. he left, left. 

V. 9* dealings, connexion. 

V. 10. gift, favor. 

T. 22. ye know not what, what you kijuw not. 

V. 27. the woman, a woman. 

V. 46. he made, he had made. 

V. .54. Ths is again the second mirade that, this second miracle. 
Cm. V. V. 9. on the same, that. . 

V. 14. fitidelh, found. 

V. 16 . did the Jem ■persecute, the Jews persecuted. 

V. 21. raiselh up the dead and quickenelh them, raiseth the 
dead to life, • 

V. 27. the son, a son. 

V. 39. Hearch, You search.— in them ye think, by them you 
profess 10 believe that.— they are they which, they. 

^ 40. jfnd, yet, 

Cii. VI. v„ 14. ‘ should, was to. (et passim) 

V. ip. see, saw. * • 

V. 21. were going, 

V. 22. was, bad been.. 

V. 32. that, the. * 

V. 33. Ae, tliat. 

V. 45. man therejort, man {ornititherefore passim), 
jv. 59. put a comma after taught. 

V. 61. When Jesus knew, Jesus knowing.— he said, sai 
X. 70. and, and yet. \ 
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Ch. VII( V. 4. and he himself seeketh to be known openfy, 
who seeks to be pubbcly known. 

T.' 13. ofhintf in his fevor. 

V. 17. willao, intends to do. 

->•82. ilfo$e5 Mei^7e, Thus Moses. 

V. S3, atf with.—<^7iade a man every whk wholef healed the 
whole body of a man. 

T. 33. unto tkenif unto tlie people. 

▼. 43. and they,-who. 

y. SO. saith unto them (he that came to Jesus by night, being 
one tf them), one of'them (he who came to Jesus by night) said to 
them. 

V. 3S. for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet, that a prophet 
ariseth not from Galilee. 

Cii. VIIT. V. 24. he, what 1 am. 

V. 2G. and to judge of you, against you.—^ Mm, from him. 
T. 33. theyt the Jews. 

V. 38. seen with, learnt from. 

▼. 43. heat, bear. 

V. 46. convinceth, convicteth. 

V. 36. rejoiced, earnestly desired. 

Ch. IX. V. 8. that he was blind, blind. 

T. 17. that he, 

y, 22. he Was, Jesus was. 

T. 24. was, bad been. 

y. 26. nevet die, not die for ever. 

y. 27. ye did not hear, did you not hear it ? 

V. SO. why, herein, here indeed. 

Ch. X. V. 8. for me, assuming my character. 

V. 17. that I might, so as 1 can. 

▼. 22. TtitUer, rainy weather. '' 

V. 23. they bear, bear. 

T. 26, 27. as J said unto you. My sheep. My sheep, as I 
aaid unto you, 

Ch. XI. V. 10. «o light in him, no light. 

▼. 17. thut he, that Lazarus. 

V. 25. were dead, should die. • ^ ^ ^ 

V. 88. she went ner way, shfU^ht. ^ ^ 

V. 39* he A4/A been deadfou^ays, this is the fourth day. 

Ch. Xn. V. 1. which had Veen dead, whom he raitea front 
ytkedead, whom he had raised from the dead. 

6. piirsew—hcire,earned away. ^ 

V. 9. much people, many, (et passim). 

V. 1&. consulted, that they might, rosoVied to. 

V. lL( tnenf ofl^ay, left them. ^ ^ « 

V. 16. \ av^ that they had done fhestthings uxlo Mm, hi4 
1>ecn done^o him, * ^ 
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t. 24. a corn, a grain •abideth altme, remainetk mngle 
V. 27. tehat, what ! ^ 

V. Si. Now is thehtdgmeTit of this world. Now .is this^O^ld 
to be judged. ^ 

V. SQ. if I be, when I am. 

V. 49. he gave, gave.—soy, teach. 

Ch. XIH. V. 2. supper being ended, during sup^T. 

V. 3. went, was going, 

V. 4. JtJe riseth, rose.— garments, mantle. 

V. 5t poureth, poured. ^ 

V. 2>. testified a?id said, declared. 

V. 24. should be, was. 

V. 31. Therefore when. When. 

V- S3. Little children. My dear children. 

Ch. XIV. V. 2. if it were not so, I would have told you, 
behold, I tell you. 

T. 3.gif I go and prepare, when 1 have gone and prepared. 

V. 10. he doeth, doeth. 

V. 14. If, When. 

V. 17. ye know him, and he dwelleth, you will know him, and 
be W'ili dwell. 

V. IQ, )esee, You shall see. 

V. 2fi. he shall, shall. .» 

Ch. XV. V. 2. purgeth it, pnrgetli. 1 
V. 6. cast forth, cast out.— and men gather them, and cait 
them into thejire, and they are burned, and it is gathered, cast 
into the fire, and burned. 

V. 11. might remain in you, in you may remain. 

V. 13. A malt, he. 

V. CO. kept, observed.— keep, observe. 

V. 24. both seen and hated, seen them, yet they have hated. 
Cii. XVI. v.,2. cometh, that, is coming when.— doeth Ood 
service, oiTercth a sacrifice to God. 


V. 8. ^reprove, convince. 

V. 23. proverbs, parables .—show you plainly of the father, 
give ybu a plain account of the faUier. 

* V. 20. I say not, I iiec^ not^say. 

Ch. XVI r. f. 9. • f pray not‘now. 

V. 11. oqpitiiame, m4^/%uthority, t^’hi^. « 

V. 12. in riiy name, by'thy authority. 

V. IS. might have my joy, may have their ^oy in me. 

V. 22. given me: for ihou loveds{ me before, given me, for 
tliou lovedst me, before., 

Cii. XVllI. V. 14. oi^tcA gave, who had given. 
v.^23. and,as^ 
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V. 28. defiled: but that they might eat, defiled, and rendered 
unfit to. eat. 

Y. Sf. Art Motf a King thtn^ Thou art a King then ? 

Ch. XIX. ^24. rent, rend.— that the ecripture might be, 
80 4hat the scripture was. 

V. 40. as the manner of the Jews is to bury, according to the 
manner of embalming among the Jews. 

V. 41. in the place, near the place. 

V. 42. There they laid Jesus iherfore, because of the Jews 
preparation day, for the sepulchre was nigh at hatid, Theie, as 
this sepulchre was near, ,they laid Jesus, on account of tlic pre¬ 
paration of the Jews. 

Ch. XX. V. G. cdTneth, came.— seeth, saw.— clothes lying, 
clothes. 

V. 9 . knew not, had not understood. 

T., 19. were assembled for fear, were assembled, for fear. 

V. 27. faithless, incredulous. ** 

V. 31. might, may.— believing, by your belief.— might, may. 

Ch. XXI. V. 7« his fisher^s coat unto him, on his fisher’s 
coat. 

V. 11. for all, although. 

V. 16. again the second time, the second time.— feed, tend. 

V. 21. what shalb^is man do, what will become of this man r 

V. 24. every om, feparatcly. C. P. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF PLUTARCH, 

AS AN HISTORIAN. 

Remarks on some of the Lwes qf the illustrious 
merf' of Greece. 

There is a histoiy in all men’s lives ‘ 

Figuring the nature nf the time deceas'd.” 2. Hen. iv. 9.1. « 



jdbLTiioUGH none of the works of-Plutarch rank him in the 
Ibt of professed bistoiians, y^t it cannot be necessary to show the 
intimate connexion, which subsists between the duties of ^the 
writer of history and those of the writei^ of biography. Tliis most 
especiallj^ takes ptace^ when the suj^cjis of thj biogtapher have. 
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been public characters, and have performed the drat mrta in the 
drama of the day^ It is then, that be has a doable wty t(^pei> 
form: he ought not only to exhibit the moral and intellMtu^ 
character, the private and domestic actions, but lik^iso to enter 
into the details of the public transactions, in vyhich his hero fiffs 
been concerned. It does not hence follow that tlie biographer 
must be the historian of the times, in which the public character 
has iigured: when, indeed, that character, as often happens in 
Pliitarcih, has been the chief director of the energies of his nation, 
the mover and adviser of all the political measures of the day, the 
sphere of the biographer is considerably enlarged; but even then 
his duty only leads him to notice the transactions, in which thg 
subject of his memoirs w'aa involved, and to show their relative 
importance and connexion. For it belongs to him not only 
to raise the superstructure of his actions, but also to exhibit 
a scale by which its parts may be measured, and the size 
of the whole ascertained. Though one particular phaenoinenon 
may bo the object of exhibition, yet he must till the unoccupied 
parts of the canvas with other objects and other figures, not merely 
to relieve the eye, but to show the keeping otf the whole. 

It would be a truism to observe that the biographer is as re¬ 
sponsible for the triuh and fair representation of general histoiyr as the 
details of the individual life. The biographer of a public man is, 
ill fact, as much an historian as the historian of any particular place 
or time. Plutarch is as much an historian as Bentivoglio or 
Bishop Burnet. The general historian sets before us the prospect 
of a wide and extended countiy; the biographer puts the telescope 
into our hands; and though the view is limited, yet the part observ¬ 
ed is much more minutely and distinctly seen. The one gives us 
ilio oytlines of kingdoms; the other fiUi up the details of depart- 
ntents; and each is answer^lc for the grand features of the coun¬ 
try that conies within his obscrqption. * 

From the works still extant,^ndfrom the ipuch^greater niimlx'r 
we iiiid ill the list given by his sdn, Plutarch appears to have been 
not only a voluminous, but a very general, writer. He wrotetn*' 
nearly every department open to the ancient philosopher, Tn 
his yowii time, liis worlcs jvere perhaps more 'duly appreciated 
than^at present. ^He met ‘indeed witli extensive coiiiidntitioii 
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in his visits Rome; but he is seldom mentioned by his con- 
tQ^pi^ries and the viTiters in the times immediately succeeding. 
On"the revivali^f literature a high value was put upon his philoso> 
phical writings. In the course of a pursuit, which led me to pay 
sefttae attention to the moral writings of Plutarch, 1 became convinced 
of the fallacy of the many eulogies which 1 had heard and read of his 
intellectual power and philosophical spirit. Ilis works are valuable, 
because in many instances they contain transcripts of the opinions 
and reasonings of ^rior and superior philosophers. As literary 
productions, they should be considered as the contents of his huge 
common-place books, selected and threaded together with some 
i^enuily,' Plutarch, and the many, who have quoted and trusted 
bis lives as authentic history, have erred; he in the design of his 
history or biography, they in their mistaken view of this^ design. 
They have imagined that the truth of history was the object of his 
research, that he was anxious to illustrate the obscure, to confirm 
die doubtful, and by a collision of authorities to elicit a fair 
and veracious account, ours as neqi et^m brl to 

xoa-fMuvres —oare eog ^wnSevav eirl to irpoa-aytoyoTefo-/ 

Tfi oaepouerst ^ —He does not seem to have fell that 

histories of the times, of which he w'Hles, were wanted. He 
quotes no less in his lives than two hundred and fidy authors, most 
of whom arc historians. ** I W'rite lives,” says he, not histories.” 
He certainly did not write histories, nor can I think his pieces of 
biography aie “ lives” properly so called. They are rather charac¬ 
ters than regular lives. One of Plutarch's principal objects was to 
describe a character,—to gather the r^s (njftetet—to paint the 

''portrait de I’^me.” He little regarded historical truth when. 


»* Should this opinion appear severe, and draw down Jthe anger of ll'.e 
admirers of Plutarch, I will shelter ameflf behind the high authority of 
Brucker, who, though he did not cqptr^ute to form, has< confirmed that 
opibion. Et judicecdi i}uidem facultate, qua polluisse multis videtur, ultra 
mediocritatem non fuisse gavisum, ea^ quse vel ipse tractavit, argument.! 
Dndttusque ratiocinandi, quem adhibuit, vel q>p ex veterum systentatibus 
dbscripta, illiistravit, satis produnt. TJnde si cum Vpssio iateV philologos et 
biStorkos summos referendus est, de quo discifptare nolemus, philoso^his 
■ tanW yium summis, cum eo adsenbere, veritati omnino esc contrtrkim, 
cum infra ipdiott itatu Umita phassophia comUtat. * t 
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ktt hftd conceived the dealgn of drawing any given character, and 
was in search of traits to illustrate and support liis Opinion, It is 
thus that he disregards all comparative authority, eying in^Jiuine> 
rous instances more credence to a flying rumour,^ to the Caliininy 
of an obscure libeller, tlian to the weighty testimony of ■Thu¬ 
cydides or Xenophon. Hence he so frequently contradict^ him¬ 
self, presenting us, in two different lives, with two different accounts 
of the same transaction; sometimes attributing a saying or au 
action to one man, sometimes to another, as it suited his present 
purpose; “ tant il vrai,” says Bayle, “ qu’H €toit en possession de 
fairc servir une meme historiette d divers usages.” Barnes, as he 
is quoted by Bayle, has found the same fault: Neque enim inusita- 
tum Plutarcho easdem res et sententUs aliquando vitriare, ali- 
qiiando diversis authoribus tribuere, non memori^ lapsus, sed ut 
in renf suam, quam praesens ornat, torqueat. 

Plutarch, though, as 1 have already observed, to draw characters 
was his object, has not excelled in the delineation of the character 
of mail as found in the experience of life. His hero is either 
wholly avaricious, wholly Just, cruel, or ambitious. He seems to 
have held that every man is led by some paramount and iiiicoutrolla- 
ble passion, to know which, is to obtain tl% key to all his actions. 
Hie name of the individual is ia some cases little more than tlie 
peg on which he hangs the symptoms of the ruling passion. His 
heroes arc too often like the heroes of the'Faery Queen,^ where 
** holiness” and justice” are embodied into knights, and led through 
a round of allegorical adventures. Plutarch was not acquainted 
with the wayward natbre of man ; he had not studied the principles 
of human action ; he did not know that there is no road marked 
out bqfore us, aud that all our actions are but the consequences of 
circumstances acting upon the strength or weakness of our minds, 
ailS the sensibility or obtu&eness of our feelings. The nature and 
species of thejnental fac1SUij|9 are never the topics of his Miacus- 
sion. It is sbrprising that M^ntagne, whose mind was so essentially 
different from Plutarch's, the one being* exVhllent in the very 
qualities in which the other was deficient, should have tlu)U|(l^ 
highly of die parades.” Wc must attribute it to the force of 
early impressions. ** Plutarch’s lives” was the text-book of bis 
nther, when he read him lectures on politics in the of that 
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oral or vird vwe education which so materially contributed to foiltl 
the character 6f Montagnef--’St. Evremond has some observations^ 
wliidi'jBb exactU coincide with my ideas on this head, that I shall 
indulge myself m the quotation. St. Evremond, though not a 
leapsted many as that expression is generally understood, was a 
deep Bird lively observer of mankind. Speaking of Plutarch, he 
says, ** mais je peiise qu’il pouvoit aller plus avant et pen^trer 
davantage dans le fond de la Nature. 11 y a des replis et des de¬ 
tours en notre 3me, qui lui sont 6chapp£s. 11 a jug6 de Thomme 
trop en gros, il ne I’a pas cm si different qu*il est de lui-mOme, 
m6chant, vertueux; Equitable, injuste; humain et cruel; ce qui 
lui semble se d^mentir, il Tattribue d des causes dtrang^rcs. 
Entin 8*il d^Auit Catalina, il nous le donne avare ou piodigue; cet 
' alieni appetens, sui proAisut' ^toit au-dcssus de sa conncissaiice, 
ct il n'ebt jamais d^m@16 ces contraires que Salluste a si bien s^pares, 
et que Montagne lui-mSme a beaucoup mieux ^tendus.” Drydcn, 
in his life of Plutarch prefixed to th^ translation " by as many 
hands as lives,*’ that 5* child of many lathers,” has taken notice 
of this passage, and endeavoured to refute it by quoting the 
character of Sylla. If SU. Evremond had been selecting instances, 
he would have adduced^this very character in confirmation of his 
opinions. It is true Plutarch there mentions many of what he 
calls “ anomalous” Hraits : he makes Sylla haughty, and severe to 
inferiors, submissive and courteous to superiors, or to those of 
whom he had something to ask, punishing slight, and overlooking 
heavy offences; but he accounts for these contradictions in the 
very way to which St. Evremond objects.' These things, says 
Plutarch, can only be reconciled by supposing Sylla to have 
been naturally vindictive and cruel, but occasionally givivg iray 
where Ait interest was coucemed. 

Plutarch’s principal motive for writing his " lives” was the be§t, * 
—the a!&vaticement of vjirtuc. He had fwo subordinals motives,—to 
recommend democraev, and to exhibit in a favorable light the 
illustrious men of (Sreece. It was his opinion, that the representa- 
4u>n flf a great and virtuous character, woul^ materially advance the 
interests of virtue. He did not apprehend that .die reality of the 
individual's existence, or of the actions he attributed to him, could 
be of faitbev than the belief of it wpuld tend mofc ' 
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effectually to produce imitetion. lu iiis life of Pericles, he says, 
that virtue has in itself an attractive power, and t{iat its mere 
exhibition stirs up a desire of emulation, lliis m^be truh^ but 
it is not the spirit in which a biographer, or histonan, should set 
out. He ought not to be in search of virtuous jexamplvs, bubS^of 
truth. To turn over the pages of history in order to whitewash 
the charactei-s we find there, is not to teach philosophy by 
examples,’* but to eulogize the cardinal virtues under ^'proper 
names?’ The investigation of (ruth will much tnore essentially’ 
serve the cause of virtue, than any partial represenlation, which 
eagerness in looking for, and the difficulty in finding, the virtues 
personified, might lead him to create. Plutarch himself confesses 
the difficulty of discovering perfect specimens of virtue, and, in the 
absenc| of them, recommends that the brilliant parts of a character 
be set in a full light, and tho defects thrown into the shade. 
Plutarch is like the artist who, having to draw the portrait of a 
prince who had lost an eye J|mk him in profile. 

One of the other motiveralready adverted to, that Plutarch 
bad ill writing, which aloue would lead us to receive with caution 
his representations, is, that he was anxipus to exalt (he fame of 
his native country by art advantageous com^rison of its great men 
with those of Home. He saw its degraded state, and its small 
political consideration; his ** amor patrise,” of which no man ever 
felt more, was wounded and indignant; he burned to show that 
Greece liad once been the superior of Rome, if not in national con' 
quests, yet in individual greatness. He bad also another motive; 
he was an ardent lover of republicanism; his little Cheronaea was 
a republic, and he the first man in it. He knew little of tliat form 
of government practically, or he would not have attempted to 
dr^ it out ill such engaging colours. In common with bis 
<^emporary countrymen^ and even with the present degenerate 
race that boast themselves ^t^lleir descendants, he looked with a 
jealous eye on the despotic ^uwer of his meters. They were all 
proud of their descent, and coaid talk loud enobgh, if they could 
do no more, of the go^ old times of Maratlion and Salvnu*^, 
Plutarch, in some of his ^^lives,” is a warm advocate of democracy; 
audit was doubtless wfith the view of indirectly recommending his 
fasourite form government, that he chose some of hjfhw lives.” 
MI. Mitford, in his ** History of Greece,” has mentiom^this, and 
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added' the similar case of certain French writers, who, when re¬ 
strained from meddling with the politics of their own country, 
eagerl^vcntecmieniselves in discussions on the freedom, govern¬ 
ment, and meases of ours. Plutarch, from the time of Petrarch, 
who^l believe is nearly the first that quotes him, on the revival of 
literat^e, down to the days of Rollin or even of Gillies, has been 
extensively held as one of the best authorities, not only for historical 
facts, but also for their causes, and the order of time in which they 
happened. He has been cited with Thucydides and Xenophon, 
and his evidence has been balanced against that of these excellent 
and trust-worthy historians. Plutarch never intended this; and 
before his admirers held him up as the most authentic as well as 
the most entertaining writer, they should have inquired what 
pretensions he himself advanced. It ^ould be exaggerating to say 
that OUT reliance on Plutarch is, as if 18CX)years hence the “histori¬ 
cal novels,'* as the phrase is, of the present day should be quoted 
for the history of Courts, and the prij||e lives of individuals. But 
we may observe that a similar mistal^^as been made with regard 
to the C>ropaedia of Xenophon, as to the “ lives” of Plutarch. 
Xenophon's life of Carus is not history, though it has been 
esteemed such: it i/ the model of an excellent prince, as ihc 
"lives” commonly are models of excellent statesmen and generals. 

The Grecian part of tlie “ lives” of Plutarch is much more 
correct and to be depended upon than the Latin: this may be 
accounted for from the slight knowledge he had of that language, 
and of the authors wlio wrote in it; and perhaps from his taking less 
interest in the great men of a foreign country. The lives of 
Aristides, Cimon, and especially that of Pericles, as far as my 
observation goes, have the fewest of Plutarch’s prevailing, faults; 
but even here, bow many of the qualifications of the instructive 
biographer and historian appear to have been wanting ? In 
work either of history,or biography,*!^ constant attention ought to 
be i^aid to chronology, and facts shotltd be related in the order of 
time—each part ^f meir subject should only take up so much 
■.specie in narration as It is relatively impotent—trifling and disgust¬ 
ing fables, and irrelevant matter of every det^ription, should be 
kvoi^—the most probable causes should be assigned—and 4luit 
connexjg qw hicli is found between the various and different efts 
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of nations and individuals, ]£ possible, should be vigilan\ly preserved*’ 
The pkilosopJdcal historian should also trace to their sourc^ tfie 
causes which led to tlie political and moral changelT*the times, 
should show the point where a nation struck out of the road of itsJrue 
inteiest, and where and how it returned. He haslikewise tO'Cflkhibit 
the effects of the forms and^adininistradons of goveroiuents on the 
manners, morals, and general character of the society fur whose 
good tliey are created. It would not be too much to say, that Plutarch 
is deficient in each of these points. His chronology is uncertain, 
negligent, and confused. Gibbon has objected to Sallust, tha^ 
after reading the history of the Jugurtliine war, no impression 
remains on the mind of the reader, of the length of time taken up 
by the tiansactions related.^Aifiter perusing a life of Plutarch, it 
woultTIh most cases be impossible, without previous know* 

ledge, to form an accurate idea of the interval between the first 
and last act of the individual who is the subject of it. Scahger, 
speaking and giving instance^f Plutarch's cliionological blunders, 
says: ** Neque vera pules Plutarcbuni wpoXiprrixms Iixc fingere*- 
Sunimus cnim scriptor in his rebus (sc. chroiiologicis) puer est." To 
the arrangement of his materials Plutarcmpaid no attention; he 
read every tiling that was to be read, and then sat down, gorged 
witli an undigested, unruminated mass, to write the life and 
draw the character of a very just or a very virtuous, a very ambi¬ 
tious or a very cruel man, of an Aristides or a Phocion, of a llic- 
mistocles oi a Sylla. He quotes from all quarters, for his memory 
was as strong as his reading was evteiiaivc: regardless of authority, 
he chuses the story for its effect, and so far from arranging his 
incidents in tlie order of time, crowds many that arc jierfectly 
detachedf, into the picture be/ore him. He writes, says Uayle, as 
veCiille faire un Pocme fipique." 

Count Ilanulton, in bis w'el£|^ known memoirs of the Count de, 
Gramont, despises all attention to arrangement, and defends hifai- / 
self on the authority of Pkitaich. Je declare de plus, que I'ordre , 
des terns OA^hi^dispositioc^des fails, ^ui cofitent plus k i’cerivaia 
qu'i^ne divertisscnl le.lecteur, ne m'emborrasseiont gudres^dans ^ 
VaruDgement-—"les choses qui le distinguent auront place dans ces 
fin^^ensj seloo ^’elles s’offriront k inon imagination, t^'^ard 
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i leur rajig.^Qu*iniporte apr^s tout par oik I’on commence nn 
portfeit, pourvu que I'assemblage dea parties forme un tout qui 
rend parfaitefdbnt I’oliginal i Le fameux Plutarque, qui traite ses 
h^s comme ses lecteurs, commence la vie des uns comme bon 
luisemble. writing is in the very spirit of Plutarch, though 
assuredly, the advancement of virtue” was not the motive to write 
in Count Antony Hamilton. * 

In an historian of Plutarch’s age, nothing can be more disgust¬ 
ing, than the pages iijied with details of oracles, dreams, and augu¬ 
ries ; which be interprets with all the gravity of a priest of Delphi, 
instead of showing how far they were believed, how far engines of 
state. He ;}carce1y seems aware that they were often the tricks of 
priests, and of the masters of priests. He disbelieved the existence 
of the gods of his country, aud yet ril^ngver doubts tlieiri cracles. 
They were striking characteristics of the manneis of the times, 
and as such should be described—they had consequences, and 
should therefore be mentioned as Causes. But not such conse¬ 
quences as Plutarch sometimes attributes to them, can wc conceive 
them to have had. Can we suppose Cimon to liavp been ou the 
point of abandoning' the expedition to Cyprus on account of the 
vision of the baiking dog, which Plutarch tells us how the augur 
twisted to foretel his death? Was it for the philosophical Pliitaicli 
to have related that Cimon was seriously affected by the ill-omened 
labours of the busy ants, who bad contrived to accumulate the 
clot of blood on his great too! In Plutatch’s puerile treatise against 
Herodotus, he inveighs against that historian for the introduction 
of what he calls calumnies, and remaiks ** that the excursions anil 
digressions of history should be allowed chiefly to fables and 
Antiquities, and sometimes eulogies.” It must be on the strength 
6f this, that he introduces the disgusting story of Peripoltas the 
beginning of the life of Cimon, and ^he discussion on the raVh s 
bead with one hom'sent from the ^rm of PerictesA with number¬ 
less odiers equally nKeresting aud relative. It was not, as 1 have 
beftne mentioned, Plutarch’s object tp^investigate historical truths, 
10 that it is only very seldom, and that too in points that have been 
before discussed, or in some antiquarian djsqilisition, that he enters 
intoibat office of the historian which consists in coinparii^^ dis- 
a0seeii!^testunooy,«iii examining the prejudices, circmnat^ices. 
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■and opportunities of the writers whom be consults, and in extract* • 
ing the truth by comparison and inference, in stiiking out fire, to 
use Bolingbroke’s metaphor on a aimilur occasionfby the coUbion 
of flint and steel.—We might have been contented and instructed 
without any profound assignation of cause, or deduction of^Sonse- 
quence, if Plutarch had given but a clear and veracious narration 
of events in their natural order. But even here he is wanting. If 
thb qualification bad belonged to him, it may be that he would 
not have been so popular, but he would have been more useful— 
we might then have dispensed witli what'M. Bougainville com* 
plains is not to be found in Plutarch, “ cet enchaiuement heureux, 
ces liaisons naturelles, qui condubent d’un fait d uu autre.’* 
He goes on to say, JUsb vies des hommes'illustres sont des tableaux 
cstiiD^lcs par le coloris, mais peu corrects, et oh Texpressioii est 
superieure d Tordonnance.” 

The duties of a philosophical bbtorian are perhaps more tlian 
we should demand of Plutarch; as we find them rarely fulfilled, 
if ever, by the celebrated writers that preceded him. The ** pbilo* 
so]>hy of history" is a modem term which 1 believe had its origin 
with Voltaire. It is the essence extracti^ from the experience • 
of past times—it b in the hands of a skilful historian to the 
adiiiiDisp’ation and government of nations, what anatomy is in the 
hands of a skilful surgeon to the preservation and recovery of 
individual health. The nations gone by are dissected for the use 
of the nations in being, and those yet to come—the diseased parts 
are pointed out, the creels of circumstances and local habits are 
demonstrated, and the constitution and formation of the frame are 
exhibited. We learn what may, wheu it is necessary, or may not 
be lopped off without danger to the vital functions, and the mode 
of^oing it: in tiie composure of the “theatre," and in the apathy 

our subject, we practij^ experiments ^nd gain knowledge to be 
laid up for use'^gainst the h^rry and agitation of reality. As * the 
ancient surgeons and phy^siciaiis were ignorant of important points 
where anatomy would haye enlightened them, so the hbtprbns of 
antiquity, because they hw read or studied few histories of the rise * 
and fall of empireraud mtes, are fotaUy deficient in the “ phUo* 
Bophy of hbtoiy." It is surprising what little notice they .take of 

- - ..<£ 1 — 

‘ Disquisitions, and Le Clcn,'s Hist, de Mede|iue. 
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' increase of civilization, the spread of knowledge, or the AmelitH 
ir^tion'of society ia general>-'niuch less, of the causes which pro^ 
4tjice 'them—h(7 they did, was to leave a few isolated facts, of which 
the ingenuity of niodcru times has made a considerable use. The 
sclents of government and political economy, from the cliimetical 
echemes of Plato, and die few scattered hints to be found in the 
politics of Aristotle, appear to have been unknown in their times. 
We have from some of them admirable narratives of facts in their 
histories, as we have exqiusite copies of the human form in their 
jpculptures. Jiut an ingenious and eloquent writer has said, that 
the Giecian statues want gu&to; because, * ** the sense of perfect 
form occupies the whole mmd, and hardly suffcis it to dwell on 
any other feeling/’ The excellence of these statues consists rather 
in die exquisiteness of imitation and in the peifection of the '/> bean 
id^al,” tliaii in the exprcss'ion of taste, sentiment, and feeling. 
Thus the excellence of the best ancient histories consists in being 
an almost peifect trausnipt of wars, battles and sieges, as they 
appeared to the eye without appealing to the mind. '1 he instruc¬ 
tion however to be derived from battles and sieges, is soon exhaust¬ 
ed —** Thus history,'* s^ys I^prd Bolingbroke, ** true or false, speaks 
to our passions al\va)s: what pity is it that even the best should 
speak to our understandings so seldom!” * H. S. 


VINDICIJ®: ANTIQUiEs 

2^0, XI. —[Continued from No* XXXI. p. 22.] 

SikCON, of whom it has become fashionable to speak as the 
deliverer of Science from the trammels of antient philosophy, is 
eakl to liave been entered of Trinity £k>l!eg)e Cambrid^ in'liTs 
twbtfdiyear. **The progress ho ma^e,'* says his historian Mal¬ 
let, *' was rapid and uncommon, for he had run through the whole 
circle of du^ liberal arts, as they were||«en taught, before he was 
shttfCn, tl^ut what ys far more* surprising.; he began even theu to 

j»#r| ift 


** Round Table" by Mr. Hulitt, Ko. 40. Vol. S, 
< f On die St^y of History, 1. IS, 
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«ee through the emptiness and futility of the Philos6pRy in 'voght^ 
and to conjecture that useful knowledge must be raised on.olhht 
foundations, and built up with other materials, ‘tljan bad b^ti 
employed through a tract of many centuries backward.’^At 
twenty>eiglit, we are told ** that he gave full scope to his conceptions', 
surveying the state of learning, observing its defects, and imagtnhkg 
the proper methods to supply them. This he first attempted in a 
tteatise which he entitled The greatest Birth of Time.’*— 
And at the age of forty<-six he published \iis JOogitata et f^isa, the 
prodroniiis of his Novum Organum ; and other writings culled phi¬ 
losophical.—“ Upon the whole,” says Mr. Mallet, " he was not 
only well acquainted with every thing that had been discovered in 
books before his time, and able to prunounre critically on those 
dtsenggries: he saw still farther; and ^t the end of his treatise de 
Augmentis Scieiitiurum, has marked out, iii one general chart, 
the several tiacts of Science that lay still neglected or unknown.** 
Tiiat the capacities of individuals to acquire information are very 
unequal, and that the natural powers of Bacon wore very great, 
will readily be admitted ; but that a boy of si'itoen should in Jess 
than four years have inade himself so ce^npletely master of the 
circle of liberal aits, as to entitle him to judge of the excellence* 
or impel fection of the philosophy then taught, cannot possibly be 
tiiic: and we find evident marks in bis work;} that his acquisitiunb 
wore by no means of 'be high order deaciibed by his Historian. 
'J^lioiu IS uotbins;in the w'ritings of Ixird Bacon to show that he was 
aiquaintcd with the Philosophy of the Greeks, otherwise than 
through the me,diiiin of Latin translations; or that he had ever 
studied tliesc so far as to comprehend the general principles upon 
which tiiat philosophy is founded. If, educated in the Greek 
laugi^age} Aristotle studied under Plato and othei great masters 
C<ff neaily twenty five yeai^before he undertook the task of teach' 
ng, we must suppose that youth inspired, wIai at sixteeu has con¬ 
quered all the* difficulties of tTie language, and accurately studieM a 
system of Logic and phiosophy so difficult of acquisition.—But 
Bacon had to study the Latin as a foreign or rather as a (Toad 
language—ti^e Greek Miltlicmatics ib the more extended sen36-~ 
Natural philosophy—I^gic—Rhetoric—and other branches of 
Scikiico then Aial^ng up the academical course a(Cainbrf^; and, 
Np.'XXXII.^ Cfi.J/. VOL. XVI. , ^ T 
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‘ |£ we believe 4118 historian, he had studied all these, and saw the 
futility of the Philosophy then in vogue, and conjeetured that 
9(tlowtedge mtbt be built upon otlier foundations.—In the work 
already inentioued/the Cogitataet Pisa, he finds fault with Aristotle 
for niahjng use of the Syllogism in his books de Natura;—^^Atque 
de Syilogismo qui Aristoteli oraculi loco est, paucis sententiam 
claudendum, rern esse nimirum in Doctrinis quae in opinionibus 
hominuui poMta; sunt, veluti moraiibus et politicis utilem, et intel- 
lectui inanum qiinndam auxiliarem: reiuiii vero naturaliuiii sub- 
tilitati et obscurituti iniparem et inconipeteiiteni. Nam Syllogis- 
muni certc ex piopositioiiibus coustaic, propositioncs ex veibi*, 
verba nouoiium sive animi conceptuum testes et signacula es&e. 
Quamobrein notiones ip&a*, quiU verboium aniniac sunt, si vagae, 
nesciie, nec «atis dc finite fiiei nil (quod in Naturalibuslonge 
ex paite ficii coiisucvit) omnia rueie.*’—In Uiis passage we see that 
Bacon did not know in ^hat innimcr Aristotle had applied the 
syllogism to physics, for both he and his master Plato expiessly 
declare that reasoning can only be convincing when confined to 
genus and species, but that of individuals which aic infinite there 
can be no science, bcj[xiuse there can be no coiiect definition or 
comparison. As far as correct Definition is to be obtained in 
Physics the .s})logisni is applicable, anil when Definition is incui- 
rect the syllogism cqn be of no use cither in inoials or politics. 
It is true that of tastes, colors, smells, &.c. we can give no accurate 
definition in words, although, imperfect as language is, wc may so 
far desciibe even tlfcse so as td give those who taste, sec, and binell, 
some idea of our meaning; but in thp contemplation of natiiie, 
^ud prosecution of evciy ait, we unavoidably syllogize, and hold it 
ps incontrovertibly true that like causes will pioduce like effects. 
J)efinitiuiis are certainly necessary, befoic we argue, or come to 
any decision on which we may rely as ti^uc; for until those en^tgk'^ 
ip dispute know that* they speak of the same thiug, and use well 
understood coininon tcims, no satisfactory result can be expected. 
Cicero says, it is possible ** tribueifdo in^partes, lalcntcm definietido 
isx^icareand again acids, ** Use patmactio quasi rcrum operta- 
xuin cum quidquc sit aperitur—definitio. est and although 
to us tliP lesseuce of things is unknown, of this we must be satisfied, 
that iilri^y definition, disputants conceive pne cpmnion objecg all 
discussion^must bo in vaiu.—It is, howewer, a mistaken npiiotythat^ 
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definition ought to include evef 7 particular in which tl^e diiflg 
defined differs from others: for Aristotle confines pefiuitioi) to the 
genus of what is defined—what it has in ronimon with other things, 
and to the specific difference by which it is^ distinguished'from 
other things, of like nsture; for he adds, the differences lir tilings 
are innumerable, because every thing is different from what it 
is not. 

ihit when I^rd Bacon says that definition and^yllogism may 
very well apply to Opinions —but not to sensible objects, he very 
evidiMitly uses words to which he hud attached no distinct meaning, 
for opinion admits of no definition, being in its* If nothing beyond 
imperfect iJeaSj which enable us to Judge of piobability, or impro¬ 
bability; whereas clear and perfect ideas aiuoiinl to leul science, 
w hcfrlhe mind rests satisfied in the drscuierv of the Truth. And 
here it may be observed that thiee Greek serbs, each frequently 
translated intelligOy* according to the analogy of the language 
and Usage of the most accurate writers, ought to be very differently 
lendered. The first is JN^eco, which signifies, L revolve in my mind, 
i think of a certain subject, and make use qf the (i//.cursus mentis ; 
Siavoia, in order to an ive at the truth, but the process is yet incom¬ 
plete. The second is FAUco, a veib nut in use in the pi usent Tense, 
but which retains its place in our Le\icon», and in many tenses is 
of frequent occurrence, and. variously rendeicd— siio, hitelligo, 
ntrlmatherto, &.C.; but no one word in the Latin Language will 
convey its full moaning, for it merely iclates to the knowledge we 
acquire fiuni external form, or appeal.‘fiice; as the is the 

effigies or icprekcntalion, as far us lelates to extciiial form, of(e. g.) 
a mao —but is iu fact essentially different, llic thinl verb alone 
denotes full aud perfect knowledge as fur as it may be acquiied by 
\^.hn beings, and denotes that the proi ess is complete, that by 
rrasuning a niaq has arrivfd at wheie be may stop and safely say, 
'AVi'oTflcpeu —I kn&te and reor ovtow is a comprehensive 

Definition of Science iib general.* It ‘therefore evident that 
there can be lui Definition or Science of things impeifectly kiigyvn, , 
or of what if infinite^ ond^thatto speak of ilefiiiitioii as applicable^ 

» _ _ 

* (The writer i& aware that yfvri;, iHiw*#, arc used in variopayirrcp*8- 

Cions. Ha^rnerely g/Ves the above observAaon-. .in igre CAfelc to the* if 

Uie language, and«tosome of t!ie be&l'<iiitIioriiic*. < ■ 
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to matteis of opinion is in truth an absuidity; as it also is to suj 
that tho Syllogiapi is useful only where the Ideas are yet impeifect, 
and that connected^icasoning is not useful in die investigation of 

* the pH^noineoa of Natiiie Lord Bacon, however, sets out with 
the assumption that there leally exists a Sfieiice of the infinitely 
varied forms and combinations ot Matter, and that by icpeated 
expeiiniLiits oi^ tliose combinations we may aiiiie at geneial laws 
of nature or the sc lence oi Uiiiveisaib. He admits that Platan as 
a superior man, allioiis ingciiii but he adds that whoever will 
attcAtisely consider Ins woiks must see that he was ver^ little 
solicitous about natuial philosophy, and ceitainly Plato was not 
to be e\pf Ltcd to enter into the oxpciiiiiental philosophy of Bacon* 
as wo know that he held piiticulai cxpeiuneiits to be tlie business 
of the nitisan, and enjuuitd Ins piipdsiiut to cuter upon the sttfciy ol 
what was in its iiatiiie iiiiiiule, and horn which no ginei d pnneiplc 
could be deuced. Oi the ieasoiiablcne»s ot this rule wc shall 
easily be satisfied when we consider that of ail the human cuun< 
tcnances that have appealed on caitli, pcihaps no twer wcic ccei 
exactly alike, ro two blades of giass—or sands upon the aci shuie, 
although hum ni eoiintefiaiicc s, gtass, and the sands of Uie sea, may 
be gc'iicraliy d<"'Ciibed with their specific difleiences. 'Ihc various 
forms of sensible objects, then modifications and combination^, 
might occupy the luiiiltn nuiui forages, and without the posMbiht/ 
of airivmg at fitsl piiiieipic s oi the gene lal l*iws of Ratine, for 
the mind would li us be employed iii llie pursuit of what is iiiialtaiii- 
able.—Ills sui pi ising ihal^ Bacon could bring him sell to bcliecc 
that in ancient times uuexpeiuncnts wcicmadem Natuial philoso- 
pliy, with so many and stuking pioois iufore his eyes of the excel¬ 
lence oi thill woiks of Art -the stupe i dous works which their skill 
in X)ynaiiiics enabled tin- m to euiistrue t, the aecur u y c i then w 

of Scieiu'e, and tho ta-te displayed m w hitlc vci is betiiililiil. Yet one 
of bis conclusions is ** ^uure iisum e>t ei neque in Giacoiiini, tu¬ 
que in uosoruni hunimitin placitis, qcqucdn Aleliyiniie aiit natiualis 
magMeliadiiu iiibus,ahquid mseiiiii quod adopts humaiias iiiajorem 

jjn uieKliini augtiitdas *«peetat. Jtaque hace^iiiiiia vel ubl|vioiii devo- 

• yenda esse, vcl populaiibus studiis pcrmittcnda, duiii veil scicntia- 
rurdfilii^o cursuni cinigant.” 

*tCeigitata Ehivir 16a3. Duod.—p 23. 
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The exact meaning of the words ** opes liumanae” is not voiy. 
evident, as they are here used by Bacon. It is no doubt true, that 
the Greek phildsophcisdid not teach how wealth iKo be acquired : 
—>but the greatness and splendour of antieiit i^theiis and Hornet 
the riches and pusses.sions of many of the ijihabitants~aad die 
luxury which at length proved fatal to both, show that, while the 
Greek philusuphy prevailed, tlic means of acquiring wealth were 
fully nixiersiood and more successfully practised i^haii they have 
been by those w'ho, adopting the notions of Bacon, ^re styled by 
him ** veri lilii scieutiarum."—That the philosophy he reepmmends 
is confined to objects of sense, appears from his censure of Plato 
for having mingled theology with his philosophy; and of Aristode, 
for his application of logic to the phaMiomcna nature. The 
bisljer philosophy, which treats of what is ■ immutuble, he 
designates by the barbarous word mtioiiaiis, which he says, is al¬ 
ways uncertain ; yet be uses the word “ iiotio” for idea, when lie 
says, iiotiones ipsae verboruni animse suntand of these he ad¬ 
mits that they may be distinct and well defined, so (hat it is didicult 
to discover what meaniiis! he attaches to the word; and probably 
this vague expression had appeared ohjc^ioiiahle to Sir Thomas 
Bodlcy, who informed him that some of his phrases would hardly 
pass current in the world. His baibarous, and sometimes udectedly 
mystical, stylo forms the most complete contrast when coiypared 
w'ith the plain didactic manner of Aiistolle, whose language is 
never figurative or nly^terious, although, fioin the conciseness of 
his expressions, they frequently stand in need of illustration. Yet 
we find his biographer commends his style as excellently suited to 
the subject; and, what is still more extraordinary, he affirms that 
be introduced a line and belter sort of logic —rejecting the syllo¬ 
gism as an instrument, rather hurtful than serviceable to the inves- 
lugation of nature, and using, in its stead, a severe and genuine m- 
ductiun. - . ■* 

This induction, (he sayl,) is not the trivial method of the schools^ 
which, proceeding on simple and supi))ficial cnnmciation, pro¬ 
nounces at once from a few particulars exposed to the danger off 
contrary instance&: but^an induction that examines scrupulout^ 
the experiment in qilesUon, views it in all possible lights, rejects 
or excludes whatever does not necessarily belong to ^ subject; 
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aod tbcni and not till then, concluding A-om the affirmatives left 
A cro^d of instances might be brought to show how greatly thi» 
method of inqitjfy has prospered in the bands of the modems ^ 
how fruitful it has been of discoveries, unknown and uiiimagined 
• by antiquity. But 1 will mention one that may stand in place of 
many : the optics of^ our immortal New ton: where, in a variety of 
experiments, be has analysed the nature and properties of light it¬ 
self, tlie most subtle Of all bodies, with an accuracy, a precision, 
that could liartily have been expected in examining the grossest and 
' most palpable: fi om .^vhence, by tlic method of induciion, be 
has raised the noblest theory that any age or coiintiy can show.” * 
This sounds veiy magnificently, but examined more closely it will 
appear, tliat iIk! wiiter had not thought so correctly as he ought 
before he pronounced so decidedly on the merits of Bacon, as a 
philosopher. 

It has already been observed, that Lord Bacon believed the syL 
logfsm to be chiefly useful in matters of opinion, and that he ap¬ 
pears to have been unacquainted with the manner in which Aiis- 
totle applies it in physics, and, in fact, did nut know what the wotd 
philosophy was understood to signify among the antients—be¬ 
lieving, as Mr. Harris expiesses it, that tiulh is only to be ascei- 
tained by means of the alembic or air-pump. He speaks of his 
induction as a new mode of discovering truth —“ via vet a sed in- 
tentata^' and in many parts of his writings he represents Aristotle 
and Plato as improperly applying logic and the syllogism to natural 
science, of which he makes repeated experiments the basis.^ If in 


* Life of Lord Bacon. London, 1768. duodecimo, pp. 121,' 122. 

* The Edinburgh Reviewers aflirm, that Bacon did not rtprttent induction 

as a new node of discovering truth. Ills wordsrestat suld mductio, Md 
vera sed intentata," incontestably prove, that he did claim the merit of lAusc^ 
ing first recommended this method of acguirii^ knowledge. Dr. Reid, in 
hisAualysis of Aristotle's Logic, (Ediri. E^it. 1806. pp. I 40 , 141.) sa 3 S, 
* After men had lahouied jn.*he search of truth near two thousand years, 
bjfthe help of syllogisms, Jf^ord Bacon propose^ the inethud of induction, 
u a more effectual engine for that purpose. The art of induction, first de* 
^eated by Lord Bacon, produerd numberless laboratories and observato- 
iM 9 i, in which nature has been put to the quesuon by thousands of expert- 
melits, aiid.fi>cced to confess many of her secrets that befon were hid from 
mortals.* "S' ^ _ 
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iKc complete circle of science, which his biographer informs us he 
ran through in four years, had been included the rudiments x>'f the 
language and philosophy of Greece, he w'ould bane known that 
induction was used by these philosophers as th^ foundation upon 
W'hich the syllogism is reared. i^Hstotle expressly says, ^ (ih ^ 
hvuywyr^ hri xu) rou xoi9o\w* d (rvXXoyurfto$^x rou’xetddXouo 

Moral, Lib. vi. c. 3. 

In many parts of his philosophical writings he mentions the in¬ 
ductive mode of reasoning as the clearest, the nio^convincing, 
being the most easily apprehended by sensc;*and therefore in com¬ 
mon use. Is-ri Se ^ (mv hraycoy^ TrAavatrepa xal ora^eorre^a, xetl x«rd 
rijv aTafiijo’iv yvo^ijxcuTEga— xa) roTj ttoXXoij xoiyoV. TopirOf 1. c. x. 

Many passages might be cited from the ^Tilings of* Aristotle and 
hi^^lgmmeutators, to prove that induction was in common use 
among the ancient philosophers, and that there is not the least 
foundation for the opinion entertained that it was first pointed out 
by Bacon. 

The decay of the Greek language, tlie mistranslations, and ab¬ 
surd comments of the «chooImcn, had thrown discredit upon the 
writings of the Greek philosophers befpre the time of Bacon, 
and as it seems evident that what he knew of these writings was 
derived from bad translations, it is not surprising that he rushlv 
condemned what lie did not understand. He appears to have be¬ 
lieved that, before liis time, n<| efficient means of acquiring know¬ 
ledge were in use; and, indeed, he tells us very plainly that he be¬ 
lieved mankind must necensarily become wiser, as the world grows 
older; for, says he, “ in the remoter ages of antiquity the world was 
in its infancy.”' flow would he account for the dark ages; bow for 


^<irl Dr. Reid I>een acquuuted even with the epitome of Diacofixs, he 
“^oiiid have known, that bv induction we foim propositions, and from pro- 
posuion« the coAclusioD, which ^teifectsthe syllqgism. ''iiinrigii,‘ra/nf>jSy«v 
Tw ik Ji tSv y^p,jU«Tuiy at rutAafiaif ix ti rXv 

oVtj/ trims o-t/XXoyt^fM! fxif el ojoi, twV Spuw ^rpcTae'iic, ill 

vpiToffiiuy, TO e-ufjitrtgaafia. ProlegcmenoD in Philosophiam. 

' De antiquitate autem, opinio quaro homines de ipsa fovent, nclkligebs 
omnino cift et vix verbo ipd congrua. 'Mundi.eqitn senium et grandaevita^, 
pro antiquitate vere habenda sunt: qu£ temporibus nostris tribui debeO^ 
non junior! xtati mundi, qualis apud antiquos fuit. 111a enim^a^ rMpedtu 
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the deplorable ignorance of the Egyptians once the most learned 
' and scientific people on earth f Are the inhabitunts of Italy now 
more Jearned ^ban in the time of Trajan P or tliose m ho inhabit 
the soil of antient Greece better informed than in the time of 
Alexander ?-~In tliis instance the reasoning is bad, for mankind are 
easily diverted/lonf the laborious pursuit of true science by pre¬ 
tenders to new inventions, who, ignoiant of what has been taught 
and known bc&'Trc their time, profess to teach how to acquire 
knowledge ^shorter ptocesses, and easier means, than have been 
fuiinerly used. By such means the philosophy of Aiistotle has 
seven several times fallen into disrepute, and as often regained its 
pristine reputation, within the last two tliuusand ycais. Loid Ba¬ 
con's rrasoiis,,for the preset vation of tlie writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, and the long prevalence of tlicir doctrines, must b^par- 
ticularly tioliccd for their singularity. “ Quod de cessatioiic aiiti- 
quarum pliilosophiarum post Aiistotelis opera edita, homines cogi- 
tant, id fidsLim cst; diu eniiii postea, usque ad tempora Cirero»fs 
ct secula senuentia inanseiunt opera veteruin philosuphoruin. Sed 
temporibus insequculibus e\ iiiiindatione Barbaroriim in impe- 
rium Horuanum, po&tqitpm doctnna humana velut naufragiiiin per- 
pcssac^t; turn domain philosophia' Atinlotehs et Plalonis tan-' 
quiain tabuhe c\ materia levioio, et minus solida per fiiictus tempo- 
lutn strvata: sunt.'’ Aui,'. Org> aphor. Iwvii.—In this passage Ba¬ 
con asserts, that the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle did not im¬ 
mediately take place of other systems then taught; that the works 
of the antient pliilusopheis leuiuincd till the time of Ciccto, and 

I 

nostri aotiqua cl major, lespettii niundi ipsius nova ct minor fiiit. Atque 
revera queinddmudum inajorcin rcriini liuniAiidriim nolitiani, ct ntaturius 
judicium ab bominc jcno cxpcctaniut, quam a jiivene propter experientiam, 
et rcrum quas vidu Cl aiidivit, ct rugitavit lanciateni ct cipuni: ao^ui^ 
aaodo et a nostra a late (<<i vires stias nosset, et^xperiri, et iutendere vcllct,) 
majot^ tniilto quam a pdscis temp nbiis expectari par dst;^ utpote stati 
xnundi grandiurcctinA^u/is expenmentUei obseivationibus aucta et cumiiJata. 
Aiitbores vero quod attinet,isumma: pusiiUiumiCalis est, aitthoribus intinita 
trilniere. Itccte cutin verifat tciniioris iiiia dicitur, nun authoriUtis." 

The analogical reasoning in the above quotation is utterly falser arising 
kom the personification of'the mUnduBf as if the wi^nin of men must oi 
neicssny*jjp proportioned td the age of the world ^ey inhabit. 
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f veu the following ages. That the books of other philosophers were ' 
in esiistence in the time of Circro we know, but we also know that 
tiie philosophy of Plato and Aristotle prevailed ovct every Other 
system before the death of Alexander; and Cicer^ liirastlf informs 
us, that he regards Aristotle as the first of philosophcis, unless an 
exception were made in favor of his teacher Plato. ^Of Aristotle 
he says, that he was " vir sunimo ingenio, srientia;^copia.—vir siu- 
gulari ingenio et pene divino—lotige omnibus, c\cdt{^o Platone, 
prsstans et ingenio et diligentia.” In another pia^ ho says: 

** Aristotele nemo doctior, nemo acutior, neiiro iii rebus vol invc> 
nieiidis, vel judicandis acrioi.” Be it observed, that Cicero had 
actually read the w'orks of Aiistotlc, and justly complains, with 
Lucretius, that the UreeL philosophy could not be accurately ex-, 
plaini^ ill Latin, propter cgostaleiu linguae.” But Bacon makes 
no complaint of that nature, but proceeds first to censure tlie 
Greek, w hose works he had certainly never studied in the language 
in which they were written, and then to write on philosophy in a 
species of Latin altogether baibarous; using terms, “which 
Tx'oufd hate made Quintil'um stare and gasp,* smA Cicero could not 
have tinik'i stood, derived, as most of them §re, fioin the liinglisb. 
—In the above passage the name of Cicero is mentioned in such a 
manner, that an inference might be diawn against the presalence 
of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, because it is said, the 
wiilingsof the aiiticnt philosophers were still*extant in his time, 
and for some ages; but in more than fifty passages in the w'orks of 
Cicero, the names of the two Greek philosophers arc mentioned 
in tenns of tlic highest admiration, as having fur excelled all other 
philosophers. Ife mentions the woiks of the more antlcnt philo¬ 
sophers a^ extant, and cerlainly had uii opportunity of ascei tainiiig 
their merits, and comparing them with those of the peripatetic 
schoof, to which he gives the most decided preference. I'he rea¬ 
son Bacon assigns for .tlie pfeserration of the woiks of Plato apd 
Aristotle, aftef human learning had, as it w'erc^ suflered shi])wreck, 
that they were ex materia levioroet minus solida^' —and, therefore, 
were preserved—^while he insinuates that works of mmh greaCei . 
value perished, is disingenuously urged, is'contrary to the well as¬ 
certained fact, and besides manifests a strange abuse'of figurative ■ 
language. It is not true that the writings of these philosophers 
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then firat came into repute (turn demum) when learning was nearijr 
lost;,for during the life of Aristotle himself, the peripatetic philo- 
sophy u as in the highest repute, and before his death he gave over 
his whole library, to his pupil Theophrastus, who succeeded him. 
Theop)irastuS;| adding his own library to that of his master, trans¬ 
mitted it to N’eleus, and he to his descendants ISkaren; ay$gw 7 nts, who, 
for fear of t^ seizure of ilie books for the library of Pergatnus, 
hid them utu^r ground, xard •yijs ixgu^ay h Swpuyl rm. In this 
concealmcfflt it is supposed that the works of Aristotle suffered 
much, and many were lost. They were afterwards sold to Appel- 
lico, and bis books having been taken, upon * the occupation of 
Athens by SyJla, they were carried to Rome, and put into the hands 
of Tyranniun the grammarian; and, after him, into those of An- 
droiiicus Rhodius, whose commentaries upon the Ethica j^rnma- 
dhea are still extant.—If Bacon, tlien, intended to assert that the 
writings of Aristotle iirst came into repute in an illiterate age, and 
were preserved as being of a more trifling nature than other philo¬ 
sophical works, no longer understood by the people, w'c have the 
most complete proof from the testimony of Plutarch, Strabo, Ga¬ 
len, and a multitude dt the most learned men, from Aristotle’s o\ui 
time, to the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian aei a, that the 
assertion is utterly unfounded. These works that have conic down 
to us were studiously preserved by the most learned men for suc¬ 
cessive ages, and were ever esteemed as the nio&t valuable work^ 
of antiquity, while the language in which they are written was un¬ 
derstood, as the writings of the Alcxaiidi inn commentators siifl’i- 
ciently show. The idea that woiks of real merit aie more readily 
forgotten than those of a more trifling nature, as stone will sink to 
the bottom of an overflowing river, while straw and lubbish float 
onwaids, is incongruous; and we have seen that tlie age in^ which 
it became necessary to preserve the ^orks of Plato and Aristotle 
by extraoidinary means was by nef means an.^e of ignorance, com¬ 
pared with those that have fcdlowed; and we may give credit to 
Cicero, when he asspres us that the loss of other philosophical 
works is uot to be regretted, while we preserve those of the two 
great^|Ras(ers. ^ 

’JD^anguage of Bacon is barbarous in the extreme: for in 
wri(^‘*Un what he calls philosophy, he by qo means takes the 
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trouble to udlicre to the philosophical language of the Romani, 
but introduces woi'ds, to uhich he ma; have attached some mhiiH 
ing, but which are not to be found in any classical aiidior, or 'tuiy 
respectable dictionary. Noiio — notioiialia—suites — uhimitas-^ 
identilas — imagmafivus — sponfaneitas — Hmitaneus—virtus coiti- 
ta-^forma califli —these, and hundreds of other wor^utterly bw> 
barous, show that he was not qualified to write tolerable Latin, 
and that Addison ought to have been ashamed of thAextravagant 
compliftient he paid him) when he said, “ that he had tile sound, 

I iistiiict, comprehensive knowledge of Aristotl^r with all the beau¬ 
tiful lights, graces, and embellishments of Cicero.’’ Bacon, at( 
far as we can judge from bis writings, was ignorant both of the 
language and piiilosophy of Aiistotle, for hU quotations^ are from 
tlieJLatin translations^ and if Addison had intended to turn him 
into ridicule, he could not have done it more elFectually, than by 
attributing to him the elegance of Ciceronian Latinity. 'I'he know¬ 
ledge of what has been done and known before our limes, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, before w'e propose to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge, or write a book, as Lord Bacon did, ** dc augmentis 
aeientiaruin.” Cicero very justly obseives, nonnosse quae fue- 
rimt ante nos, id est esse semper puerum,” and that l.ord Bacon 
did not know what had been done in philosophy before his time, 
when he affected to despise writings he did not understand, as his 
admirers do to the present day, must be apparent to all who have 
studied the works of Plato and Aristotle, and at the same time have 
looked into his. But the fact is really singular, that while lliis 
statesman, who, as Harvey observed, ** philosophized like a Lord 
Chancellor,” is eulogized in our universities, very few of his admir¬ 
ers appear.to be acquainted with his writings, or with the palpable 
fact, that iWt/<7io» was in coininuu use thousands of }ears before 
he was bum. The writer of this sketch pointed out to a member 
of one of our universities, a'^great admirer of Bacon, the absur^ 
ities he has collected concerning* motion^ and he.appeared surprised^ 
but still, unwilling to admit that diey amount to ineie nonsense, 
resorted to the authority of Dr. Reid, \\ licvhad said, he was mucli . 
inclined to measure every niau’s mtellectiiar powers by his estima¬ 
tion of Lord Bacon. It <iias already been shown (N o^.) tliat Dr. 
Reid, by bis own confession, knew nothing of the physics of Aris- 
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totle) and very little of his logic, fitiding both very dry reading} 
and It is more than probable that be was unacquainted with the fact, 
thtit indui’ltnn was in use before the time of Bacon. Dr. Reid 
was, no doubt,^ very worthy man; but somewhat narrow in his 
notions of ^hilqi^ophical investigations, fur he admitted that he 
could not dfsprove the arguments of Berkcly, as a philosopher, but 
thought him^f bound to resist them as a clergyman: and, accord¬ 
ing to he may have tlioiight it right to give a preference 

to the phflosopbical writings of Bacon over those of Aiistotle, be¬ 
cause his Lordbhip ^'as a Christian, and the Stagiiite a Heathen ; 
but the most pious divine may at all times safely fullovvtrutb, which 
never can prove injurious to the interests of true religion. Such au¬ 
thority might be strengthened by the exaggerated praises of Cowley ; 

Bacon, like Moses, led us forth at last, ^ " 

The barren w ildeniess he passed : 

Did on the very border stand 
Of the blest promis’d land. 

And from the mountain top of his exalted wit. 

Saw it himself—and showed us it. 

But Moses knew the country he was in, he had his reasons for 
leaving it, and he knew that a belter settlement was provided for 
the people, and the route he had to pursue in order to reach it in 
safety. Bacon, w.Uhout knowing the principles of the philosophy 
he condemned, proposed “ to put nature to the torture, so that she 
might be brought to confess her secrets,”—and invited his country¬ 
men to set out on a vo}uge of discovery )n science, without any de¬ 
fined object. Experiments have been going on,since his time, and 
new combinations and modifications of matter ma^ he found for 
ages yet to come, but the promised land, tlie certainty 6f science, 
which the poet assures us he saw, and pointed out to others, we 
have not yet attained. ^ 

Popp also Gonfributed to raise, a false character for Bacon, by 
designating him “ Hie grbatest, wisest/ meanest, of mankind,” for 
none of thebe epithets are applicable to his character. With his 
writings and history before us we may icasouabJy conclude, that 
he was a mn of good natural parts, but nd considerable learning; 
that, bis eUucation was held to be completed when it ought 
to have been bfginniug, and that he proposqrl the pi^<<ratiou of 
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ilk " Greatest Birth of Time/* wbeA he ought (o have been mak¬ 
ing himself acquainted \^ith what time bad alreud;^ producet^.— 
Wili that ehliquity of intellect which considers fraud as somctKii^ 
that may prove ultimately ad\aiita|jeous, he is certainly not entitled 
to the appellation of of mankind, and it i$ tesLe feared that 
corrupt judges will nut leave to him the distinction of being the 
meanest. In like manner Pope considered Newtop«^ the greatest 
philosopher that ever appeared; and hiii Celebrated msdeb is re¬ 
peated at the present day ; ^ 

Natuic, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night: 

God said, let Newton be, and all teas light. 

In these lines there is something of .ih.snrd impiety.^ but they 
have coiitiihiitod,for neaily aceiiturv, to keep up the idea that the 
ge6Wlfetiical and ajtroiioiniral rules and cuh'iilatioiis of Sir Isaac 
Newton form the very basis of true natural philosophv; and it is 
only of late that men of science begin to he sensible that his au¬ 
thority is not infallible, 'i'he calculations of Sir Isaac aic admitted 
to be cuircct; and he was a man of excellent character, hav¬ 
ing no inti iition to deceive, and really belieyng vvhat he gave to 
the world as true : but although his conclusions be well founded, it 
by no means follows that Ins piemiscs must be correct, for many 
natural appearances are equally well accounted for upon very dif¬ 
ferent hypotheses.—This subject, however, will be resumed at 
another oppoitiinity. 

To I etui n to the philosophy of Baron. Uhenweaak, vtliat 
has Loid Bacon dune to*entitle liim tocousideiation as a philoso¬ 
pher ? the answer^is, he iiitrudiired the induct tie'woUind of rea* 
soiling from evperiiiietits. What is inductive rcasouiiig It is 
proceeding fioiii one ascertf'iiucd truth to olheis, not at tiist evident, 
and tlds. It is supposed, inaitkind wrie not in the habit o/doing un¬ 
til the time of Bacon. It iJts aheudy been shown, that induction 
was in coiiimotitusc many ages sgo ; and without reasoning by in¬ 
duction, we can neither oht*ain a knuw'iedge ot* the material woild, 
nor funii rules for the regulation of thq oidinary utfuiis of lil^c. 

When we observe, that a proposition, i^iiinitig or denying any ' 
quality of a paitiuilai matt nut tiling, to be trite of a’^great num¬ 
ber of particulais of the satne species of things^ we hifer tliat it 
is true-sc^all^agi^we infer that it is not only so >81 present, but 
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will continue to be so in time to come, and has been so in time 
past**' It is also in this manner that we reason concerning the af* 
fairs of men; for by observing that men placed iii certtnii ciilluin- 
stances often aot in the same manner, we assume it as a fact predi> 
cable -of the ydiule species, that men placed in similai ciri-umstances 
will act similarly. Without the use of inductive reasoning it is 
altogether impossible that men can derive advantage fioni expe¬ 
rience, o&tbat society can exist on any stable foundation. , Eveiy 
artisan u/es inductive reasoning in the exercise of his art, and moial 
evidence is formed from a long continued observation of the actions 
of men, and the strong presumption that like motives will produce 
like actions. Induction enables us to form general ideas from par¬ 
ticular iiiatances, and this mode of reasoning we unconsciously use 
even in our childhood: a paiticular flame has bmiied theJhhi'id, or 
a false step has occasioned a severe full from a height; and the 
conclusion is immediately formed, that all fires and precipices are 
dangerous and ought to be avoided. We find many of the inferior 
animals acting as if they reasoned in this manner, for if they did 
not, it would be natural for them to follow, on alt occasions, the 
instinct of their natifre, but this tliey will not do when danger 
is suspected. 

Cautits enim nietuit foveam litpuSf accipiterque 

Suspectos laqueoSf et opertum miluua hamurn. 

i^nglcrs are well acquainted with the fact, that after they have 
seen and killed one fish, no other will rise, or take the bait in the 
same spot foi some time, unless such as may- have accidentally 
arrived, after the former fish was killed ; and even vermin, as ruts, 
act with the greatest caution, and will rather suffer from want of 
food, than take it where they suspect danger. In shuit, i^ is by 
induction that we acquire the rpdiintnts of knowledge; and it is 
a^onibhing that at a'period when tht^ daik ages were no more, men 
could be persuaded that it was invented by Lord Bacon.. But al- 
tbpugh it is induction,that we acquire general ideas, a farther 
process is necessary to/^enable us to form general conclusions. 
Galen, a m^st emihent philosopher aiid physician, (whatever may 
be said by those who have never read'his works,) ^ys that the 
syllogism is that progressive reasoning, which, Certain thjjp^^o'being 
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Rsccrtaioed, a fertlier conclusion necessarily follows, at first iuh > 
known. JS'uXAoy«rjaD; hrrt Aoyo;, h u niSyreov rimy, tregov n rwy 
TiHyTWt xar avayxi]v cuvaysrai, vp^tpw ityvooviuvoy. Here* the 
matters ascertained, or, as we say, giveUf are ascertained by induc¬ 
tion, and the syllogism is used as the means of mbre readily arriv¬ 
ing at a general conclusion. , 

That the s>llogispi is the foundation of all geometrical know¬ 
ledge is certain, for every proposition consists of a series of syllo- 
gisipa' terminating in a conclusion which we cannot cuiipeive to be 
false, or, if we reason ad absurdum, in tliat which cannot possibly 
be true. In experimental philosophy it is more difficult to ascer¬ 
tain premises exactly ; but in as far as that can be done, the syllo¬ 
gism i$ applicable and highly useful. Some,” says the learned 
Wulfiu s.' “ perhaps may wonder why 1 should cry up so much tlie 
usual sjfllogistic method, as a thing at this day in the greatest disre¬ 
pute witii every one. Let such know, that I am neither a blind 
admirer of antiquity, nor }ct altogether unacquainted with modern 
discoveries : that my teachers, indeed, inspired me w ith contempt 
for the syllogistic manner; and that 1, like others, have in my ig¬ 
norance laughed at syllpgism 1 own ; but, upon maturer reflerlion, 

1 found the matter otheiwise tlian is generally thougiit; and 
now, out of love to truth, 1 scruple not with others, who arc gieat 
men, openly to avow that, which is now exploded, from ignoi ance 
and simplicity, by those who never e.xainihed the matter with 
sufficient penetration.—1 will show, by examples, tliat geometrical 
demonstrations are resolvable into formal syllogisms—that nothing 
is discovered in mathematics but by means of such syllogisms, and 
that in the other disciplines, we can never come to demonstrations 
but by the syllogistic method, for by it wc obviate every error, even 
of the most subtle nature.” He adds, that the whole of the alge¬ 
braical calculus, by means of which so many discoveries are at 
this day made in tlje mathematics, and theif kindred sciences,Js 
performed by |>ure formal syllogisms; ^nd adds, that in experi¬ 
mental philosophy such syllogisms le^ to complete demonstra¬ 
tion, and of this he gives several exampld^.-r-See Xqgic, or rational 
thoughts on the powers o.f the humsm uhderstanding, by Baron 
Wolfius. London, 1770, p. 74, et sequent. 

We^havehere the authority of a truly learned mVui—that is, learned 
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' in mathematics and tiatunil philosophy/—in direct opposition to 
that 6f Lord Bacon, who gh'es ps his cogUtUa et visa, which Any 
he truly rendered, his conjectures and conclusions formed from 
these runjrcture^ as a basis upon which true science is to rest.— 
When Wolfiu^MT^te/the writings of Bacon were generally known 
on the coutii^t, several editions having been published in l^tin, 
in various fuiW, but in bis Treatise on Logic, be makes no men¬ 
tion of thcmfnor was it to be expected that he should—believing, 
as he did, /lhat mathematics are indebted to ontology for their cer¬ 
tainty; and that the‘'fiist philosophy, in dignity and certainty, "is 
that which Bacon calls mtionalis et incerta. . 

The philosophy which the anticnts admired—and which Wolfius, 
who died mbt much more than half a century ago, held to be the 
foundation of all human knowledge. Bacon iejects for the - 

son they assign for giving it a decided piefeieiice, viz. because it is 
general and abstract. ** Axioniata intima (says he) non muitum a 
iiudaexperieiitiadiscrepant. Supreme veru ilia, et geiieralis8iina(qua;^ 
babentur) notionaha sunt, et abstructa, et nil hubeiit solid!. At 
media sunt axiomata ilia vera, et solida, et viva, in qnibus huniani? 
res et foitunae sitae suAt, et supra haec quoque tandem ipsa alia gc- 
iieralissima, talia scilicet quse non abstracta siiit, sed per haec media 
vrre liiiiitnntur.’* Here we have a very convincing proof, that Ba¬ 
con believed objects of sense, and the Protcus-hke ever-changing 
forms of matter, to be the tine subject of philosophy ; while, on 
the other hand, the philosophers of antiquity deemed fleeting and 
peiishable iiiateiial foinis, scat rely fit to be considered as subjects 
of science. Philosophy, says Andronicus llliodiiis, iinist nece'^su- 
rily aifoid the greatest pleasure, on account of its puiity, and be¬ 
cause Its subject is al)<>tract, inipeiisliable, and ever ihv' same : 
^aiverat roivvv f fiXotro^i'a ictofteterag ^ow» ijSonag, Six tb t^v ,xaSjt- 
pivnfra urn to Zhr^g ain}?^\ciyfdinj xoc) Sia to ^c/Ssmov, n i 

«x/mjt«, x«l murktog ^ 0 VT«'«vepyei. He adds, that piactical 
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f When V'uliaire was Halle during the earliiT pan of the reign of the 
Great rrederic, the studeliU^ presenttd their or nieinnrial book, cu- 
trestin|^ ||iat he vruuld write son/ething in it, which he did as follows; 

WolJiaphitoM^ttnte, rege phitmopho regmnte, el Gerpi^niaplandenU,Athentu 
Jialtenses intUi, VoLyXiRC. 
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science, iJie object of nhich i» mere mattej, mu&t aifoid less sa> 
tisfoctiou to the oiipd, because it is liable ta>infinite contiogenciesi 
Xtfasikbeen already observed thaf the Writings of )3acon came 
abroad at a time v%hcu Greek ditereture was on the decline, when 
the philosophy of Anstotle was taught in barl^n|» i^atip, and 
so disfigured by gross mistranslation, tis to leave no^ce of the 
< rnrettucss and beauty of the original. Gad it bfA otherwise, 
had Aristotle’s precepts''lieen delivered in his on n language, and 
studi^* so as to be otiderstood, it is impossible thal the doc- 
"trifies of Bacon Could have been well rcccivcd'by men of educa¬ 
tion ; and far less wnuld^they have been countenanced in our uni* 
versifies. 7'he public would have seen at once the ahsuidity of 
liittening to one, who at sixteen ventured to coiidemfiwbift be could 
iifibjios^bly understand ; foi to acquire a rompetent knowledge of 
llic Greek language and Grecian philosophy, >ears of dtligent sttidy 
.lie necessaiy when the follies and tiiflmg puisuits of youth are 
over. But seveial causes concurred to give a certain Jaihton to 
the works of Bacon, lie was a most servile flatterer, and pro- 
tended to appeal to the authority of the wretched pedant James, as 
to an infallible oracle. By this means he enaured hii> appiobatton; 
and as the king pretended to sit as umpire during philosophical 
chs( ussions at the universities, thtii, peihaps, even more servile 
than VI hen that of Oxford expelled Mc. ijocke upon the mandate 
of bis grandson, the loyai approbation could nut fail to have a pow¬ 
erful effect ill lecommeoding die new pliilo(>ophy, as it uas called, 
of the Lord Chancellor. ^ It wns^veu nut, that lias new philoso¬ 
phy would do aviay the docilities and tedious march of study $ 
ihat the idea of the antieiits, that every dung really estimable is to 
be acquired vv itb difficulty— ^a)\ff7rx r« xxAd—was founded in errpr, 
and that any man of genius, by tiyiiq; espeiimeuts, muht aiiivc at 
results far more important |nd useful than the wisdom of ages 
had yet discovered. . ^ * ■» ,' 

It was a Having of James,—*' Let nip^avc«the appointment of 
Judges and bishops, and that shAll be l^n and gospel vvhuh I 
please;’* and It really appeals, from the stRt<(of the univeisiiics^at 
the time, that he could also mould philod|^pI\y accuduig to his 
own fancy. Afler studeats.had once heard, eathcafa, that an- 
ticnt philosophy, agd anllcnt htcniture, uuc nb longer deemed 
isTD.'^A'OiXII,. CL VOL.'X, . L 
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oecessaiy to die education of u learned man, and that Loid Bacon 
had discovered die only real path to knowledge by a happy saga* 
city, which had detected the fallacies and sophisms of antiiputy, ive 
can easily anticipate the ulterior progress of the new philosophy. 
Not one stu^t^ of a thousand has strength of mind enougbi if 
his infbrmaAon justified tjieattfropt, to call in question the autho* 
rity of his, ;preceptor~i-the antient philoaophy, together with the 
language in^vhich only it can be taught, were neglected—all was 
coiisidercU as visionary that could not be felt and spen-^^and dyna¬ 
mics, Geometry, add Astronomy, begau to be considered as^uie" 
whole of philosophy. The establishment of a Royal society, which 
confined its discussions to these subjects, and numerous pciiudical 
publications, iikiallof which the inductive method, iu'experiinental 
philosophy, was lepresentcd as a highly important discovery^ 
tributed to establish die reputation of Bacon, of whom the great 
majority expressed themselves in terms of high admiiatioo, while 
very few took the trouble to examine his works with attention. Re¬ 
cently the exaggerated praises of this wiiter have almost come up 
to the fulsome panegyrics of Cowley and Rope. • We have been 
told, that ** no man hyer united a moie poetifal style to a less poet¬ 
ical philosophy; and that one great ^tid of bis discipline is to pre¬ 
vent mysticism and fanaticism from obstructing die pursuit of truth.” 
As to his style, it is aiSectedly mystical, but not one spark of the 
poet’s fire is to be (Tiscovered from end to end of his woiks. Take 
the following lines, a version of part of the 104th psalm, as a spe¬ 
cimen of hispoedcfit style. The subject is, the gieat deep. 

The fishes there far voyages ^ make. 

To divers shores their Journey they do take; 

There hast thou set the gicat Leviathau* 

That makes the seas secth like a boiling pau. 

A writer in the Edinburgh ISncycRpa'dia says of hia style, after 
dqticing that bis diitmetioua are oftrn perplexed or indefinite, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to.i^hysical and metaphysical science: that 
** hia language also djsstitutc of precision, being extravagantly 
metaphorii^I, and alsd'replete with unnatural conceits and obscuie 
allusbns. is nvic^ nioi^ reprehensible dian Aristotle's, xvhich 
he baa blamed for^abounding in new words.' His cebsuro of the 
more emiueut philosophers is expKssed in tb^ most acrnac'Htious 
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strain of scurrility. He was too ambitious of innovation^ and too 
fond of paradox. In violation of Iiis own rules, he often assumed 
tacts without suffiriently scrutinizing the evidence on which they 
rested, and M)metime8 widiout any examination at all, and very fre> 
quently, in his attempts to account for facts, he^^^igentl> acqui¬ 
esced in hypothetical principles, whidi had obtained a bopular cur¬ 
rency This writer appears to be the iiist who^as ventured 
fairly to characterize the writings of Bacon, while the Gentlemen 
of tKe Edinburgh school so extravagantly bc-praise them, that they 
"even admire his idola, speens, tribus, forf, and tlie^tri—and tind his 
mystical jargon dignified and significant. Hiis psrt of the book 
so astonished poor King James, that he exclaimed, ** that buik is 
just like the peace of God, which passeth all undefttamjing.’^ llie 
Ab«#cu/ above-mentioned, after some very just criticisms on the writ¬ 
ings of Bacon, adds, ** tliat it must be allowed lie had the merit 
of having bequeathed to the world a larger and moie' precious 
mass of sound /ogicannstiuctions, deduced fioin his own reflec¬ 
tions, than are to be found in the writings of all the authors who 
preceded him.’' It will be no easy task to reconcile the foregoing 
strictures with this conclusion; tior to poinft out any thing in the 
writings of Bacon that deserves the title of logical instruction, 
which lie indeed affects to despise. 

Of all tlie systems of philosophy that have prevailed at different 
pciiods, it maybe truly said, tiiat by their fi nits we shall know 
them. If, after trials for a century and a half to find out truth, 
and establish general principles by particular experiments, we 
must admit tliat w;e have failed, and can produce nothing in litcia- 
ture or science to bear comparison with the models of antiquity, 
we may rCsl assured that we pursue a wrong path in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and must recur to first principles, if we w ould escape 
that age of daikness wliiclijSir lliomas Bodley predicted would 
be the conseqiifuce of Hhe adoption of Bacon'ft suggestions. , 

Many of^staclcs, howere^, present theni^lves to the revival of ail- 
tient philosophy, and of these the long-qontjuued &tii^ necessary 
to understand the language is none of the IlfS'it. If we would re- • 
store the antieut di$ci|)line, the period 6f si^idy, aiust be much en¬ 
larged j and in place of Completing a course of i education at six^ 
teen^ young maa«of good parts may at that agc.be able to enter 
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upon the study of philosophy, provided be has had the advantage of 
good instruction, and has acquired a general knowledge of the 
language, so that he may prosecute his studies successfully. 

But those agree with Bacon, that philosophy is not to be 
prized'v’inlcss^ tends to.encreaBe the wealth and resources of man¬ 
kind, will ndt easily be brou^t to see the excellence of that, which 
has for its otgect the discovery of truth,' and the acquisition of 
knowledge; more especially as the pursuit is attended wills difll- 
cuity, and the language of Hesiod concerning viitue may^weil.be^ 
applied to true science ; 

Tiis S' igiriji idgi6ru—0eo) vpoireifOiUv eQyixav 
[A^afaraif Ss xoel Splits olfiof in avjr;/ 

Keii rprQ^g ra irp&rw Itc\» S* eU &)iq9v i'xtjTai, 

'j® 5 iS/n S' ^iretrec tsAu, ;^aAs7rq veg eo5<ra.' * 

Another obstacle to the revival of philosophy, is the unwiUin:^ 
r.csi^ with which men are brought to admit that they have been m 
error, and to admit that the precepts of their youth are to be 
abandoned in their ol^ age.* By some of our professors such u 
recantation would l:).e made with great reluctance; fur liaviiig 
boasted of their ignorance of the antient phiiosophy for many 
years, and assured their pupils tliat it does not deserve to be stu¬ 
died, it would prove a mbst mortifying task, to make a palinode, 
and admit the error.* Flowever, these teachers will piobably iini&li 
tlicir course, undisturbed by the consciousness of haviug been mis- 




' The above Knea from Hesiod lead us to inquire into the exact imporr of 
the word tbiur, which is used in various senses. .*}ome lexicograptu r:i, 
'deriving it from‘Apn;, Mars, render it Aerote ea/our, and it is no doubt often 
'Ti«ed in that sense. But it would seem that it is suinetimes used sis denotin:; 
science, or knowfedrr, as in the above lines, and io the following btanuiul 
ode of Aristotle, 


’AftrA 

fhti JiftTtitf u 

GifufM yu)Ai»'nr 
iJic vipr vo^Si'vi fxo^ftie 
Kah^^fiTr 

K«r frovai/f vXijiMi p>iftX{^ai}r 

nTw * 

'£«1 ffhet f <■ 

( Kapi^t plfus r* AHmptrn, , 9 i« 7 . >• 

* Qtuc imierbcsdidicirejien€$ perdepd^ 
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led themselves, and^ihe means of misleading others; but die hope 
is to be indulged, that the rising generation may be brought to see 
the ^graded state to which science is reduced, aud to coiitiibiite 
their endeavours to the revival of true philosophy, Of (tne thing 
they may rest assured, that no person ^puhle o'f rd^d ng and com¬ 
prehending (he works oi tKe antient philosopherS ever hesithted m 
giving them a decided preference to the productions of lAodcrii times, 
but, as Bishop Beikeley observes, many an empty heaa ia shaken at 
Plc^’and Ariitotle, tivat never camprehended their doctrines; and 
'none so flippantly condemn their wiitings, as those who can nei¬ 
ther read nor understand them. 
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OAYSS. 4>. 


5 ‘ Tgari/Sqo-iTa. 

7. et ;^«Axc/tfy suprascr. 

11. tttlTO. • 

If). «gT<A«^0i8. ^ 

J 7 . in marg. 

19. et ecf super tf. 

26. H^XKAUit. 

29L rh di scHpsciat, deindc 
superaddidit inter voces, 

33. ; ’ omittit. ■ In fine versus* 

42. 3?Miittit. 

43. 5r{*rt/3H9vr« ct r super «■ se¬ 
cundum. * * 

46. xeg«n)$. , 

62. tifMT £xt<r«. 

58. IfAtt 

61. T?p'w 5&‘. ^cinde ayxiw et 
sujpAi 'finem vocis vs. Videntur 


due fuiitse .lectiones, •yxiM ct ey 

XtVS. 

66. omittit. 

73. ^a/nr' a manu prima 

et sic pro var. Icct. m marg. In 
textu nunc itrSKticx emtn- 

dat. sed m.iiius antique;, fortasse 
eiusdem, quae v.iriam lectionem 
adscripsit. 

8J. iiXXaf. 

81. et hie et infra 167. 

287. X. 211^ 

86 . ittXil. • 

9Hk ytvfS^xi, sed <r inter v it s 
supr^cr. ^ 

peiyag«<s.* 

} 03. ypeeV tut. I 

09. omittit. Quare abes«.e 
non posse d^at Erljestus, non vi¬ 
deo. I 

111, Tt‘ 

113. mi^ffofext ^ yg. tftnv. 
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I , 

123. iv«M^ et supra vf. ivkoW 

12^. sraXijMi^fy^ sed « SUpCT a 6t 
( supra 

126. ra^t. 

128. nullam 'wrietatem video 
ncque in MSSXnqque in edifts. 
Scholiasces vero ad Iliad. B. 215. 
‘ in Codice Tovmleiano hsec habet: 

E^awira: iwirtxM im ^larfitav Tav 
Qix$it Of n* K*) tv MU of draAaira 
[n. £. 388.] meti tv mu rotvmt 
ri TfTM^nt atf^KotL ^st et aliud 
exemplum ejusdem cdnstructionis 
Iliad. £. 311. Mtii tv Muuf MTo^tTo 

aret^ Mtif^t nhtutf. 

133, axtcftvrtr0ttt. 

135. ri^tt mi^awth 
145. a r^i. 

156. %-^»Ttivi^tt6t. 

1(>2. ynfiif, 

173. iirnvt sed St super av. 

174?. TXttWVTh 

ISO. tKTthtUfMt. . 

181. ^«Ta* MtfJ/X 3 * 

186. 3s T*. 

187. x^xh. a .. 

188. ifMt^TnnctTts ct a super «in 
initio. 

192. tmavt. , 

196. huKeu text. yq. utUy, 

197. ^wasr et s super ai, 

5202. (naratt* 

208. e^u^ai titctrrvf sed t huic 
voci prxfixuna, quasi aliam veUet 
innuere lectioncm, hnct§rS» 
211. yf, xTer^oTu. 

215. f/tcTt, 

220. tHowtt S’. 

223. a3va>t< , 

231. iymt. . 

2S4. ov in, 

235. 3ii pro n. * J 

236. 241. ^ 

2S7. MrintJ^ 4v sup^aa. 

248, iIirAniMlSvjUfyaiXijTaMS 
251, 252. mt fut^4ri V, 

274. yf. teilnipnr j 

276. omittit. < 

288. ap 3i fiM} text. yr. av^ 


t • 

289. a'. I 

294. trtuu 
296. Uttr iri ft, 

302. a manu pr. ^ 

emend. 

304. af}*. 

306. iSiirM; ex emend. 

315. n(pt ttufnntf, 

329* ifitt 3* St, 

.333. sracaracy sed suprascr. y^, 

rxvTth . y 

335. mer^if S’. 

339. •^casras jrcrrasf sed in mar^. 

yj, acasAal. 

342. xiXivaa. 

346. 347. »v6' tavot. 

347. tnVTtun y^, alif ctvei ttuivrt, 
352. ra|aa post rasuram, sec^nr 

puto, ab eadem manu. *Fuerat 
ftv9»s, quod scriba memincrat cx 
A. 358. 

365. nf*ti 9*, 

366. aet^ »/ 

397. lars'jrAaita; text. y{. im/tXv- 

«‘a^ 

410. tni^inta, 

425. ifftli^tTU, 

434. futfifuat imlxu, 

^OArS 2 . X. 

22 . ioftxf, 

25. av^ vat, 

28. aa>riacasfas{. 

37. 38, transponit. 

40. lawtoi. 

43. omittit. 

52. /SatnXcvai. 

57. depravatum quidem vide- 
tur, |cd non notatu indiraum, 
quod habe^ £t)mologus M. p. 
753, 47. Ttftnt Mxp/aitatTfe et deinde 

Uaiavav, / 

82. i^atAi (}f. 

84. ec suprascr. in^f 

88. ir/tatm, Deinde «* 

98. r^s. text. y{. 4 rtnfxit, 
Habet etiam matrftinif se4«js.jiu* 
per a .r t 

]j)2L tftiyXiX^xaa, 
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llOL aim, sHnsai^Tm, Vtox <4^2* upro3i». 


fiAlrt. 


113. )vnra. 

ISa irnSr’ a manu prima. 

ISf. fUfiiuvu* 

143. 

157. pro Jr. 

166. iwavif et sic diserte ciut 


4CiSf. a pro Ai. 

469. r^*. 

489 . Smstf* et in marg. S'rrd^*. 
4921 tvfwtMut, 

495* AirijSii. 

501. y4i»0«f J( 

oa/ss. t* 


hunc locum Etymologas M. p. 
343,7, i 

167. Kl Kglt'ovm) Ti. 

l7o. 

“ 1/7. 9r««%u. 

179. ifl? Y. 

184. et suprascr. 

fttfttXvfftan, 

192. 4nifqMiin. 

200. vfra itTfui* 

V omittit. 


1. lin/^nrt. 

16. 

20 . 

21. ri( fMt 

22. f* omittit. 

85* WeriTK. 

40. ac deinde StMtvnt, 

4e5. mrmfmttn wtvrnh 
46. Urruif. 

Ail* et 49. notantur » et y. 


209 . 

216'. WTMr^iy. 

231. rat n. 

247. «!«» 3* ayt?iUts fitrit/TIfm 
251. l^/iTf, 

255. twiXiviv. 

270 . finirn^is Y mg 

271 . raj y. 

2*75. i3i^X4Kii» amanu prima. 
278. MXMV. 

280. « y et» suprascr. 

287. trtXvit^rtiin. 

297. 0trifi^^rrct. 

307. T«y et suprascr. y{. rm. 

322. fMv pro xtu. m 

323. v^ev. 

330. ixlnmn. * Et sic citat 


Apollonius in voce. 

336. UfMr. 

364. u«ropro«9r^ Deinde/talr, 
sed suprascr. y^. Mi et in i^arg. 
mfirait n fiaif. • * 

870L>atiyd{«.» 

372. 

373. yv^ erat, sed nunc t era-* 

cilTVt ^ 


401 . tutvrrtr, 

429. ffsiva, 

444. ^mptXneit, 

456. Uffagui. 

438^ y* 


» • 


48. additus in marg. /3. 

49. »?»y. 

51. ex emend. 

53. yf. 

63. »n%M. 

66. iin(^Ki|T«(. 

77 . iroXli»rt{3<p«. 

86. iiifititm, ‘sed si super #. 

89. 

94. hoMraiilms. In marg. umi 

47a‘xiii' «yTi miiv ifMov th 

S(i^< 7 tv aJuavuvf. 

95. «y»*«t»*f. 

96. birnnu 
102. iTW A^iXnv if. 

114. ^idrrtrma sine x«i. 

125. ^ri\ 

127, 128. omittit manus pn- 
ma, sed additi sunt ex rec’ensione. 
Si igitur, Th. Bentleio auctore, 
codices quosdam hoc ^ dislichon 
omittere ait. Clarkius, id non us- 
quequaque^vcrum cst. ', 

ISL 

132. y . 

134. inXtnrmJyfttK* 

1S6. 'rraljSmr, \i 
142. 

146. ?n«ankw»%/^iT*. 

147. 

163. ht f mrmidtUv, ^ 
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168. »v/£» K* mXAh y*. i 

169. tivrr*int sed uon mpra 

101 . ‘ 

1T2. w ^(U-h tirv, 

174. 175. wT om. 

179. Utuirxi a mantt prima. 
Mox i(K£«Aif'. T I 
187. W tcit T/J. 

19?. )/<«». y 

193. iruxt^Mi Xiitaam. 

SOJ. f^t itrttfcuM text. y^. 

9uct tpuMeii.' 

204. mW. * 

207. Kiiv. 

222 . THi Ttu 

225. et suprascript. 
iirl T»Z dfj^a^His. 

226. v* 

231. ru S’ 

251. ft»iTtve-xn et suprabcr. ftv“ 

t^ffXTO. 

266. fivfM xi^af/rtai. 

270. 

276. tun rin S« et pos^a UsAfv- 

•ir. 

28S. isri. *• 

296. Scriput antiqua manus, 
sed quz paucas admodum no:as 
xnargini addiditj r«JiT* ra rixtt t7; 
•Sum/iftf ^ign» K»t ifirrt- 

<p4m. 

298. araSac; omittit. 

301. hnxtm a manu prima. 

Sll. (sic) Manifesta, sed 
levissima corruptela. Legendum 
enim t; A. In vulgata lec- 
tione inconcinne positum «$, mul- 
to commndiqs iri kuiw supple- 
tum. 

322. /S' «s Us tt/Siai rccte MS. 
Vide supra ad A. 63 U 
337. Tails. 

348. ^egai. * 

354. sed in (&hol. 

marg. dft^onfk ut textiuL. supra 
851. ” : . 

358. tmOXtPi: , 

359. Jhni/tu* »I 
361. nQ'f nontlS*/ 

/ •! 


* oirxs. *a, 

4. l^Aa et versum addit; tJt 
pflffh tx^i mrtu «g> 

39. nTt, 

41. t&tm, 

45. 

46. iu/^»r«. 

•t 49. {«*! St Tfifus* 

53. a a^ir. . 

56. nlyqarat. 

57. fr;|{atra, sed V SOpflr 

61. ItaWfcs a manu prima. w^ave 
ex emend, valde recent i. 

65* «-aAA« S’ iv aevrw. 

72. S4 rei a manu prima. 

75. 9ii((f»AvT»T suprascr. pro 
ria lect. 

90. AiJnes. 

96. 

103. flr«eiS« ^iA<i> ^tA«i>?4f «yae> 

kAvtm. 

107. tfAAtff. 

121. habet, sed pro 122. duo 
sequentes: rdSi vxnx S»> 

T((^ «$ ' rfli S* iy« eJ ftJhct 

seurrx x«i «r tx.»s x<ir«A«|a*. Ad 
ultimam vocem in marg. yp. dya- 

fiuerx. 

123. xttKor fciftr cur 
132. furufuiiM et sic scholia 
diserte. 

112. omittit. 

160. hirfcftum ^ 

180. TtTvaiUftncs dyx'il^'fiiu. 

1 99. artiyt^4 Si t’. ^ 

200. jffcXurtr S 1» pufttr 

203. sttjwt’. • 

21.3. Sa|K0» ifjM. 

0 21% 2(7/ transponit. 

2i2. vnuu * 

25.3. Schol. tufci rSj^d ei y«. 
tihfuteti ftxXiutvl^t Ut videa> 

tur legii>::e uimsk “ 

,256. Tiw bis. 

269. 4ei!r*'i'. 

' 975.>216. Pro his duobua ver- 
sibus unum da^MS. S’ ^ 

SI ;is>«£iilS^ v 
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400. videtur pitmo scriptum 3e 


S77> iftvfinM, ^ 

280. 

£98. xi^/p^nr pro var. lect. 
Idemmendum supra n. 130. 

294. L Xij^uTVif Rt et in fine ver* 

SUS hruiitUt 

302. 9iw/r« pro rttvnt. 

316. eeinti 

^346. iyityninte et SUptascr. ffri* 
ytims, 

351. irdrlttXau 
f352. ex emend. 

357. Jy* text, yf, eg 

rav. " 

369. ht f*. 

381. hyiSut, 

389. 

t S97, aivmuf et suprascr. iiw" 

rwft 


r «Niy4eytv. . 

401. fav/Xf sed suprascr. fUxx. 
4Id tipir. a maiiu prima'. 

417. 'thtxarag 

425. «y xyjxiavg, 

439. M^KUk er supras^. ifUixu. 
444. Mf et a super S. Moz 
lltww et r aliud dper rprius. 
448. xyjfftrrlwi. 

452. • rp». 

457. tplxu 
481. t>a^U. 

496. eivavx ^ uius M 9. 

497. i^ursv et at super 
500. St^xt jx (uc).^ 

527. t’ omtttic. 

540. ToV. 


NOTICE OF^ 

HIEROGLYPHICORUM ORIGO ET NATG^ 
RA : Frolmio in Curia Cantabrigiensi (inComitiis, 
quodaiunU Maximis,) in. Kai. Jid. MDCcrxvi. red- 
tata, turn Rrimum tuUssetpretmiorum, queeab Academia 
Legatis dari talent ffiwttmuis Senioribu.s, sic mincupatis,^ 
Ariium Raccalaw'vts. Comcripsit JACOBUS BAI¬ 
LEY, B. A. Coll. Trin. Schol. CaiitabiiVia:, Typis ac 
Sumtibiih Academicis excudit &c, V&KUnt apmJLong- 
mml <5’ Soc. (§'c. [Pr. 3s. 6V.] 


Am^IpIG th*e vaiious Npiircs instituted ^t Cambridge for*.the 
advaiice^nt of cldssical liuining, a^e four (piriiaps. the most 
importaiii^ m far as Eclates io nrigitlal eoinpoiitimi) <jf Fij'teen 
Giimeas path, given annudlly b) tlip Repn ■•enialivp/ of tin Univeii- 
aiiy in Failiunieiit lo t^D Badielort of At^ of tlio second, and 
two of the iliiid > 6 ^ 1*8 standing, foi the best Disseitations ill 
Latin prose, on sulgects proposed by the iVice-chanccUor and 
Colleges, 8omevhab(usually) within tVro mouths of the 
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day of decision. The successfhl candidates arl distinguished by 
the appellation of Members* Prizemenf —and are denominated 
middle, of senior Bachelors, accordingly as they belong to the 
second or third year of their Bachelorship. It were to be wished 
that the period allowed for composing were longer; as,iftbe^ 
subject be extended over much ground, lie who would hope for 
success dannot for "that time think with propriety of giving his 
attention to anih thing else. This is a point deserving of considers* 
tion: a candidate for these prizes beings generally, at the time of 
writing, not many months removed from a reHowship-examinalion. 
If the period were doubled, the hours cut off from the ordinal^ 
occupations of the da^ might, of (bemselves, be nearly sufficient ' 
for these exercises; and the student be not so immediately .Com¬ 
pelled porte/n soUdo demere de die> As it is, he enters the lists 
for a rcUrwfhip with a manifest disadvantage; and might, upon 
this account only, have to give way to an inferior man. 

In some cases, where the merits of the competitors have«,waiw' 
ranted such a measure, a third prize has been awarded, of the like 
value M'ith the others. Tliis may, of course, happen either in the 
middle, or (as it did in the present instance) in the senior year. 
But one example has occurred, in which the same individual has 
been first of three in b^h years. The student was of St. John’s 
College. 

The subject of the l^isaertation before us, which our readers 
will remember to have seen registered iu a former page of our 
work, is The Origin and Nature of Hieroglyphics ; and is, of all 
others, one whi<m furnishes an ample scope for investigation, as 
may be imagined from this simple truth : that, after all the 
discusnons that have been brought forward from time to time upon 
it, by the Ikeraiy of almost every European nation, no much as 
a single character (with tlie acute ingenuity of Warburton, and 
the extensive erudition of Zoega, a name but too little known in 
this country, to back the attempt) has not been deciphered with 
Certainty upon any one'of the numerous bieroglyphical monuments 
that reibain. Even the monument of Rosetta furnishes no ex¬ 


ception to tills assertion, it being a doubt with literary men, [see 
the Edinburgh Review] whether the l^ien^lyphfcs engraved on 
it are the representatives of ihingt; or of spun^the exponents 
of tMngSi in plainer terms, whether tlie key to this idscripfisra be, 
or be not, what may be termed an hierjoglyphical alphabet ,kind 
with f^ntian one, in which Plutarcti jnforms ns tjianhe figure 

o^the Ibii re^sented the leitttJ, or witli\he rferaietic alphabet 
in Hammers Hierog^hits. * 

This is, we JbeUeye, the first subject that, was ever proposed to 
candidates for tlie ^embers’ Prizes purely of a critical kind; it 
hu been usual to confine these J^sajs to suDjects fi)|f>ral ^ 
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political^ o/ to 5uib as are' coimelcted with tlie more elegant and 
ornamental parts of ancient and modern literature* It was pro¬ 
posed by Doctor Kaye, Master of Christ-College and Eegius 
Professor of Divinity. Tlie example, as Was to be expecteil, has 
been followed; and the very next year the subject given to the 
^nior Bachelors was of the same class. , 

As it is entirely without the compass of *3l publication like 
ours to give a miimle and particular account of a work like the 
present, w^e shall content ourseUes with scanning cS^er its surface 
hastily, and, as we scan, with noting a portion of the frame¬ 
work for inspection, cursorily and in the rough. All can do, 
■ and all indeed that it is the province of a I^teraiy Notice to do, 
is to give our readers a general notion of the work that we have 
in hand. They who wouM have more, must go to the book itself. 

Praise, like the precious metals, is only vUuable where it is be¬ 
stowed with proper limitations: and unqualified approbadon is as 
»itke di^st we tread upon. The best compliment that we can pay to 
the author of the Dissertation on Hieroglyphics, is to tell tire lite¬ 
rary world at large, what was told to the University, to which he 
belongs,— that the said Dissertation was rewarded with the Jirsi 
prize of three, — that, at the wianimotu request and with the con¬ 
sent of the examiners (the Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Colleges), 
an impression of foe hundred copies was jointed at the University 
press free of expense, and presented to the, 'author,—and that this 
distinction was never before conferred upon any successful candi¬ 
date. This is a mere matter-of-fact statement: and this the most 
invidious man living cannot withdraw. 

The book has no preface; and perhaps needed none. The title 
and dedication seem fully to supply the want of this. Of the dedi¬ 
cation, which is very properly addressed to the examiners, it may 
be said with truth, that it is short without being defective, and 
respectful witiiout bein^ fulsome. 

it is well known that, previously to the time of Warbiirton, it had 
become a leceived opinion, that the hieroglyphic characters of 
the E^ptians were so many secret marks, instituted by their 
priqsts, to secure their doctrines from the prying eyes of the curi¬ 
ous. This opinion Lad derived so much validity from the huge 
volumes of the Jesuit Ki/(;her,» added to the^ fact, that the priest- 
hoo&v(Hd ill *after-tinibi^ eol^iloy these characters in that way^ that 
nothingSshort, it should seem, of the penefrative sagacity of War- 
burton ci ^jld h ave di^overeu the cheat, It was necessary to 
state this asTl yWliBimary: and accordingly, in ^rdor that the 
main body pf the^ Essay might nofc be bufthened with the detail, 
<nir authorbas, not injudiciously, prefixed td the an 

Introductory Epistle ;{in which the old notion that hieroglyphics 
ajifs generally coflnccted with mysteiy is exploded, and the trea- 
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tise thu9 made to start clear, with*Warbui ton’s ad&iirable discovery^ 
that this is but the second stage of wiitiug, in the fore-ground. 

Fiojiu Warburton therefoj'e as a basis, added to the more elabo¬ 
rate reseat dies of Zocga, tins Disseitation, as it professes, must be 
allowed to have sprung. The learning and research of the latter.^ 
writer, of whom Denmark has reason to be proud, are indeed^ 
such as, *tn a inaiiiieV, to have sifted the subject,—so far, that is to 
say, as relates to the testimony of antiquity. And upon that, and 
that only, what we aie to know of hieroglyphics must depend. 
The display of materials, which, from a life wholly det'otcd to the 
study, he has been able to amass, is enough almo&t to stagger be- 
bef; and of this very rich fund, ** pressed down,” as it is/ and 
1 unning over,” out author, as was to be expected, has not scrupled 
to avail himself at pleasure. 

The opeping pages of the Dissertation are occupied with a 
clear and sufficiently full account of the first stage of w riting, vihich 
was by actual lepresentatioii of the thing signified; and tlist ndt* 
in the order, and after the airangement, of what is usually teiined 


Written languagey but clusteiingly and by the group. This has 
been called Picfute-tt/titing. Specimens are recoided in the Dis¬ 
sertation as having been found in all the four quaiters of the globe. 
F^pt, by reason lof th^ superior genius of it* iuhabitants, was the 
first to make any material advance on the road to impiovcmciit; 
and accoidingly, findings that in spoken hmguage the ideas of man 
are connected, as it weie, in a chain, they straightway set about 


framing a fatten language upon the same piinciple; which could 
only be effected by making every figure rcpiesent a distinct idea. 
The repiesentations wnuld then admit of continuity just as much 
as the ideas themselves. Thus, in the famous iiisci iption men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch as standing over the aich-way rf Minerva’s 
temple at Saii>, the sentence QUl NASCERIS, QUIQUE IN- 
TERIS, DEUS ODIT IMP1ETATJ2M, was expiesstd by 
the figures of An Infanty An Old Many A liavflty A Fish, and 
A Rivtr-Horsey taken in oider; the ideas of Being hoiti, Dying, 
God, Hiitred, vaid Impiety, being, by agi cement, seveially denoted by 
those figures. Again; lu the insciiptiun on Sethon’s statue (fle- 
rod. 11 . § 141.) the sentence ES EME JTIS OFEBN, ETXEBHS 
EXTIl, might possibly have been 1exprcssed,by u# ofSe^ 

ifiotppoiiitiiig to himself. An Bye, and A Stork; the thre^lgm- 
fying respeitively ihe ideas of Setkon, Sight, and Dn(^^This is 
JUieipglyphn fd wi iting, Pictui e-w i iting wliere^ajyvson should 
send an adcdtiat to his chief of a victoiy gained,IGyan actual lepie- 
sehtatioii v# the field^of battle, the eilemy ilyiiil^, victors pursuing, 
tac. or of thedextent.ot an enemy’s fleet, byi depicting the number 
of vessels; anti the |(ke. > 

But our limits compel us to be iprief; and we* shall bgve rniNn, 
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to extract tio more from the main body of die Dissertation) thaiv 
what will suffice to present our readers with a sketch of the'^FOun 
kinds of hieroglyphical characters (and ttiis seems to be th'e most 
correct enumeration), as dctluced from the celebiated passage in 
piemens Alexandriiius, Strom, v. d. p. Go7* Potter’s Edition.^ 

1. Hie first is called Me cyriolo^icf or propet, hieroglyphic; and 
is where the idea to be expressed is of something visible and capa¬ 
ble of being represented picturally, and, for that reason, so repre¬ 
sented. Of this kind are the figures of The ht/anlf and The 
Old 'Ma»f in the Saitic inscription. Here is no synibtol; a sym¬ 
bol being the representation of one thing byrtlie figure of another, 
or by a figure that is not its own exclusively. 

2. The three remaining kinds are symbolic. The first of these 
is called the proper symbolic bicrogtyphic, and differs from the 
proper, or cpriolopc, hieroglyphic, only in this j that the represen¬ 
tation does indeea copy, or sketch out, thq, form of the thing to be 

' exprAsed, as far as it admits of being copied, or sketched out; but 
cannot, in the nature of the form imitated, succeed in producing 
a perfect or exclusive imitation. Thus the Egyptians, when they 
xvould express the idea of 2'he Sun, drew the figuie of ^1 Circle; 
of 2'he Moon, A Crescent: where it is plain tl^tlhe expression is 
incorrect; the circle being as correct a rti|\resetitatioii of The Full 
Moon as of The Sun, and The, Crescent m/representation at all of 
The Moon when Full. So far as these marks profess to imitate, 
they are cpriologic, ot proper f as they full short of perfect and 
exclusive imitation, they are symbolic. Figures of this nutiiro 
arc therefore denominated by Clemens cyrjotogic symbolic hiero¬ 
glyphics. 

ti. The next of the symbolic '’hieroglyphics is the tropic ; and 
hieroglyphics of this nature are the most common. Thus lure 
was represented by Srfyoke; TheJield (J’battle by Two Jlamls, one 
equipped with g. shield, the other with a bow: Agriculture by an 
Ojc: wheie the figures of speech (as they are termed) pr ttopes, 
respectively employed, are. Metonymy, Synecdoche, and Meta- 
phor. ■ ' 

4. Tlie jremaining symbolic hieroglyphic is called the enigmatic', 
and IS distinguishable fronl tlui frppic hieroglyphic only in this; that 
the-^^Uusioiis^are morasmipKcated, and the trhpes,'by coiiscqiieiice, 
less olbs^ous. 'Xliits, The Sun was represented by a Beetle ;* The 
number Jipe, by a Star j 'The Uloni/t by -a Serpent; aud so on. 

^. B. between the eyriologie,^he tropic^ ajid 

the enigmatic hieroglyphic, may be seen at oAce, and in the same fi¬ 
gure, ill a passage from that curious relic of imtiquity bylJoiapoUo. 
He there iuforuis usJthat the figure of Isis, when written cyriolo- 
gically, meant fi^he Hloddess herself; tropically. The Dog-star, 
HETecdusosacteil (o Isis } cnig/natkaVy, The Year. ^ , 
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•' Of t]ie notes, which are/ perhaps, the most valuable part of 
die Dissertation, and most undoubtedly so iridi respect to die'll 
ture dcvelopement of hieroglyphical writing, we have not rooiu'jLp 
say what we wish. Those, however, in p. 52. and 64. cannot be 
passed over. From the sum of these we learn, that our author lias* 
woved tl)e obelisk,epitomized in Greek by H^rmapion (see Amm. 
Marc. xvii. 4.) to be, not the Lateran, as Sir John Mardiain was 
of opiniofi, but the Flaminian. Hits proof obtained, he has been 
able to compare the hieroglyphics and the Greek with effect. The 
result of which is, that he hat actually succeeded in deciphering a 
sequence of not less jkan Jive hieroglyphic notes. The value of 
this discovery will be the more apparent, when we place before the 
eyes of our readers the followhig considerations : 

1. That, t^though the works that have been written on the subject 
are of themselves enough to form a considerable library, this is the 
first example that has occurred since the days of antiquity o| a se-« 
qucnce of hieroglyphic notes decipheied. 

2. That, by identifying the Flaminian obelisk with the one«hsed 
by Hermapion, and deciphering a part of it in consequence of that 
iilentilication, more is to be expected from that obelisk than from the 
Rosetta stone; Greek inscription upon that stone being evidcutly 
not a translation of thc/iieroglypbics, as appears from the repetition 
of a sequence of not l*ss than forty hieroglyphic notes, first disco¬ 
vered by our author (she p. 72. note); no corresponding repetition 
being found in the Greek. 

3. That tlic discovery, added to what is stated in p. 42. note 2. 

places the authenticity of Horapollo beyond dispute; which is of the 
gitetcT import, as by the learned he lias but too frequently been 
thought of no authority. i 

4. Hiat, as Ammianus Marcellinus is right in bis account of The 
Bee as an hieroglyphic, his autliority (and not on matteis relating to 
Egypt merely) will for the future be better woVth taking. 

5. That the iiiteipretation in question is precisely in unison with 
the interpretation of the Saitic inscription as recorded by Plutarch. 

6. Tliat what Warburton took as the firstprinciple on which to rest 

his theory, viz. that hieioglypbics arc but the second stage of writing, 
is proved to'be correct by this very discovery. ‘ 

J. That from the same spurce it m^y becdeduced, that Father Kir< 
Cher's euoiinous folios*are but a tissue outtsgeoua* falsehoodjimm 
one end to the other. . , ' * ^ 

8. That Zoegs's conjecture tliat the elliptic devices on thfl^belisks 
are proper natn^ derives proof from the said disco yerv*^ d 

9. ThatJYarffarton's supposition, that tu^ intentof the obelisks 

was to re^p^ the military prautes of the Egyptian kings, is eonjitmed 
by the.s4ra discovery^ery nearly without fxi^ptiou; similar elliptib 
devicea* <iccuiTing io^a similar manner iir all ^ obelisks, and aU of 
them therefore dcuotiqg the names of kings V * 
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lOs. That, in order to ^xpress the names of dfi^et'eni kings., diffhr^ 
tftt hierogl^liic marks ate observed to be contained wilhih qm oval 
^idugs on d{fferemi obelisks. ' 

11 . That, from this last consideration, it seems probable^'Uiat tbo 
Monticselian, the Medicean, and the Mahutuean ol>elisks, (which havh 
ihorc modern appearance, and are tfie same ,Mrith resppct to the 
elI4>tic devices, and in other respects as well, with the Ftapkinian) are 
mere transcripts of that obelisk, made in a^r»times; a^ that the 
same is true a fortiori of the Sallustian obelisk, the lithography of 
which is known to have been col at Kotne^ ^ 

IS. That hrom this very observable variation of the marks witfiin 
the elliptic rings upon the different obelisks, a^ded to the great diffi> 
culty of comprehending how proper names could be written after the 
common fashion of hieroglyjl^tcs, and backed by a remarkable passage 
in Horapollo, which at thts preseiit we cannot quote otiierwisc than 
from memory,—er ficof rp etXlyftan ovofta ypd^ovffi,*^ from which, 
not improbably, Zoega's discovery, mentioned in article S. was drawn 
out, it seems not unlikely that the clue to the deveiopement of these 
proper names is an hieroglyphic alphabet. 

IS. That, if this be true, tlie present discovery paves the way to 
such deveiopement. . . 

I't. That the method of coming at such deveiopement, must be by 
coraparitig the coropopent parts of the name fthamestes and that 
which stood for 7%e .with the compon^ parts of that of Ptok^ 
my and others upon the Rosetta stone; it 4)eiDg as certain that the 
radical ])arts of the names must be the same in the Egyptian and in 
the Greek, as that the formative should be different. The proper 
name of The Sun may hav;^ been read Osiris. See Macrob. Satur- 
nal. I. *21. " . 

15. Finally, that the proof relating to the identification of the Fla- 
iniiiiau obelisk in p. 32. note 1. and the interpretation of a portion of 
that obelisk in p. 6'4. note 1. corroborate each other reciprocally. 

As the discovery, therefore, is of so much importance, we caii 
'^hardly do justice to our author without giving it as expressed iu 
his own words ; which may serve also, once for ail, ns a specimen 
of the 6*tylc and manner in which the Dissertation is uritteii. 

** Quod ad Schemata ilia -clliptica attinet, quse iu ubeliscis fere 
omnibus interdunt simplicv, in^erdum eti%m occurrunt bina, posterio- 
ris hj^us genei'il nota^^m* apt sept endeckii in 'obelisco Fiamiiiiy oni- 
iiiuonfmriri :* in lalcre^ilicet australi-ipiatyor, quod et in bureali 
contigit/necnoii etiam in occideutali; i.quinque autem in oiicntali, 
Quorum om Lium, si nmq,v a alterumve errorem excipias ab bicroglyptu 
profectum, (ex«ilfj5ltI0i''sil cJreuli omUsio in meridionali latere ob’e- 
lisci,) eadem omiiinoi ut videtpr, ratio esi. Pro^noniinibus propriis, 
hieroglypliice express)^ sumenda esse hme scllknitda zsecum putave- 
ram, ante lectaiu nu|^r'*Aiioiiymi de tabula ^jloscttana epistolam. 
Vide RIus. Crit.oTom. il.jp. 202. Cf. etiam Zoeg. p. 46'3. Ceterum 
'^nc medm conjectoram duo \4l prmserliin firmare viilerttur. Uuum 
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•^uidem, qui>d nu'^quam ovai^in*obtiliscia figune conjiigatse reperiuil^'' 
tur, D^si avU cujubdam ope ho\iy^tipov\ quem, ctiainsi illic loci 
iiuUa de circuity supra avis capuit pleruDiqtie suspense facta sit mentio, 
Horapollhiis tameii vulpanserem ‘?sse quovis pignore cQiitendam, 
eunde quo Jilium significare, I,pcuni cxscribain; ’Ytiy bk fhvXoftevtn 


yp6^l>ai ‘jf^vaXwvtKa Sotypatptfvfft, roi^O' yitp rX.^Siov fiXoreity&TaToy 
virapjfet. Ka.% yap bSSiKitrui irore'eis ro iruXXi}^)d^vat avy toIs riKVots, o 
re varrip nal ii fit'frtip avrov avOatperus Siboatriy eavrous rci7c Kvpriydis, 
ovus ra reKva itaaufOif' finrpp airiav rois \iyvirrion ebo^e oefiiSeiv 
ro $wov. I. 33. Alteruni est, quod super harura superiore ovatarum 
figurarum ^pis fere semper designatur cum palniite, vel flosculd, yjel« 
si malis, sreptro, bkiis sufTnlta heiuicyclis. Quaiii cum Amtniaho 
PfarcelHno (xvii. 4.)proi7ege accipiciidam esse rnecum Iiabeo p'ersua- 
sissitnurti. Verba ejus siirit; '* Per speciem apis niella coniicientis 
indicant Regem; moderatoricumjucuiididatc aculcos quo(|ue iunasci 
deberc his sr^nis ostemfenles.” Ceterum et hoc vidit auctor Anouy- 
nius supradielm; a quo, ut videtur, lioriim studiorura amantes per- 
mulia, iicc injuria, sperabunt. Vide Mus. Crit. 7b»i. ii. pk 203. ^ 
Ncc vero impcdimeulo illud erit, quod dc ape aliter coiistitiiit llora- 
poll. i. 62. Qum cnitn pro Populo Regi morem gerente apis iiiter> 
dum ponebalur, cadem alius, \ol faedius, de ipso Rcge intelligi po- 
tiiit. r'iiteiidurii^Rsl liano apis figuram, quam Kircherus papilionem ’ 
dracontoiuorpliut)ft.cuin thyrso papyracco juiiceovc, sive inascam 
./EgyptiuL-aiii, nuncupiit (d£d. iEgypt. tom. ill. p. 18.3. ]95. 19 ^. 206 .), 
alii autem forniieani aiaiqra, ab apibus nostrqtibus aliquantuni discrc- 
pare. Verum, quoniam in ol)eliscis pra>teT scarab^eum unuin tantuni 
reperitnr animal ex insectorum aligeroium classe, hoc illud pularim esse, 
cui apis A'ocabulutu interpieles indidere. Ceterum reni extrd^ dubiuin 
poiiit obcliscus SalUistianus; in quo apes, quae occurrunt, furmam 
iuduerc usitaliorem curavit Ronianus lapicida. De apibus cousulas 
Ariatot Hist. An. V. 22 . ix. 40. iElian. de An. 1 , 5 p. 60. \. 10 . 11 . 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xi. 5. 17 . &c. Senec. de Clement, Virg. 

Georg, iv. ^ 

** Quibus quidein positis, cumque llermapionis interpretatione cob 
latis, geiniuas ittas sic constitutas jugatasqoo iiguras, *in hoc obelisco, 
regis Uhaincsiis laudes concitiente, sic fere Graece expouendas judico; 
BA2LAEY2 PAMEmiX, HAIOT IIAK. Eadem quoqub sche¬ 
mata jnvenies inter notas niinusculas circa stylobatam capitelloinque 
exaratas. In cujusque lateris capitello ad finem orationis prostant 
ab ore dei (Apollinis vidAtcet, quod supib observattim est, sive On, 
teste,Herod. H. 144.)*proofeuntis. tJltiSna pumium nota glolm^ ille 
est fluobus basUiscis, sifvc ufieis, omatus, additis interduni'^iuiis alis 
Tulliirinis. Quaiu, dum HcfUpoUincift iiitueor ^1. 1 .), idem wlere puto 
ac Gir»:cum alksyo^uis. Exinde iiniuscqiusqcre.« 9 filjipiiMf^ic dictae, . 
crediderim has'voces fiu^m eonstitiiere; Ba!uA£YE PAMESTHS, 
PIAIOY ITA12 ' • 

We had alinostonmjtedto observe tliatra'idie Dissertation issiilv ^ ; 
Joined an Appehdtg^ comprising what are considered as the ^ 
translations^ of hierogl/phid monuml^ts* that are. 

A* k 


On the worship of ^esta. ddl 

These are^ the Gr^k epitome of tRe Flaminian obelisk by Heiv 
inapion, and the Greek iikcription on the Rosetta atone. Notes 
and Latin versions are add^d; and wc have reason to believe .that 
these two monuments of antiquity are no where to be found in so 
correct a state as in the present volume. In the first paragraph of 
Hermapion, Zoega, i * his improved edition, had omitted the 
words HAIOT JJAIS ; which are found in every otlirf copy. 
If this omission had been ovci looked, and Zoega’s text been 
taken as a standard, the discovery we have stated might never have 
been made. The use of the supplemental parts of the C^reek in¬ 
scription, by Porson, together with Heyne's Latin translatiqn, was' 
afforded to Mr. Bailey by the Society of Antiquaries of London; 
whose liberality on this occasion he thus acknowledges: Hujusce 
inscriptionis, sic expletic, usum mihi humanissime concessit Soc. 
Aiitiquar. Londineiisis. Idem dictum puta de Latins, qute ad- 
jecta est, interpretatione a Chr. G. IJeyne, Profess. Sodal. Honor. 
.Gotting^ expressa.’* 


SOME OBSERVATIONS^/ 

On the TVorship of T^csta, and the llo^tire, in Ancient 
Rome: with an account of the Thstal Virgins, 

BY G. H. NOEHDEN, LL. 1>. 

PART II. [Continued from No. xxix. p. 130.] 


It does not appear that there was any dilference of degree, or pre- 
eiiiiiieiicc, among the Wstals, eveept that which might arise from 
ajMiiority. One of tliein, nideed, is termed Vir^o Maxima ; (see 
SuetOD. Jul. 83. Domit. 8. Valer. Max. 1 .1. 7. Plin. £p. iv., note of 
Gronovius ad Tacit. Ann. iii. 6<)., and other passages); but Aiaj'taie 
means iio^iiore than the eldest, or senior. Ovid calls her natu maxi¬ 
ma. Past. IV. 6’3i}. 

Igne cremat vitulae, qua nalu maxiaia Virgo ; 

And Tacitus uses l^he expres^on, f^tustmim^ which inrrely relates to 
age, ontgnio) ily., Annal. 33A Vibidiam Virgttlum Vextafium vetvs- 

tissmamvrpvit Pontificis maximi aurcs adire, efementiamexpetere. 2t 
seems, how<wer, that upon the Maxima, or senior, certain functions 
Were imposetfV«*^ di>. sn mc manner, dislingfiUhed her above ?lie 
others. Dio Cassius ^ig^tes her station by the term that 

is, to be in the sitiiation*of scitior, and to discliarge the duties belonging 
to it. The passage to whicIH allude, is Iib. ljv. p. cd« 

Heimar. Ho is speaking of^lTre that broke out at Rrtme, (in the time of 
^O. XXXII. • Cl.Jl. . VOL. XVI. * X 
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Augustun, a. U. C. 740.)» and reached the temple of Vesta: «al to 
--~vphs TO ^Emialoy A^iicrro, Hiffre mi rh r^ptt ih re to naAdrio;* fnrb rHy 
iAXify ieiTTUpBimy yap upetr/Jevovaa airSv ereTi^Xtnv) Ayaxo/ui^yai, 
hxl T^y rov irpem rov Atof olk’lav reBlfytih—reached the 
temple of resta, ho that the sacred relies were earriea to the Palatium 
hp the other holy virgins (their senior being blind), and deposited in 
•the hodse of the priest of Jupiter, We are to inter that, if the senior 
virgin had not been disabled by bliodness, it would have been ex- 
elusively her business to carry those sacred articles. In this view, she 
may be said to have been at the head of the establishment: but wc 
do not i^ud that she had any control or aatliority over the others. 
Ill another passage* (^lib. lAxix. p. 1358. liii. ^l. ed. Reimar.) Dio 
speaks of one of the Vestals under the denomination of Apj^uptia, 
vliicli undoubtedly was the Maxima, thus distiugiiislied from the 
rest of them. 

rroiii the inviolability and sanctity which neie attiibuted to the 
Vestals, they weie frequently iriiule the depositaries of valuable 
objects, such as important records, last isilK, and the like. ThAi 
abode was regarded as a place of sanctity aiiYl perfect security'* and 
every thing, iii the bauds of such keipors, must not oiil^ Ik* safe, but 
also exempt from the ruiiosity and inquisitiveness of the world. 'I'he 
testament of ,Iuiius Caisar Iiatl been coniniitted by him to the care of 
the first Ve^tsA, nrgo Festalis Maxima ; ' see Siieton. Jiil. 83. The 
will of 31aik Aiitoi.>4i'as entrusted to tb' Vestals; and uheii Ocfa\i- 
us Caesar reqiiiiid Uipm to deliver ft up.M'hey refusal to do so. This 
is related hy Plutarch (Anton. 58.): Ttrrov he sul IT\ay> ms, ’Ai'rsi- 
viav T&v virnrikm', vKoKXexivuTpai TrpoirpXaki^iinryvt (vXt'tfTTn yup 

7)e«j'rtiu0»/ff«r uvrp Ttpi rov avarprtreit le) airohp6yrei irpMs Ka/- 

trapa, i.at irepi Tbir 'Arrui/ov hittdrjKiiy iyivoyto pijevrnt, ra yeyfuift/ieytt 
ovvtih&Tbi’ uvicuvTO h’ ahrat intpa rati 'liirroifft irapOfX'ou, kui hniirapus 
airovyro\, ova thiakitv rl ht /halXoiro XapftAkny, oiVoe ff.^\ruoi * 

iXaftey o7<y rXBur. -^Titia^ and Planeus, friends oj Antvuy, and m(n 
oj eonsnlar 'rank, finding thenntlres ill treated by ('feopatra, bi- 
cause they had apposed her schtme of accompany hi g Antony ht hii, 
campaign, destrUd to Ctesar, and informed hid oj the tistonnnf i f 
Oniony, as they knew its contents. The will was diposited with the 
Vestal I irgins ; and when i'aisar demanded it from them, they ironid 
not give it up, saying, if he wanted it, he must com and take it. He, 
thcirjore, did go, and took it. The will of .\ugwshis was likewise depo¬ 
sited in that snnt luary; see l^cit. rAnii. i. 8 Suetou. Aup. 101. 
Other reeoiils wen* occasionally k^it t^tCi-e. Dio* Cassius;' foi ex¬ 
ample, mentions, thbt tile treaty loneluded between tliC Triuinsirs 
(Octavius, Antony,, and Lepidus), and Sextus PomyKius (the son 
(ft Cm Pui^peiush In lire year of RulKMi.'i'Pli#, niffs halged with 
the Vestnts; lib. XLViii. p. 554. cd. Keimar.: Toern piv aZy 
evyOiprPoi nni aayypwldiptyot, ra ypappartiu rats iepiiats- rati 
, &eerdp6(vo'ik srhptlkaridtvTo,-^having (umt to this coneivsioK, and 
yirawn. up o oompaett^ they laid up the Record pf it with the Virgin 
Prieitesses, This treaty is agaii^ spoken of p. 56'S. lin. 
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Pompeius iftid vio^tcd it: C^ctavim then took Haway-froitiUie 
Ve8tals> AIhI destroyed it. I *0 a»y Knltra^ fiaVur rouro, -ra Tff 
fUtta r-i rij*’ avfi^avu$ ^eiXero gropa rfii' deiitapOiyioP, Appian 

aieu^tions the same treaty, and its being kept by the Vestals, l^ll. 
CiV, V. 73. (ed. Schweighauscr.): ’Es ravra avve^iruv, Kttl raDra trvyeypi" 
ipayro, xai eavmnvavrot icat rais Upais ir<^tOey{fif ^vXfftrtretv iirejopay, — 
upon these artictes thejf came to an agreement, rSdnved them to writ- ' 
and signed and sealed them, and sent them to Rome to the holy 
Virgins to take care of. {ii another place, Dio notices an arrange- 
ment made between Octavius and Mark Antony, wlucii was alsd con¬ 
signed to the Vestals. Lib. xlviii. p. 534. lin. 26 . ed. HcA^iar.; Kai 

€s bcXratts ypetpavres, cat Karaatip^vSifityoi rals dehirapQiyois 
tpvkhTrsiv ehotrur. 

What has thus far been observed, marks the respect and venera¬ 
tion with wliirh the Vestals were regarded, and the authority and 
influence which they hud witli the people. The honoivr!i and privi¬ 
leges which they enjoyed, nttsed their station to a high degree of 
dignj^: and it could not have tailed to be an object of ambition and 
ri\^lry among those who were (jualitied to attain it, if those ndvan- 
i4dges li.id not been thought to be e({aa]led or surpassed hy the severity 
aiid rigour with which the violation or neglect of their tliity w'as 
punished. This i.s aitother view of the ])icture to winch wc now must 
turn oui eyes. Their life was by no means a life of^stority and priva¬ 
tion; blit it required the scrupulous oh^cufd^e of some leading 
jmiiits whU'h weie enjo! d. Else they si'cii^> have lived in ease and 
'<plendoui'; and they were not evrludcil from the inlen ourse iif Iheir 
friends, and the aniuseinCnts of socioly. Every one hmi access to 
their maii'-ioii; it was only forbidden that, at night, aiis male siioiiKI 
remain there, Dionss. Halic. ii. 67 . etl. llei.ske.: fjfJa bC 
noheis dirtipytrai twv fhivXopevwv elairvur rvtrwp bi olbtpt twp fip/it- 
Pbji' trni/XifruaOfu Oepis,-r-no one is in the day-lime prevented from 
entering their abode ; bnt in the mgkt no male is allvived to remain 
there. They were themselves not resliained in their going out and 
coruiiig ill, only that in their whole demeunuur ntiiet propriety and 
decorum were tA he ub'<erved. In a passage, <|Uoted heftii’e from Dio 
Cassius (lib. xlvii. p. .>(U. Iin. 54i. ed. Reimar,\ aliii'^ioii i.s made to 
a Vestal, coming home from a banquet 01 dniiier fiiro hei:rrov ); and 
JVlacrobiiis (Saturn. 1 :. p. p. 39'2. ed. Zeuiie) gives an accotnit of an 
eiitcrlaiinncnt, at which four WstaU, who are luentioncd by iiatne, 
were present, jjl'liis was, {hdeed, a sort of sacerdol.d banquet, given 
by JU.prie&t of Mars (^ianieii lilariis) ; but h/e Jiavc no rcaspii to 
suppose, that they wrould have been resiricted from attending it.Tif it 
bad been the eiileriaiiimcnl of aAy other iinlividual, provideil nothing 
occurred ibeonsistriutjvith their holy character. Decency amk pro¬ 
priety were required iif their dri‘s.s and outwani appearance. Of the 
loanpcr in wlii(‘b tii^ were’ usually atlired, some idea may be formed 
from the rcpresciitationa^bat are formed on coins and medals, and 
forded by some stutq^^ See, for in.stance, Mput&ocon's Antiquity 
vul. i.’^art 1 . ooyk ij. chap. 6. p. O'o. and voi. it. p. 1 . b.i. cli. 
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p. 30. also Supplement, vol. i. p. 66. Tjieir dn&s was matron-lfkti, 
and consisted of along robe (stola, Plin. Enf. iv. 11.), and a vtdl coTer> 
ing the head, together with the infula^ ^r bandeau or fillet, the 
Mtta, or bandelets (which seem to have been a sort of appendage to 
the in/uld), and other emblems of priesthood, (^arififiara Kal ra Xonra 
trupaviifta ri/s lep/funn-ris. Dionys. Hal. il. 67* ed. Keiskc). One of 
their garments is piirtii-ulariscd by the name of earbasm (Valer. Max. 

1 . 1. 7f)> Greek, eirOtis Kapwatrlptf (Diooys. Hal. ii. 6'8. ed. Reiske), 
and seems to have been a sort of fine vest, thrown over the other 
dress. Pighius, in a note to Valerius Maximus, (t. 1. 7* Tom. i. p. 10'. 
ed. Torrent. Leid. 1720.) observes: Nonius doeet earbasunt esse 
f allium <i serico vel tepui lino, quo feminee divites amicianiur. It is, 
of course, to be presumed, that they were arrayed somewhat diifer- 
cntly, when they were actually discharging some of their sacred func¬ 
tions, from the manner in which they were commonly habited. For 
example, \r4c” they were sacrificing, they wore a soit of square cloth, 
which covered the bead from behind, and hung down the back. It was 
white, with a purple edge; and fastened by means of a clv.sp or* 
buckle, whence it uas denominated suffibulum. Festus, undcr'i/his 
word, (lib. xvii, p. 51-3. ed. Delpbin. 1700.), describes it in this ma.j 
nert Suffibuhim est vestimentum album, prtelextum, quadrangulum, 
oblongum, quod in capile P'irgines Veslales, cum sacrijkant, habere 
solent: idque comprehenditur. The figures of Vestals, which 

arc seen upon coins ..'n(^nedals, and the statues which exist repre¬ 
sent them, almost witmut any exception, with short hair. It seems, 
therefore, as if it had been required of them to cut their hair, and 
wear it ill a simple and uiiadorued manner. The cutiing of the hair 
is established by a passage in Pliny (N. H. xvi. 85. Tom. ill. p. 
I-IS. ed. Bip.), where a certain uncieut tree, at Home, is .spoken of, 
on which the Vestal!> were in the habit of suspendins their hair. 
The tree, which was a lotos, was thence called capillala. The 
words are these: Anliquior ilia {\oXoy) est, sedinnrta ejns tetas, qu^ 
capillala dicitNr,quonimi I'cstalUnn Firginum capillus ad earn defcr~ 
tur. 'J'lic devoting or ofibriiig u)» of the hair was, in some instances, 
regarded as a rc’igiDiis act; and probably the hanging it up on that 
tree, in the case of the Vestals, had a sinular meuiiing, by which they 
might figuratively signify, that they had devoted themselves to the 
aervice of the giulvless. Wc; are not informed by any other passage 
ill the iinciciit writers, as far as I know, wliether this rite of carrying 
the hair to the ancient loto.s tree was, at djfierent tiiqes, or frequently, 
rejieated by the Veials, or whether «it w^iw- only owce perfoibied. 
iinmcdiately after thoir reception and consecration. The people 
appear to have beheld with jeatoiisyMiul disapprobation ai» departure 
fron* the venerable costUme. Seneca (I'Accrpt^i^aDJtrov. WL 8.)» speak¬ 
ing in d^f^^ bf a certain Vestal, alleges as an argnnient in her favour. 
Non itli luxuriosioir ; rfnd Livy, oh the 'other band, (iv, 44.), 

' mentions one>" by;.thV^name of Postuiiiia, yJio, by a disi'egard of that 
deconmi, was^not only censured for levitjlvin her demeanour, but 
. iaeuittl^tfac suspicion of uncJiastity, ^nd vj^as tried f^r her life: j^odm 
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otmo Poaittmittf flrgo YestaliSf de ineestu causam dixit, criminit 
innoxia ; ob mipirionem propter cultum amoenUn'em ingenium^ue 
Hb^ius, qudm Virginem derrt,parvm abhorrms famom. AmpUatoM, 
t^inde absolutam,pro coUegii sententid, Pmtifex Maximus abstinere 
Joci.\ cofique sancte potius, qudm 8cii^,juasit. ** In tlie same year'' (Jt 
was tile year 33(> of Rome, or 417 before QbrisO^“ Posturaif, a Vestal 
Virgin, was tried for incontinence, though innocent of the crime : slie 
bad given a handle for that iiiipiitation by her mode of dress, which 
was more gay, and her itianncrM, which were less reserved, tliao be¬ 
came, a Vestal, Sentence was stayed, and she was s^sequeutly 
acquitted ; but the Pontifex Maximus, in conformity wilh^be resolu¬ 
tion of the coifegium of pontifts, admonished her to abstain from 
levity of conduct, and in her attire more to attend to gravity and 
propriety than to elegance.'^ Another instance of the same kind 
occurs Liv. vin. 15 .; C. Sulpieio Longo, P. Petto, consulibus — 
£0 anno Minucia Vcstalis, mspecta primo propter muAdiorem justo 
cultum, imimuittta deinde apud pontijices ab iodice servo; cum deereto 
coi^^jussa essef sacrh abstinere, —“in that year” (41? of Home, 336 
^l>4ore Christ,) “ the Vestal Minucia, having incurred suspicion on 
account of licr dress, which was too fine and gay, and being subse¬ 
quently informed against, before the pontiffs, by u slave who betrayed 
her, slic was first of all by a pontifical decree snupended from her 
sacred functions,"—and she afterwards paid th^^feit of her indiscre¬ 
tion with her life. The jealousy whieh was^^rinertained* of the virtue 
of the N'estals, may sometimes have proved fatal to an individual 
that was really innocent. This was thought to be the case with one, 
called Cornelia, whom the En)))eror Domitian ordered to be burieil 
alive: of which further mention will be made hereafter. 

From the two passages of Livy last quoted, viz. iv. 41., and VIIr. 
I.;., it i't seen, that the Vestals were placed under the authority and 
jurisdiction of the Poulifex Maximus, and the Collegium Ponlihcum, 
collectively. And it is expressly said by Dioiiys. Halic. (U. fi 7 -cd. 
Keiske), t^traTrrtt re cod seXaorai enra nififty eiaiy o! iepoipdvrai, — t/u’^ 
are vnda' the jurisdiction oj the pontiffs. Eve.n when the power and 
dignity of the Pontifex Maximus were vested in the Emperors, as it 
was since the time of Augustus (Suctoii. Aug. 31.), the other pontiifs 
sat with them in council and judgment. Thus Pliny (Ep. iv. 11 .) 
says of the tyrant Dumitiau when he was going to condemn Cornelia, 
reliqvos powiijices convocafit. The authority of the pontiffs over the 
Vestals generally, is iqtimatqd bj' (iellius (i. 12 ,) in this passage: Virgo 
autem, Vcstalis simul est capta, atque in iitrium Vestm deducla, efjpoittf- 
ficibus tradita. 

The tWQ great delinquencies, for which the Vestals underwent 
severe punishment,"Were the neglect and extincliop of the Infly fire, 
and the violation of their chastity. .The first was, comparatively, a 
ininor offence when measured wiUi the latte^, at least as far as the 
consequences to tlie indiafdiial arc considered; though it sometimes 
implicated'her ia tlie'jfecond, or heavier chargtf, Jbccausc it was infer-- 
‘red, tiAt the /Ire liaA gftn^but, on account of the impurity of the 
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jMestes^, who had to watch it< This we lem from Diof^ys, HaK h$ 
two passages, viz, ii. (> 7 . ed, llciske: mXJm ftkv oiv koI HWh ioKei 
fisifvvftafa Tiii obx vietiperwvni roes Upols, fiaXtffra ii If o^ims too 
m)p 6 s,—iAfire seem to he aeveral different proofs that the Festal did 
not diseharge her Junttions in purity, but the chief one h the extinc- 
tioH oj tlte^'e.^ An4 11 . (Jfl., he relates that the Vestal j£niilia was, 
in danger of periaiiiiig, under the presumed charge of unchastity, be¬ 
cause the holy fire was gone out, through the neglect of a young 
Vestal, to whom d^niilia had'delegated the care of watching over it. 
She was prjtscrved from the fatal consequences with which she was 
threalenef/, hy a §ort of miracle. Compare Valer. Max. i. 1 . 7 . . It 
was, however, not always, that so alarming an inference was drilwn 
from the extinction of the holy fire; raueh probably depended upon 
the slate of tlie times, when such an accidetil happened. If it was 
a period of luitiunal misfortune and calamity, then woe to the unhappy 
Vestal, whotn that mischance of having sufl'ered the fire to be extiii' 
guislicd befcl. She was certain to become the atoning victim for 
the afiiiction of the people, and by her death to satiate the irrit^^ed 
prejudices, Jn ordinary times the natural and obvious cause of^ 
similar accident seems to have been more readily admitted. It 
usually happened in llie night, when the guardian who was to watch 
was overcome w^h sleep: it was neglect and inattention which ‘ 
naturally caused su^L.;in accident, and no miraculous influence, what¬ 
ever superstition mighi^.makc of it. This is very sensibly remarked 
by Livy (XXVI n. II.): Th:rruit animos hominum ignis in adc f'rstee 
extinctus.—/d yuanquam, nihil portendentibus Deis, ceierum ncgli^ 
gentih htmen 6 acciderai, tamen ^c. But if the Vestal, for this fault, 
was not brought into danger of her life, by means of the supposed 
crime of uuchastity, sho did not escape a severe punishment. This 
consisted in bodily castigation: she was scourged, or lieateii with 
rods. Liv. xxviii. 11 .—ignis in adc Vesta exstinctus; casaqae 
ffegro esi Vistalh eujus evstodia nottis ejus fuerai. Festus under 
the word Tgnis (Lib. x. p. 176* ed. Delphiu. * 1700 .); Ignis Vesta si- 
quando interstinctus esset, Virgines terberibm effciebanlur a Ponti- 
fiee. Vfder. Max. i. 1 . fi.; P. LictniopoHtifici maxima Virgo Vestalis, 
qma quMum mete pardm diligens aterni ignis emtos fuisset; digna 
rimt est, qua ftagro admonerelur. The expression of Valerius Max., 
Jiugro admonm'e, hr JUtgro cadete, ot verberibus tffeere, uasanafli^ct- 
ed appearance, and I am inclined to yfefrittbe cuiendatiqu which is 
suggested by some commentator^ (see theze^ition of Tor^utius), viz. 
fiagi/d Admonerelur. Flagro > a^oncre, for to chastise, to scourge,' 
would not be an' uuusual phtase. cTliis mode of punisiiiuent^ to 
whicl^the Vostalswere sobject, is mentioned by Dionys.^ Hal. ( 11 . 67 , 
ed: Reiske), ria pkr dXXo rt rwy eXarTovuv hpaprapoinras pafl&ois pawsif 
‘yo 0 vres ,—those tehp commit my ‘of the minor offences they scourge, 1 
leith rods. And hjt.I^atarch (Nutu. 10 .): KoXatrtv hi rwv pitv ukXwv 
hpoftrifftarisv wapdeyeit,’-^he jn&&Ament of the Vestub fot 

itny ether frahs^bion but ike oioktmn op^keir^ tkastity^ 
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tn flr^pei or wtHcta itseeniil, the supreme PontiflF 

vrjfii liib owu liaiid i ib/ Pli^rch adds, fov fjfyifrrw tlot^i^inos 
2oi»rQ*,—/Ae Pentifix^ Maxmus adminii^ing tbe dmipUne, ^'bat 
tii0 task might b(f t^nsfenvd by him to some other pontift'is obvip^, 
and borne out by the passage in Dionysius just quoted, where the 
word /la/rriyovires, in the plural number,' assigns that duty to the 
poiitiflTs collectively ; and by Livy(xxviii. 11.), wiio*says, '^Utesaque- 
nagro est Veslalis—^‘iissu P. Liciiiii Pontificis,"—sslie was scourged by 
“ ot'der of tlic Potitifex Maximus," therefore, not by his own hand. 
That P. Lieinius, tliough here simply deuouiinated pondfe.x,. wa» 
Poiitifdx Maximus^ wc know from Valer. Max. (i. 1 . u) 7 'hat 


chasUsement was severe: for it was sometii^cs applied\to the 
naked body —firm' ore Kal yv/urt}*', (Plut. Num. 10.), in which case care 
was taken that no oficncc was given to decency. For the cxccuiioQ 
took place in a dark corner, and behind a curtain: so at least I 
believe the words of Plutarch are to be iiiter|)rete<l, fJflorjjs iv iruXtVT 
irc/y vapaTeivof.tfvii$. Dionysius Halic. and Valerius Maxtmus have a 
legen^of a poor Vestal, who had suffered the lA>ly hre to go out, but 
wajiHmved from the fearful consequences of her neglect, by the 
W/tinediate ititerimsition of the goddess. Sec Dionys. iinl. ii. (i8» 
Reiske. Valer. Max. i. 1. 7* 

But dreadful was the punishment of her who was convicted of 
having \ioiated her chastity. It was death, and jFlie most horrid 
death that eaii he conceived (oiimorotpetmys. lial. Ii. ()S>): 
the unhappy ofi'eiider was huric<l alive. The was called incestutf 
crinim inresfus, ineestum, set/us incislU hrimen incestif stuprum, 
ffimen fitupri, jH'obnm. See Liv. iv. 44. vili. IJ. xxii. 57* Pli». 
Ep. IV. II. Festus V. Probt'tt/nh The criminal was denominated 
inccsttt (Plin. Ep. iv. U.) The Pontifex Maximus, together wilhtbo 
other poutifts, were the judges (see above). Tbe scnteuce, if she. waa 
found guilty, was, to be buried alive, viw^ defodi (Liv. Sueton. .Plin .); 
c&va caropvrrcflrfldt (DitMiys. Hal. Plutarch.) The spot, where this 
dreadful judgmeut was executed, was near tJie Porta Collina of 
Borne, within the wails of the city. That gate was on the uorthr 
east side, and M up to the Callis Qmrimlis and Viminnlii, whence 
it seems to have deiived the name of CoUiua. It was also telledt 
Porta tiuirinalif and AgonemUt u^d subsequently likewise portf^. 
Saifiriaf from its byiug upon ono of the great public roads, the Vi 0 
Salaria. (See the writers on ancient Roqie; for example, Marlianutr^ 
Fabricitts, Poiiatus, in Gijeyu 'Jliesaur. Antiqg. Rom. Tom., iljp« 
It il to be policed, that tlieitpot ^udjcd to was fvithin the town, as la 
particularly remarked by the anoient writers— ivros too T&'xovsy Diynyf* 
Ifal. (II. 67' VIII. S9' ed, Reiske); irrder^s ird^fuf, Plutaicb. (Num. 
10.) It snems that ther Vestals, as holy ^persons, were ge^ral|jf 
buried within the town, not, qs othi^ Without the# walls: ana tJw 
distinctiw was evdh. maihi^ined with such of them ps were buried 
alive, for the most hcinim offence. There is apaqmge,frQia a speech 
of Af. Cato de A¥g»fi^preserved iu Festus, undejr the word JP*^ 
(jyb. XIV? p. 3^. qd. Pelpnin.), wjiich confirms this: Adjicft 


; quoque (M. Cuto): Firgine$ Vestalei, Aeerdotio exauctcratat gua 
incesii damnatat^ vitae suntt qu^msacru Veat^e matris poUuis- 

sent.fiectamettf licet nocentes, exirit urbem obruebantur, eedin Campo 
froximi Portam CoUinam, qui sceleratiu vocetur. That the place was 
called Campus SceleratuSt as is here said by Cato, is also mentioned 
by Livy (viii. and this author appears justly to suppose^ that it 
had tliabappcilatiort from the .very circumstance of its serving as the 
ground, where the fiolliited Vestals were interred —Sceleraio Campo, 
vredot ah incesto id ei loco nomen factum. He farther says, that it 
ad pfli tam Collinam dextrd via strata, near the porta Collina, 
on the r^it hand of the road,” which right hand, 1 presume, is to be 
nnderst(^d, as you vaent out of the gate. And Plutarch describes it 
as ground somewhat rising, (Num. 10.), o^pvs yewbris, vaparelvovaa 

ir6ppbi. 

It is impossible to read the details of such an execution, as they are 
given by Plutarch (Nuin. 10), without shuddering. In the ground 
that has been described, a subterraneous chamber or cell of small 
dimension (cardyetos oIkos ob fiiyas, Plut. ^um. 10.; alsov^alled * 
oiicrifia, ibid, Dioiiys. Hal. ii. Peiske. Cubiculum subiif'^'a- 
neum. Plin. £p. iv. ll.)—was' formed (mraaKrvaSeTai), into wlin^/. 
.you descended from above aviadev, Karu/3oeri»'). There were 

^aced in it a couch or bed (j:\ivn hwearpupivti), a burning lamp, and 
a few necessarieVk^^f life {a-Kop^aX t&v npns to Syv uyayicatwv ppn^elni 
rives), such as brC'^.^L/water, milk, and oil. It would have been 
impious, according to Ttutarcli, to destroy by hunger, a life that had 
been consecrated by the most holy rites (d/onep a^oaiovpivMv to fxfi 
bia<l>6elpeiv oQpa rais peylarais KaOupupivov &yiiTTt.iats). The 
wretched victim, it is to be imagined, chiefly perished by suffocation. 
For the cell was closely shut, and overlaid with earth, as soon as she 
was descended (r^s be \'ara/3a(nis, tiaraKpovrerai to o’lKrjpa yijs 
dwOev eni^opovpivfis). The whole proceedings were tcrrilic. The 
delinquent was conveyed to that place of horror in a litter, so fasten¬ 
ed up, and covered from without, that nol even a sound or groan 
could escape from it. She was thus carried through the market-place 
ibi ayopas; com))arc Dionys. Hal. viii. 89> Reiske),*whiicthe|)eople, 
in fearful silence, made way, and followed speechless, impressed with 
the awe of thb frightful ceremony. No sight, says Plutarch, could be 
more shocking, nor was there ever a day at Rome more gloomy<and 
aorrowfiil. When the litter had arrived at it# destination, the attend¬ 
ing oflBcers (ot irripeTai) unloosened the tcovering. » The chie^ or 
Je^er, of tlie i^riests (9 t&v iepiuv S^pf)(jH, that is, of the pontiffs;' sec 
Plim'Ep. IV. 11 .), having made a silent or secret prayer {ebj(as nvas 
iiKoppbras votriaapevos), spreading oift his hands towards heaven, as 
if to rail the to witness, how dire a necessity required this act 
feoJ jfeipas Uvaiili'as 0 eots npb r^s (iv&ymjs), led her thrth from the 
Htter, with her face veiled and Vsoyered (l^ye« (reyiceKaXv/i^^vqv), andf 
placed her'pp^ the Iflddcr which led dowi\^to the chamber. He then 
turned away th^ other priests, and whelt'.Bhe hj^d descended, the 
ladder was t^en up, the opening voveiedj^oveT with earth, and 
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1<veiled witli the o\hergrwind (dor* lff6irehov rp Xoitt^ jftafiari yevio0m 
t6 > ToToy). When the pm^t had quitted the delinquent, the common 
executioner (camifex^ sec Plin. Ep. iv. 11.) performed all the remain¬ 
der of the otfice, that is to say, removed the ladder, closed the 
aperture, and threw on the earth. Such was this tremendous punish¬ 
ment, according to Plutarch’s description. That wliich is given of it by 
Dionysius Hal. (i i. b7« Reiske) is less complete, add probably less accu¬ 
rate. He says, among other things, that the litter was attended by the 
friends and relations of the Vestal, w ho were weeping and lamenting 
(fiyak\aio/jify<Miv airiis kai TTporeftTroyruy ^/Xoiv re cut ffvyyfv/Av) ; where¬ 
as Plutarch states, that a muumful silence was observccK^e^^ffravrai 
TrAvres moiwg, eat iraparrifiirovaiv dtftOoyyoi fiera riyov flAvrjs Karif 
frioi),. In another passage (ix. 40. Bciske), Dionysius relates, in one 
instance, that tlie Vestal, before she was led to death, underwent a 
tlogging or scourging: pufiiois bi efta(rrlyw(ray, nai rro/iTm/cavres Sia 
rijs r6\em, SUffay KaTwpvlav,-^thetf bent her with rod^, and having 
conducted her through the town, buried her alive. This additional 
sevc;«(ty 1 have no hesitation in disen'diting, as it is not supported by 
aivy^olher testimony, upon any one occasion. 1 apprebend, as I have 
“’before intimated, that Dionysius' is not to be depended upon for 
accuracy in particulars. Here he has evidently confounded the flogg¬ 
ing, used under other circumstances, with the last.punislinient that 
tlie Vestals suftered. According to this author, ’I^y;«]piinius Priscus was 
the inventor of the dreatlful interment. See ed. Ueiske.: boket 

beical tiis TifKapias, tils tOika^ovrai vpas rUv ie^tjiavrUv ai ^vX/irroveai 
T>)y irapBeviav inetyos (o 1 apKiJeioi) e^evpe^y vpHros, — that king (Tarquin 
the elder) seems also to have invented the punishment which is iftjlict- 
ed inf the pontiffs, upon such of the Vestals as do not keep their 
virginity. In the case of Ilia, or Khca Sylvia, the mother of Romulus, 
the punisiiment that she was threatened with, for the transgression of 
which, as a Vestal, she had been guilty, was, as the same writer men¬ 
tions, that of being beaten to death with rods, i. 78. Rciske.: paflibois 
uifciirOeitrav aroOayety. Cedrenus, one of the Byzantine historians, a lafe 
writer (of the 11th century), and consequently of no weight in a matter 
of antiquity, sdys, that the polluted Vestals were, in early times, 
stoned fo death, lapidibus obruehantur. But his own words (p. IIS. 
D. Tom. VI11 . Corp. Histor. Byzant. ed. Van. 172p.) are : rus 'E^rnaSas 
itapBiyovk —at bih rov (iiov ri\y vapdeylav l(pv\arrov' ei be fii], XtdOis 
Karextovywro. Plutarch, in Quastiones Romana (Op. Tom. vii. p. 
154. cd. Reiskei) attempts^o explain the reason, why that particular 
punishment, af burying aliv^ was chosen for tAe Vestals. Amonp his 
conjectures, the most plausible seems' to . bb, that a person so holy 
should nut sufter the death of a common crim,inal, or be touched by the 
hands of the executioner: to avoid which, no mode could liavj bcon 
better contrived. She descended herself into the subterraneous cell, 
and thus was separated Irom the world and from lile, without any 
act of violence. ^ 

This terrible ^ode ii^avenging the crime in question, one would 
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suppose, would bstve rriidcml thu cdminissioi/uf it extremely rare. Nor 
ure tile (*\:iniple:i which occur iu Roiii.iii hist(^ perhaps to lie consider¬ 
ed V numerous, when the lenq[tli of time, dnnng which that establish- 
BUfnt existed, at least a thowandycan, is takeu into account. I will 
in cnnclusioti of this dinquisition mention the most remarkable in- 
atnticea, which weaneet with in the ancient writers. The first etimi- 
nal of tbi& hind that *\\as condemned, we read of in Uionshiiis Hal. 
Her name was Pinai itr, anti the c\cnt happtiied under the elder 
Taiquiri. Sec ill. 67 . od. Reiske.: itbapOri ycip rts ♦Vt r/Jv iKflyov 
(^€tpKvi>iov\fiaerik€int Upria Iheopiu, UojrX/oii OvytiTiip, ovx 
Tponovffa jffit Ifpohf -inkhreigti the prifsiesi Pinaria, the dayghtrr 
oj Publim, teas tUseoDtred to discharge the sairrdfunctions, tehen she 
wa» invohed in the guiit of impurity. The pumt>hmeut, which was 
inflicted in such a case, is then alluded to. In I..ivy (viii. 1 j.\ the 
fAt/e of Minuiinf\\\\o wus ronsicted and buried alive (in the scar of 
Rome i-17* before Cbiist, *] '>7.) is recorded. In the sear of Rome 538 
(before Christ, 216’.) tvio were co'idemued (siupri comperift), Opimia 
and Floronin. Fjv. ixii. 57.: Dvet Vi stairs eo anno, Opimia ptifve 
tloronia, stuprilornpertet ; tt altira sub tei'iam, nf mos est, adpot^m 
ColKnam necata fuuat ; altera sibimet ipsi mortem conscireru^^ 
The^e arc the (wo Vestals of s\hoin Plutarch speaks in Fab. Max. 
J8.—rwe ‘UoTta^we napdtiu/e fvnf‘l^ijl6appi^as evptnrrs^ riiv fitt, Hcrirep 
foriv cQos, >j be vy’ ravri/s Airtflaie,— having dtteclrd 

two of the Vtiial Virfg^fif to be guilty of incontinence, they buried 
one of them alive, as is^e utablishtd usage in such circumstances; 
the other put an ind to herself by her own hands. Dion^^iiis Hal. 
(viir, Sp. Reiske) places the comb mnation of Opimia in the consulate 
of M. I'abius (tbe son of Cmso), and L. Valerius (the son of Marcus), 
which is, in the year of Rome 271» before Christ t82. Here is a sad 
deviation from ehronoldgy, either on the part of Dionysius or of IJ\y. 
I am inclined lather to confide in the latter. The Vestal Urhenia was, 
according to Dioiiys. Hal. (ix. 46. ed. Reiske) condemned in th« 
consulate of L. Pinarius and P. Furius, which falls in tbe ^ear of 
Rome 282t before Christ 472. (see Ahiieloseen, Fa^ti Consularcs). 


To her pollution a plague, that raged at Rome, was imputed,and 
stopt by her punishment. In Dio Cassius, and the Epitome of the 
63(1 book of Eivy, three cases are recoided, which happened about 
the year of Rome 6'40, before CImst 114. The culpiits, wjiose names 
}nejn MmUia, lAeinia, and Marcia, all perished. See Dio Cass, firagm. 
JUb. xxxiv. p. 8 . 9 « tin. 62 . Fveimibfm. Stipplem. a^ Lxiir. 

Bpmitian condehmed four, viz. Fdlrouuh, two sifteirs Oeellbta, 
mad'Cai^Ha, vrliQ vrusd^irgo Maxima* The latter was bnried alive; 
iOtlhitUbi^ he left the choietf of their deaths. See Sueton. 
Pomtt.B. RthltlQpss.Hb. L^vii.p. 1103. ed. lleimar. Philostrat. Vit. 
Apollon. Suetonius represents this act of severity as a 

MHitaiyifMllitctmuofthutdissoCuteo^ which, b/tbe ronnivanceof the 
pt^j^ipdiPdf 1|^peror|i^ had gained grouud... Inecotd Veaialiuat Virgf~ 
nnii^ ft .fhtro sm etfrairo ac ceterb coercuit. 
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Philostrtiius also acemit to s}icak of it with commciuiatinn: Dio (passim' 
merely fouofios uimit it. But tbc youiigor Pliiij, in detJiiliiig the &te 
of Come/ia (EpUt. IV. 11.) gives the iiiipressioii that her condt-nmao 
tion was a deed of the most wicked tyriiimy. He describes the an¬ 
guish of the unhappy woman when her doom was announced to her. 
Missi statim pontijicesy ifm defodiendam necandan^de curarent. lUa 
nune ad Vealam, nunc ad ccieroa dean mann^ tendens, muUa, sed hoc 
frequ/entiaaim^ clamitabat, “JWe Cttsar iue^stani pntat, quA sacra 
facientey vicity iHwnphacit And he coinnieuiorates her last^inoments 
thus: i^uin eliam ciim in illud subterrancum cubicuhtm de^iiteretttr 
hoisissetque deacendenti stqh, vertit sect recollegit. CMmque',ei cami-^ 
J'ex mantm darity areraata eat, et resilmt, Jtrduaiqtte conlactum, quoM 
pian^ a casta puroque cerpore, r^ecit: omnibmque numris pudoria 
iroXXi/y TTpoyaiar e1'j(€V ehir^^paii TTeaeiy ,—“when she was let down into 
the siibterraneoiis chamlmr, and her robe bad caught in desceudtiigt 
she turned round and gathered it up. And when tJxe'execulioner 
oftered her hts hand, she shrunk from it, and turned away w'ith 
disgi'^ f; spurning the foul contact from her person, cliastc, pure, and 
l!f j‘ deportment of iiiotlest grace, she scrupulously 

endeavoured to perish with propriety and decorum." That^ Pliny 
thought her iuooccnt, and considered her death as a wanton piece of 
cruelty in that detested tyrant, appears from these yi'ords: inmani~ 
tate tip'anniy qui illustreri saeculum suum vjusma.ld exemph arhitra- 
reltir. 'I’he monster Caracalla (in the year oti^ome y68) condemned 
live at once, of whom four, viz. Clodia Lat&, Aurelia Serera, Pojth 
ponia, Jtnjtnay were buried alive; the fiftli, Cuantin, to escape this 
horrid sentence, anticipated death, by throwing herself from the top 
of a bouse. This is related by Dio Cass. lib. Lxxvii. p. 1302. cdj 
Reimar. • 

If it is to be wondered at, that notwithslaBding so terrifying a 
preventive before the eyes of the Vestals, the crime should have 
been committed, it is certainly not less surprising, that there should 
have been men, so corrupt aud desperate, as to rush into guilt, which 
not only brought, destruction upon the unhappy femalc.s, but upon 
their own beads. For if will presently be seen,’that the fate of the- 
seducer'was uot much more enviable, than that oftlie seduced. It 
is very justly observed by FreiDshemius (Supplein. in Liv. lib. LxiTI, 
70: 'perdith in^eidig aturUsim^ veiita maxime expetuntur; and 
several of those wretches,•who arc most distinguished in history 
for their wickedness, after hawiig/as it were, glutted themselves with 
vice, are said to have found, in the perpetratiop of this crime, a nnvins 
of gratification. Thus CatUine (see Sallust 15.), Nero (Siielon. 28.}, 
Caracalla and Elagabakaihec Dio Cassjus), arc charged with its com¬ 
mission. Under circumstances where suspicion was so.miich upon tlie 
alert, and where the popular opinions and 'prejudices wer** s>o niuch 
interested, it cannot but sonieliines have happened, that.the innocent, 
were accused. Dio Ca'^aA (Fragm. life, xxxiv. p. 35. Jin. Vi.^ed. 
Reimar.) lias a passage Inat Imars upon this point;. oiJev on owx 
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'tovovv rZv alff^lrraiv rat Ai'Offtwrarwi' ivvalrdai yeviodaC rai Sta roSrc 
rets KoXaffeis oil fi6vop rwv iKey^^O^iTuv, rat ruv AWiov vavrwP rw*' 
ttiTiaefBivrvy, ulffet rov ovfijSeftriKtiroi eiroifiiravro,—‘there WM notfltneso 
criminal and wicked, which they did not premme might have taken 
place: and, for this reason, they inflicted the punishment, not only 
for what was prbved, but also for every thing that was alleged, from 
irritation at the reverse that had occurred. Plutarch (in M. Crassus c. 
1 .) relates, that a Vestal, by name Licinia, was suspected of an im¬ 
proper intercourse with Crassus, for which charge there was probabljF 
no foun^tion. And the younger Cato vindicated another iroin 
suspicion^ attempted to be thrown upon her, by that turbulent dema¬ 
gogue, Clodius. ScS'Plutarch, Cato Minor. Ip. By what means the 
Vestal JEmilia estabUshed her innocence, when she stwd upon the 
precipice of that fatal suspicion, is told at large by Dionysius in a 
passage before adduced (iii 68 . ed. Reiske). ^ And the iniracnlous 
escape of Tuccia from ruin, is well known. It is she who proved her 
chastity by carrying water in a sieve, from the Tiber to the market¬ 
place, or the temple of Vesta. This fable, which is referred'ifo the 
year of Home 60 p, is gravely commemorated by Dionysius MaTy.^n. 
69 . ed. Reiske), and Valerius Max. (vill. 1. 5.); and seems to have 
been generally credited by the Roman people. Pliny (Nat. Hist, 
xxviir. cd. Bi|^ mentions, that the prayer, or address to the gods, 
which she used that occasion, existed to his day. Extat rncciee, 
Vestalis incests (i. e?^;£ a Vestal accused of unchastity) precaho, qua 
usa aquam in cribto twit. And representations of the Vestal with 
tlie sieve arc not uncommon. See Montfaucon's Antiquities. 

The men who Were the seducers (sUspratores, or corruplores, as 
they were denominated,) were treated with corresponding seventy. 
Their punishment was, to be beaten with rods, or flogged, the 
assembJyof the people, till they expired under the stroke.s. ffns 
was enacted hv law, as Festus records, under the word Probrum, lib. 
XIV. p. 375 .‘ ed. Delphin. 1700.) Probrum yirginis Vestalis u1 
capite puniretur,vir,qni earn incestavisset,*verbe,ribiu necarctur : le.t 
JSxa in atrio Libertatis cum msUtis aliis tegibus. Examples of this 
punislimciit occur in the following passages, Liv. xxii. .^7»J E. 
Cantilius, scriha Pentijicis, quos nunc minores poniijices appellant, 
qui cum Floronii stuprum fecerat, a Pontifee Maximo ed usque vtrgts 
in comitio casus erat, ut inter verbera expiraret. Sueton. Dorait. 8 .: 
stupratoresque virgis hs comitio ad necefi cadi. Dionys. i»al. viii. 
89 . ed. Reiske : Swi be rom etfKeyx^iyrai tianrp^airQhi rhv pa<r- 

Tiyibaavres ii> fjiavepp, hvliiT:eivav,—the two men who* were cownetea 
as the seducers, th^ Jlogged to dcaffi in public. And ix. 40.. twp rt 
ttavpalapimy friirhvoolav ^flopav o ftbv fyepos eavrov hiexphoaro, nv 
bd erepoy oi rijfepfiv hrioKoitoi evWafi6yr€s,iv ayopq peWt^tv weioa- 
ueyoi, KaBhs!^'ybp&iroboy, kiciKT€tvav,—of those.who were thepermlra- 
. tors of thdflabominahk corruption, one put an end to himself oy 
apicide, aim the other, being apprekended^the pontiffs, was, m lAc 
Sarket‘plaee, Jlogged to death like a sla^ Theamode of execuUon 
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was this: the neck of th^ criminal was fastened in a furea, or ^ort of 
wooden collar, and then the rods or sticks were applied to the naked 
body, till he breathed his last. So Suetonius (Nero, 49.) describes it: 
nuai hominis cervicem tnseri JuruBf corpus virgis ad necem cadi. I'hat 
was puniri more majorum. as the same author intimates, and seem* 
to have been adapted to this, as well as to other greaf offences. 
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COLLECTION OF THE CHALDEAN ORACLES. 


VART I. 

The following remains of Chaldean theology are not only venerable 
for th^ir antiquity, but inestimably valuable for the unequalled subli* 
init^'of the doctrines lliey contain. They will, doubtless, loo, be held 
lli the highest estimation by every liberal mind, w'hen it is consider¬ 
ed that some of them are the sources w’hence the sublime concep¬ 
tions of Plato flowed; that others are perfecljv i;onrorinable to 
his most abstruse dogmas; and that the ii’.-ost important part of 
them was corrupted by the Gnostics, and*, in this polluted slate, 
became the fountains of barbarous and gigantically daring im¬ 
piety. 

That they are of Chaldaic origin, and werq not forged by Chris¬ 
tians of any denomination, as has been asserted by some superficial 
writers, is demopstrably evident from the following considerations r 
In the first place, John Picus, earl of Mirandula, iu a letter to 
Ficiniis, iufoniis^him that he was in possession of the Oracles of 
Zoroaster in the Chaldean tongue, with a commentary on them, 
by certain Chaldean wise men. And that he did not speak this 
from mere conjecture (as Fabricius thinks he did) is evident from 
his expressly asserting, in, a letter to Urbinatus (p. 25G of his 
w'orks), that,,after much labour, he had at* length learned the 
Ciialdeau language. And still farther, as we’ shall see, lie has 'in¬ 
serted in his works fifteen conclusions, fouiided on this very Chal¬ 
dean manuscript. That this circumstance should, have escaped 
th? notice of mere vbrbali^ts, is not surprising; but it is singular 
that it should not have,b^n attended to by a man of §ucb uacom- 
itaon erudition, and extensive reading, as Fabriciiu. 
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In the next place, as Porphyry, lambfichus, bnd Proclus, iirrot9 
large, coinnidiiitaries on these oracles, and arc well known to have 
ranked amongst the greatest enetnies of tHc Christian religion; 
there is not even poetical probability, that men of such great learn*^ 
ing and sagacityshould have been duped by the shallow artifice of 
some heretical Cliristian knave. To which we may add, that 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotinus, expressly mentions, that certain 
rcvclatioVis ascribed to Zoroaster, were circulated, in his time, by 
many Christians and heretics who had abandoned the ancient phiIo« 
sophy, and that lie showed, by many arguments, these revelations 
were .spurious; from which it is evident, that the oracles comment¬ 
ed on by him, W'crehot those forged by the heretics.of liis time. 

In the tifird place, Proclus in his MS. Scholia on the Ciat}lus 
of Plato, says, that the Oracles respecting the intelligible and 
intellectual orders were delivered by Theurgists, under tlr^eigri 
of Marcus Antoninus. * It i.s clear, therefore, that the follo^«.; 
oracles, w hich are collected fruni the writings of the J^lnlouists, e 
of C haldean, a kd^^ tiot of Christian origin; not to mention that the 
doginaS they contalH^e totally dissonant from those of the Clii is- 
tiaii faith. , 

It IS likewise evident, that some of these oracles may, with gieat 
confidence, be asciibed to the Chaldean Zoroaster. 'I’liis appeals 
from the Chuhh'iin inanu.si.ript of Picus, in which those or.icles 
were denominated Zoroasirian, winch exist at pieseiit, willi the 
Scholia of Pscihis, under the title of The Magie Oiacles (if 
Zoroaster^ 

In coiisequc iK’e of this, I have disliibntcd these oracles into four 
parts. The fiist division I denominate The Oracles of Zoroaster ; 
the .second, Oracles delevered by Thenrgisis, wider thc*teign oj' 
Alaruis Antoninus I because tlic oracles in this division relate to 
the intelligible and intellectual orders.^ 'The 11111x1 division 1 call, 
Orat^les xchich were»either delivered btfVhtjtrsists, under A'larcus 
Avitu/itnuSf or by Zoroaster; because the lolleclioii of Pscllus is 


OvTitf fit. MAPKOlp yivtfj.iroic Suv^yotf ti u; yaimc mu yufti; 

•Jc^<MinnrTK, nafMr» Tiu» Sum Siaw7^ tlioTwef aviw 

■«f toy; Stovf a ffeuf tfarmwoi; tw vAf us/tim rJmuus 
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far from beiiig complete, as wc bhall see from the conclusiotia of 
Piciis, and the oracles in tiiis division do not immediately relate to 
the intelligible and intellectual orders. The fourth division con- 
tains. a few oracles of uncertain, or imperfect meaning, which I 
have thus denominated, from not having the in posses¬ 

sion, from which they were collected. 

The learned reader will easily perceive that my labour, in form¬ 
ing ,this collection, must have been great, as I have accnfately 
arranged each oracle under its proper head, and have given the* 
authors and places where each (a few only extepted) may be found. 
He Will likewise hnd, that I have added f 1 ft^ (Jialdean oracles, 
and fragments of oracles, to the collection of Patricius ; and that 
1 have given a far more correct edition of the text, than that of 
IjC Clcrc. Short notes are added, by way of comment, on the 
obscuri' of these oracles, and the exposition of Psellus is 
prefixed ns containing the best account of the Chaldaic dogmas 
that can, at present, be obtained. 

I 

Manor-VIucef Waheorth. ,o' T, Tayloh. 

A CONCISE EXPOSI nON OF CHA.LDAK' DOGMAS, BY 

PSEl.LUS. 

“ They assert that there are seven corpoieui worlds, one Kinpy- 
reanand the first; after (his, three ethcria), and then three material 
worlds,* the last of whirh is said to be tei^estiial, and the haler of 
life : and this Is the subhinary place, eontaiiiing likewise in itself 
matter, which they call a profundity. 'J'hey aie of opinion, that 
there is one principle of things; and this tiiey celebrate as r/ie o/.e, 
and/Ac goot/. ® After this, they venerate a ceitnin paternal pro¬ 
fundity,^ consisting of three triads ; hut each Inad contains, 
pnwei\ and iutellecl. After this is the iutelhgible hfnx,* then the 


' These three material worlds, are the inerratie .‘■jtlieic, il.c seven planet¬ 
ary spheres, iiijd the sublihiary •‘egions. 

* So Pl;itu.* 

^ This IS called, by the Plalonists, the intcUi^iUv ir'md; and j*. celebrated 
by Plato in the Pliilebus, imrler the names ot bound, mfinile, iihd the mtsed; 
and likewise of xymmetr^t, truth, and bcuulj/, winch liud, lie stated 

in the vestibule of the £Ood. 

* The lynx, Syncches, and Tddnreha of the Clialdcans, rompose that 
divine order which is called, by the Platuiiists, the mUlBi^ibh, and, at tfie 
same time, mtelttictnai <yilir; and is telebraied by I’latu in the Pbvdrus, 
under the names of the' upcrcclefttal place, llcaren, and the subcelestiul urek. 
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^ynoches, of which ^ne is empyrcaa, the other htherial, and the 
third material. The Teletatchca follow the Synoche^ ‘ After these 
succeed the fontal fathers^ ' who arc also called Cosmagogi, of 
leaders of the world. Of these, the first is called onve beyond^ the 
second is Hecate^ and the third is twice beyond. After these are 
the ^ree Amilkti ; I and, last of all, the Upezokus. They likewise 
venerate a fontal triad of faitky truth, and love. They assert that 
there is a ruling sun from a solar fountain, and an archangelic sun; 
that tliere is a fountain of sense, a fontal judgment, a thundering 
fountain, a dioptric fountain, and a fountain of characters, seated in 
unknown impressiona^ And, again, that there are fontal sumniits 
')f Apollo, Osiris, and Hermes. They likewise assert that there 
are material fountains of centxes and elements; that there is a 
zone of dreams, and a fontal soul. 

After thtf fountains, they say, the principles * succeed: for 
fountains are superior to principles. But of the vivijic * principles, 
the summit is called Hecate, the middle ruling soul, and th«^cx> 
tremity ruling virtue. They have likewise azonic Hecnta, si^h. 
as the Chaldaic Triecdotis, Comas, and Ecklusti/ce. But tht^ 
azonic ’ gods, according to them, are Serapis, Bacchus, the senes 
of Osiris, and of^pollo. These gods arc called azonic, because 
they rule without r^tiraint over the zones, and are established above 
the apparent gods. Imt the zonic gods are those which revolve 
roirnd lire celestml zonei, and rule over sublunary affairs, but not 
with tire same uiiiestrained energy, as the azonic. Bor the Clial 
deans consider the zonic order as divine; as drstributiiig the parts 
of the sensible world; and as begirding the allotments about the 
material region. 

The tV/cm/f/c c;rr/e succeeds the zones, and comprehends the 
seven spheres in which the stars arc placed.' According to them, 
likewise, there are two solar worlds ; one, which is subservient to 
the etherial proiundity ; the other zonaic, being one of the seven 
spheres. 


' These fontal fathers tuinposo the intellectual triad of the Greeks, .and 
are Suturn, Rtea, Jninter. 

» The ihree Amilicti are the same «Bth ihfe unpolluted,triad, or Cunfes, 
of the Greeks. Observd, that a fontal subuktkace means a su^sistenLc actord- 
ttig to cause. , 

3 TJicsc principles arc the same with *thc Platonic supermundane order of 
gods.o 

* The vivific triad consists, according to the Greek Theologists, of 
Diana, Prosetpine, and Minerva. *■ ' ‘ * 

’ The asonie gods arc the same with the liberated order of the Greek 
Theologists, or that order which is immediatel^atnated above the mundane 
gods. • ‘ . I' • 
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Of human s^uls/they establish a twofold fontal cause; viz., the 
paterntil ’ and the J'o/ital soul * and they consider 

parliaM souls, as )yroceethi)!> from the fontal, according to the will 
of the iiithcr. Souls of this kind, however, possess a self-begotten, 
and sch-vital essence: they are not like altcr-inotive tuitures. 

Indeed, since according to the Oracle, a partial soul is a portion 
ol divine tire, a splendid lire, and a pateinal couceptioii, it must 
be an iiianaleiial and self-siibsislent essence ; for every thing divine 
is of this kind; and of this the soul is a portion. 'I'hcy assert too, 
that all. tilings me coitlamed in each s<HiI; but that in each there 
is an unknown churacteiistic of an elYable and int:(Yable impression, 
'i'hc) uie u( opinion, that the soul often descends into tlu world, 
tlirough many causes; eitlfer thiough the dcflnxion of its wings,* 
or ihroiigh the paternal will. They, believe the world to be eternal, 
.'IS likew'ise the periods of the stars. They inultifarlously-distribute 
Vlades, at one tune calling it the leader of a terrene allotmcut, and 
at anod^er the sublunary region. Sometimes they denominate it, 
the niust inward nt the elhcrial and material worlds; at another 
I'.’iii', iiialiuiiaM soul. In this, they place the lationul soul, not 
essentially, but according to habitude, when it sympathises with it, 
and energises according to partial reason. 

They ciinsider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions of the 
father;*^ at another time, u'* universal icasoni^, viz. physical, psy- 
cliittal, and intelligible; and again, us the‘exempt hypar.\c.s (or 
summits) of beings. They assert that magical operations are 
accomplished through the intervention of the highest poweis, and 
tcjrciie sulistances; and that superior natures sympathise with in- 
iViioijUiid especially with those in the sublunary legion. They 
consider souls, as restored after death to ihcir piistiiie perfection, 
Ill the Tcholes ’’ of the universe, according to the niea.siires of their 
peculiar puriiications; but some souls are raised by them to a 
Mipci mundane condition'of being. They likewise drtiiie souls 
to he media between impartible and pailibic iiutiiros. With 
icspect to these dogmas, many of them are adopted by Plato ” and 
j\ristotle: but PloUaus, Porphyry, Janibliclius, l*ioclns, and their 


^ Tl'.c Jupiter of the fJreeks, the artificer of the luuversc. 

(\dlerl by the Gi'pcks, Juno. * • * ' I’hat is, such souls as ours. 

* So Plato: scfiny translation of the Pha-driis. 

' ITadcs IS with great prupnrty thus called: tor the rational, when giving 
Itself up to the (Inminion of llic irrational soul, may be truly said to be 
situated in Hades, or obscurity. * • 

^ 1. e.JupiUr, 01 the Deiniurgus. 

’ That is to say, the icksUal and sublunary spher'es. 

^ Indeed, he wlio has peuetiaird the pro'timdiry of Plato’s doctrines, will 
tiiid that they perfectly accorij'with these Chaldaic dogmas; as is every 
where copiously shown by Pi^clus. 

NO. x:^Kn. ci.-Ji. VOL. XVI. 
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dincipies, «dopt the whole of them, aiul admit’them Aviiliout he!h'ta> 
tioii, us doctrines of a divine origin.” ^ 

Tims far Pscllus: 1 add, lor the sake of those readers that are 
unacquainted with the scieiitilic theology of the ancients, that as 
the highest principle of things is a nature truly incfiabic and un¬ 
known, it IS iinfxossible that this visible world could have been 
produced by him without media; and this not through any 
impotcncy, but, on the contrary, through transcendt iicy of powci. 
Pur if-hc had produced all things without the agency of intcimedi¬ 
ate beings, nil tilings innst have been like himself, ineD'abie uiid 
unknown. It is necessary, therefore, that there should be certain 
iniglity powers between the supreme principle of things and ns: 
for we, in reality, are nothing more than the diegs of the universe. 
These mighty powers, from their suipassing simdiliide to the first 
God, wore very properly called by the uiirients gods ; and were 
Considered by tJicm as perpetually subsisting in the most admirable 
and profound union with each other, and the first cause; y^t so as 
amidst this union to preserve their own energy distinct from that 
of the highest god. For it would be absurd in the extreme^' to 
allow, that man has a peculiar energy of his ow'ii, and to deny that 
this is the case with the most exalted beings. Hence, as Prorlus 
beautifully observes, the gods may he compared to trees looted iii 
the earth : for as thdsc, by then loot.s, aie umred with the carlli, 
and become earthly hi an eminent degiee, without being eaith it¬ 
self; so the gods, by their summits, aie profoundly united to the 
first cause, and by this mean aio transcendently similar to, witliout 
being, the first cause. 

JLiiies too, eniaimtiug from the centre of u circle, afford iis a 
conspicuous image of the mannci in which these mighty powers 
procet d from, and subsist in, the ineffable principle of things. Foi 
here, the lines are eviciciitly things different from the ccntie, to 
M'hicli, at tlu'same time, by their summits, they are exquisitely 
allied. All these suininiis too, winch are inde.scribably absorbed in 
ceiitie, are yet no parts (i. c. powers) of it; for the centre has a 
subsistence piior to them, as being tlieir cause. 


'J IIK ORACLES OF "ZOROAbJ ER. 


V. Ji, Wherever M ifar occurs prfjixed to an oracle, it denotes 
that oracte tp be an additional one, first discovered by me. 

E<m KM ei^a)K<o ei$ touov afi,<fi^aovTat. ‘ 


' The privation ot accents is the system of autfj^ir. 

• J 


En. 
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'tlierc is a' portion for the image' in the place * every 
\^ay spleiirlid. 

h TO TYji uAi]; axii^nKov KpiifMca xarahu^^ris. 

Nor should you leave the dregs of matter^ iii the precipice.* 
l/»j s^ot^ric, met [tri sfoj e^0'j<ra t». 

Nor should you expel the soul from the bud\, le^t m departing 
,'t retain soiiietiiiiig. ^ 

.lf>j Ta iTiXcafiHx, ftsTpu ysttYjs uiro irijv c*gsv« fiaWcu' 

O'j yap aXrfSstrig ipurov evi ^Sovi. 

.yfrjCz jji,?Tpei {/.rTpoi >]Xiou xavovotf <rijvaS§ois-ui, 
jSouAij <p^pBTai varpo;, oi>^ svsxsv <roij. 

Mr,vri^ fOiTov eaTfiV* aiJ Tp-^si epyeo etveiyKr,^. 

AtXTepm TT^iOiroge’jft-st <ri9s)/^aptv oup^ sXti^ivSr/. 

opviSm T«tg(roj ttAwtoj, oy ttot’ aXyj3r,e, 

Ak* Svctiwv (nrXayyyxv ts roftai' tm S’ a5ugju,aTa vuiza^ 
FuLiropiXYi; avuTr^: TTripiyfi-aTa. (fivys <ru T'uyT!*, 

MiXXwv sv7£$tr,: t-p'/V iretpuSatrov avuyetv, 
h'-JS ap-Tf] (TOifiia Ti xui s’jvoftia (ryvstyo;rao 

Diiect not }Oiu ntteiition to the iniiiuiise ineusiiies of tlie 
eaith ; for liie plant of tiuth is not in the eaitli. Nor measioe the 
(hiiirnsiuns of the sun, bv means of collected rules ; tui it j evolves 
b\ the eteinal will of the lather^ and not for your sake. Dismiss 
the {•oiinding course <»f the in»^'on ; for it pcrp'elnally urns through 
tlio txerlioiis of necessity. ' The advancing liroccssion of the stais 
v\as not generated for yonr sake. 'I’hc wide-spread aerial wing of 
birds, and the sections of victims and viscera aie never true: but 
all these are mere puerjle sports, the foundations of mercantile 
deception. I'ly fiom these, if yon intend to open the sacred 
paradise of piety, where vntec, wisdom, and ( (pnty are collected 
togfetlier. * 

o^gTov, <.3:'/ >j rivi T«gei 
i'ojftetTi Si)T:y(r«5, eri ra^tv «f’ i;j spgur,i 
amaTtiasig, legai Xoycu egyov avoicac. 

Explore the river ^ of the .soul, whence, or m whatmilor, having 


■ 'I liat IS, the'irratiunul soul, which is the image nt the raienal. 

^ That IS, like region .ihuve tiic moon. ^ i. r. 'Mie hiiiiiaii hudy. 

+ /. f. this terrestrial region. 

' I c. X.cst It retain something of 1 he more passoe hie. 

Tins oracle is coiiiormahle to wlial Plato says in his P.epiiblir, that a 
philosoplitr must astrouunnse above the hi^ivcii'i. that is to say, lit, must 
s|ieciihitc llie celestial orbs, as iiutbing more thdii images of loiius m the 
inteihglblc world. 

' (. e. The producing cause of the soul. 
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bocomc a servant to hotly, you may again rise to order fioni 

^^illcil you flowed, uniting operation tt» s«f/w/ reason.* 

' AIi\ KOLTai vsutrrjff xgijfivof ‘kotol yy\c MiraxetTui, 

ErTTomogov vvpoov xara /39c(}|u>iSo;' )jv imo Seivi]^ 

Av^t•Yxr^^ Ogovog eori. 

Verge not do‘wi|\variJ.s, a pretipiee lies iiiult r tlie ourtli. nliitli 
diaws ihioiigh a descent of seven steps, ^ and under wiiieh hei the 
thronu of dire necessity. 

• Xhofi.uTOi (Supliotpoi jttij -ttot’ aKKx^r,;, 

V on .sliould never eliaiige hurbaroiis names. i 
Ilang e^ei xofffioc vo^povg stvoj^rja; axataTrsi;. 

Ill a certuin lespccl the uoiitl possesses intelleetnal niflcMblc 
sustainers. * 

Ev~cy?i TT^pi TGv exxTixov tTzgo^^uXov. 

Energiv about the lieeatie spheie, ' 

lIcXKxxig vjv Acfjic p,0i, -sru'jTCt X^vjrx, 

U’JT- yxp vjpvjioc x'jpTGg tots ^xivsrett oyxo:, • 

A<TT-ps; a\) ^.aju-TToytri, to p-YiViig (pu>g xexatXuTTai, 

\0at/V ou^ E'tttjxe' ^Kitisrai §■= iravra xfpawtci;'. 

It you often nivokt' all things will appeal to >oii to be a 

lion. For iieilhei will the convex bulk of heaven then be visible; 
the stais will not shine; the light ot the moon will lie conee.iKd; 
the eaiih will not stand liim ; but all lliings will be seen in tiiiiiulei. 
JIuvToOrv at'jrXxo'rep ir’jpog »)Vi4 Tsivov. 

On all sides, with an nnfiguietl^ sold, extend the reins of lli'". 

SI ToA,ajjp«s T 1 J 5 i^ucTEcaj xvSp'juirs Ts^vaerp-a. 

O man, ihoii subtle pioductioii, that ait ol a bold nature! 

Aai:pg =v Xs*yOTiv KxoLTr,c apsTVjc vsKs TOjyiJ, 

EvSnv oXi; pevouo'Xf to TrxpOenov ou vgoistaa. 


' Uy sacred reason is nicant the suuiinil, ur (irniLipal pow'er of llic soul, 
which /uioaster, in .mulhcr placi', calls the ilowei oi inteUcLt 
I. e Tiie orbs oi ihe seven p ancis. 

^ For 111 every nation there: aic names of divine oiigin, and whith possess 
an inetlablc power ui mystic opci.itions. 

I ». c. The tunlal lathers, or nitejlectn.il gods. JJy injlf.iihfc, understand 
stable power. » 

* This sphere was of gold. In the Tnidjl^ of it therb was a sapidnre ; 
and the sphere itself was turned round by niean.s of a thong, made of the 
hide of ail ox. It was hkewisc every where inscribed with Llinraeteis: and 
the Chaldeans tuining itioimd, nude leriaiu invocations. Tint it is called 
lle;fatnie, because dedicated to Hecate. 

^ Hy me is meant the tounlaui or cause of the eclcstial cunslellatiun lalletl 
the lion. , 

^ By unfip,urtJ, nndf rsland most simple and pure : and by the reins nf fhre, 
the unimpeded energy of the tiicnrgic life ot such a soul. 

* ]!ilan is ala&t/e pjoduclioii, coubidcred as the.work ^pt the secret art of 
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111 till’ lert-li:i)ii'i imrunl pints ‘nf Hecalc ' is the ibuntiiin of 
viituo, whuh wholl} ubiile>j \Mlhni, and does not emit its virginul 
uatiiie. 

Il'AHu. jifcsv jxipf »;5 otTsg svh^’jV iryg, 

.lauwouf^v rjUt^Yiinv rj\{,’J XUTU ^sV^SOl X0(r|X0U, 

A'AvSt TTVeOf (^yjyijv. 

\\ hen uiii hohold a sarred tire ~ without fonii, shining ^\ith a 
leaping splcndom through the profundi ties oi the whole woihl, 
hfai till* voier of Inc. 

Mr; $v<r-w; xaXzcr,: ayrowTOv uyaXfjua. 

^ Oil should not invoke the selt-eonspicuoiis iiiiago of iKituie. ^ 

JI pjric TTfiS-i fiv«i TO'ji 5«iu.oy«j ayvov?, 

Acii rx xxxrjf yAij.' ^Xx7rr,fj.UTXy py'pT^'rra xa» irflAa. 

N'litiire persuades iis, that there are holy diernoiis, and tiiat the 
Mossoids of depiavi'd iiiatfer ^ arc usetui and good. 

*! ayffi TMj ;; 5a'JT>;v, 

t/ySry 5 »)tov -^O’jo-cif oArj /i^u,e5yo"Tai. 

hu,ovix u'jy^n yap, >; tt'A® (ru}y.a /Sportiov. 

^ I'he soul ol iiioiLals compels, iii a (ertaui lespecl, dhiiiity into 
stscll, {toasossnig nothing moitui, and is wholly iiichnatcd troni 
<!oil\ : foi It gioiii's in the hannonv^ undoi which tlie inoilul body 
siibsi'is 

tly-KT^ji oa'j'jc xixSp'jTfjV, cp-u trx V afOriv 

11:k‘ rx ix%~rx<F',y ay.v 

Hie jiiiinoital depth ' o: the soul should be the leader; hut 
.eheiiienil} e\teinl all \our eyes ® upwards. 

Mr; wrjjjix u.<iX’Jvr,c ur; 2; (SaS'Jvpc to cvimiov. 

You slionid not dclilc the spirit,''' nor give deplli to a superl’u ies. 


■ iiviinly Jtiit be isot ahold nuu'ie, as cvpluiiiigthiiigs mure v \oellciil than 

liiinscit. 

" Ut'cau, •.xcoroitig ii> the Cliitble.uisj, is llic ifiitio ol the iiitellertiial 
iPods' and tlioy s.iv that iii liei riglii-haiul parts slm conuins the tountain 
ol Minis, and in tier lett, the luniitain ot lliu virtins. 

^ 'I'liis oracle relates to *lte vision ol divine light. 

* t c. '1 he image to be invoked m the mysteries must he intell'gihle, ami 
not sensible. » " 

■t fiy the blo^sol^ls of depra^jed ihatter, undrrstajid the damons tailed 
Enf, bill whuh arc not so essentially', but from their othce. 

t hat 13, the liiiman soul, through its mimortalltv and purify, becomes 
replete with a more execUciit life, and divme illumination , abtl is as it 
Mt'U', raised above itself. ■ > 

i. e. rnapparent and intelligible harmony. 

' t .The summit er ilower oi its natiiri^ 

I. e. All the "nostic powers ot the soul. 

Understand % the spirit, the aciial vehicle of the soul; and by the 
it^iir/icteSj L\ie ethereal and lucid vehicle. 
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ZijTijo'ov va^aSsiffov. ' * 

Seek I’aiadise. * , 

i'ov ayymv &rip^s oix>j(roy(riv. 

*'l lie wilil be:ist& of the eqrth sliuli inhabit tliy vessel. 

JSxTEiVa; TTuptVOV vow 

Egytiv ei/ suo-s^iijff, gsuo-Tov xa» (Tcojxa <raa)<reu. 
liy exleuflin" a lii'i y inlollecl^ to the woik ol piety, you tvill 
also picsorve tlie body. 

• , Em. S' upa, xoAveuv 

dgwa-Mootri p^^oviui xuvet, owot siXr,$sc 
SrifA.» jSporw etvopi IsiMvuvree. 

rrorn Uie bosom theietore ut the earth terreslriai dogs'* leap 
forth, who never exhibit a true sign to mortal man. 

ItetVTu yag e^eTsKuTtrs irarjjp, xai vcw vxgiSooxe 
A'tfrepai, ovTTpaiToy xXrfteToti ehea etvSpuiv. 

Tlie Father ’ perlected all things, and delivertd tliem to the 
second intellect,® which the nations of men call the first. , 

Ai voivai j«,spo7icoy ayxTEipgo. 

I'he furies aio the bonds of men.^ 

S’Jfi.^o\u yap TrarpiKos rooj e<rirs<ps raig ^u^mc. 

The paternal intellect disseminated symbols^ in souls. 

Jbjj (rttijxa XiTTOvruv xa^agtoTUTat, 

Those souls that Ica^e the body with violence are most puie. ’ 

On iiuxT>l wap" 2uv«|iisi ‘itUTpog ovt, a $asiv5v, 

ASavarog ts f/Lsvet xai ^eor,f St(rvoTic so’ti, 

Kai xoa-fiov 9roAAa irXijgw/AaTa xoAirwv. 

1 he soul being a splendid fire, tliruugh the power of the fatliei 
remains immortal, i^ the mistress’'’ of life, and pos’*es'>i.-s mair* 
peifections ot the bosoms of the w'orld. 


* The Chaldaic Paradise is the choir of divine powers ahemt ihc Father 
of the universe; and the empyrean beauties ot the demiuvcic fountains. 

* vessel is meant the cumpusilc teinperaluru ot the soul; and b> 
the wild beasts of the narth, terrestrial da-motis. These, therefore, will re¬ 
side in the soul wl ith is replete with irrational affernons. 

’ t. e. An intellect full ut divine Ijght. ■* f. e. Material dapinotis, - 

* i. e. .Saturn. 6 ^ Jppirer. 

That is, the powei s that punish gudty ^bls, bind thtfm to their material 
passions, and m these, as it were, suffocate them: such puBishment being 
finally the means of purification. Nor do these powers only afflict the viciom, 
but even such as convert themselves tu an immaterial essence: for these, 
thrqpgh their connection with matter, require a purification of this kind. 

* Tflat IS, syntbols of all the divine natures. 

* This oracle praises a violept death, because the soul, in this case, is 

lo'-ru ° bate the body, and rejoice in a liberation from it. 

' fb« soul is the mistress of life, because she extends vital illuminations 
to body, which i.s, of itself, destitute of life. 
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* • * * 

* llaTtig tiu fo^ov syfl^axTH*!!, vu^eo S’ eirt^su. 

The fiitlx'i' diii not liuil torili I'eur, but infused persuasion. '. 

KavTOV 0 7raTr,p'ijpjr«<rEV, 

ev ey Suvxft.st voega KKiKr»s iSidv «*jp. 

Hie hitlier > h:is hasdlj^ withdrawn tninself, but has not shut up 
his pKipei file, in his own iiitcileclual power. 

Ktru Tt yoijTov, o er? voeiv vow av&u. • 

'riiere is a cerlain intelligible ^ which it becomes )Ou to iiiider> 
sliind with the Hower of iiitelloet. 

s^ttXTTYjpsg uvoLitvoss Ew/.uroi eKTi. 

The e\pelling powers* of the soul which cause her to respire, 
arc of an iinrostrained nature. 

A'pjJ (Ti (TTrEwSrlV TTpOS TO (^aoj X«1 ffStTpOC oloysti, 

Ev^SV (TOl TTOXUV tfTtrOLfJt-iVrj VOUV. 

It becomes }ou to hasten to the light and the ra)s of the Father, 
whtMice a soul was imparted to ^oii, invested with an ab'undaiKe ol 
intellect. 

Kiti ‘rravra Twpoj evo; exy£yaaJT«. 

.All things are tin; progeny of one lire. ^ 

A voof Ksyu, Tap vostv Sijirov hfyu. 

That which intellect says, it undoubtudly says by int Ifection. ^ 

A A Totjg Je xarwpwrrfiu sg rixva. ftexptg^ 

iia! ii.i! the cailh ti'usn beiicuth bellows at these as far as to 
their children. ^ , 

yfyj <ruvayf»j<rjij srptagptEvijv. 

A ou should iu)t mereuse your fate. * 

Ov yotp uno vaerpixijs ocgX'H otreXsg ti 


‘ I'hat IS, as (livmily is notol a tyrannical nature, he diavvs every thing 
>.0 )iiinsc‘lri>y persuasion, and not by fear. 

- That i-*, Satiiin, the sdiiitiwl of the uiteliectual order, is perfectly sepa- 
ratcrl from all connection with matter; but, at the same tune, imparts Ins 
diviiiirv to interior naiiiics. 

^ iMcaniii" the intelhitible, which iramedrately subsists afiei the higbctt 
Cod. 

That IS, those powers of the soul which separate it from the body. 

’’That IS, of one divine nature. , 

** That is, the voice of inteUect is an intcllectualj or in other word"!, an 
imraatertal and indivisible en^:^. * , , . . 

f The meaning of the oracle is, that even the very children of the impious 
are destined to subterranean punishments; and'this, wth the greatest 
piopnety; for those who, in a fornfer life, have perpetrated similar criine.s, 
become, through the wise administration of Providence, the members 9 I one 
family. ■ . 

• Fate is the full perfection of those, divine illuminations which are 
icccivcd by Utifure; but Providence is the immediate energy of dcity.^ 
Hence, when we energise iiitelicctudlly, we are under the dominion ot 
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T^otliiiig iiiipcrffct proceedsj'at'cording to a circular ciicrg)', *ron} 
a pa.t«riial principle. * 

am! oux x«»;j to $s\siv vaTftxog tovc 

Ms^fig «v x«t pijjita X«Xi]<ri] 

Mvvjfn^v svflsju,ev>l nurpixov (ruv6>jji*aT0f uyvov. 

But ibe piit/'rnal intellect will not icceJve the will of tin' nouI, 
till .she has (lepiii t«il fioni oblivion and hjs apoken the woiH, 
ns&'uiiiiiig the iiicinory of her paterir.il sacred impre'«.*<ioii. 

Ilvixa V sp^ofjievsv vpoaysm Saifiov a 9 pr,<rr,g, 

' 00= mSov iVvi^oopiv sjraoSclUV. 

When yon behold the terre.striaP dinnon approaching, - 

rate and .sacidice tins alone Mmzcuiai. 

MavQavs to voijtov sttsi voov e^co uffa§%si. 

Lc^arn the iiitclhgihle, for it subsists bf vond intellect. ^ 

A’boujJtsvai luyysg iruTpoliev vosooci xoti aUTcn 
Bo-''ha.ig «^fisyXTOi(r» xivovjDutvso wtts vorjvui. 

The intelligibie Ivnges' possess intellection thiMnseIvcs Ironi 
the Father, so far as they cncrgi/e tntellectiiall}^ being inoveil by 
inrtl'aljle eoimciU. 

'i'he above Zoioasliian Oracles are from PscHiis. 


CRITIQUE.ON OSSIAN’S TEMOIU, 

Shming its grout j'osoDihiuuce to the l^ocnis of Hornet j 

Virgil, and Milton. 

1*AUT If .—{Chiftinued Jtoin Ao. XXVIII. p. 

Among the bodies of the inanimate vvoiId, the ilianiomi is dis¬ 
tinguished by the pec uliar hardne.ss of its^ tcMiire, vvhu h rc-slsts 

Providenc'e; but whi’ii corpoically,lualcr that ol Fate. *lheera»lc t)nrc- 
forc adinonishc.s tu .vithdiaw ourselves Irorn LorporeaJ energv 

' For divinity issclt-jicifect; and the nuperlctl cannot protc td Jrom tiie 

rcj feet. , . , , . 

’ That is, till bhc ii.is recovered hex knowledge of tne divinf s;.nitt»i.s. 

and sacred reasons, froix which she is composed; the former m wUilIi sne 
receives from the divine uniiit's,and thtf l.Uiielroin the sJi.red idea*-. • 

1 Terrestrial duemons are full of deceit, as being remote troxn divine k;iow- 
Icdod, and replete with dark matter: he, therefore, who clfsires to receive 
any true information from one of these, must prepare an altar, and ‘•atnlice 
the stone Mnhuron, which has the power of causing another greater d.rmon 
to anhear, who, approaching invisible to the material dicmoii, wil give a 
true answer to the proposed.ipics^ion; and this to the interrogator hmi&fll. 

* The intelligible is two-fold; one kind being co-oruinaic wito inteitcvi, 
bnl the other bemg of a supc'r-cssential characteristic. 

s Sec the concise Exposition of IVllus, prefixed to thc^p oi o.le' 
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iiiipr(‘ssi()ii of tvcr^ object to ^fthicli it is opposed. Jii a 
lur inaiiiier, \\c discover, uiiioiig epic \vi iters, the poet of iiiImiiaic 
geimis by Ills display of human character: this knowledge of the 
niaiiricis of men is the test by which vie are enabled to decide upon 
the genuineness of the coin. Let us exaiiiint', thoiefore, how far 
Ossiaii has eiihei performed or neglected the preccijils w hich regu¬ 
late this department of the heroic poem. " 

'i'lie charucteis, accoiding to Anslotlt*, should be marked and 
Well distinguished. They should have some luling viitiie or pas¬ 
sion, to \ihich all their actions may be attiibuted, and viliieh is 
the source from which they spring. 'Flie poet must exereise Ins 
JndgmciU ill the choice of chaiacter: foi, although among muii- 
kiiid wc meet with many individuals who order their lives according 
to no fised system of conduct; whose actions arc the otlspiing of 
no one parent-passion, but seem to be generated by a niulliplicity 
of priiieiples, iii kind often dissimilar and sometimes'opposite; 
yet such loose and imlelenninate characteis are by no means suit¬ 
able to the cpo)H‘e. So, at least, 1 understand the author of the 
'I'leatise on Poetry, when he says, that the characters ought to bo 
good.' The characteis should likewise be pioper. Old age must 
not be liiiriicd on with the ardor and inipetiiusitv of youth: nor 
must the young warrior light with the caution, and speak with the 
gaijulily, of him who lia^ lived tliiee ages. Put to distinctness 
and propiit'ty of ciiaraclci must he ailded coiisistenr y and iiin- 
iormity. The coward, who once Hies, must alwav!) shrink from 
his opponent; and the liciu, who in the outset attacks his enemies 
W'llli bravery, must continue the same couiageous personage 
throughout the poem ; or, if at any time a brave man letieats be- 
tore a supeiionty of luiinbeis, lie iiuistdo so with dignity. 


'riuis the grim lion his retreat inainlnins, 

Peset with watchful dogs and shouting swains; 
Long stands the shovv’img duits and missile fires. 
Then .‘.ourly slow the indignant beast rctiie-i.” 


Tins c-lucidalioii of maimers is the great bulwark of llomiT, 
W'hich has ensured to him the entire jirc-eminciiec over all poets, 
.iiitidiit and modern, ^ot only do the ptiiicipal actois in his Iliad 
shine forth w'lth an extr:iorchriaiy,d( gree of .sublime giaiidour * but 
those; very iiidiyiduals, whose'^character would datuialiy create aver¬ 
sion, if not detestation, are placed in suuutions which inteiosl olir 


■ riipt if ra Wi| V'rTKQ'i ’itii, Zd itX ^Tay^rl^frQtf jn ,■ xctl -.'tiu; ;XC’‘7* 

"F^ii Si Ti6a' jUtV, I’nv, wc-rfp flij, naiu qmtvrfrly i , T ii Tjortlfj/.y Tiwt 

il)a0et /a' y, iciv S}^ ’EiTTi St ly ixicTc ytttif dcc, AllS. (llj 


l*oet. Mdit. Tyrivliitr. See. 28- 
NoUiidi suiit tibi mores. Hor. Ar. i*oet. 
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eclin gft in their behalf, and mabe our hearts sympathise with them. 
While the mere armour of Achilles drove the victorious Trojans 
to the gates of their city, the graceful appearance of Helen, the 
malignant source from which flowed all the Grecian and Trojan 
sorrows, melted the soul of even the aged warriors of Troy. But, 
in this respect, the mighty powers of the poet have been exerted to 
a degree which is tpiestionable, if not faulty. The w'arlike son of 
Priam, who bade adieu to his Andromache with the utmost ten- 
dcriicss of conjugal affection, and unhelined his brows to salute 
the living testimony of their loves, diminishes too much oiu 
anxiety fur the success of Achilles, and afflicts our mind for the 
disasters of Ilium. ‘ But the variety is as wonderful as the sub¬ 
limity of his characters. Here too, however, the poet seems to 
have strained his invention: his heroes would, perhaps, lose no¬ 
thing if deprived of the foolery of Thersites, and his gods w ould 
be more dignified without the buffoonery of Vulcan. 

Ill this ciu'uinstance there is something remaikuble,—that in the 
same pait in which Homer has excelled, Virgil has been deficient. 
His cliaiactcis are neither so grand, so interesting, nor so varied as 
those of Homer. His Aeneas, without a single frailty, is a life- 
h’ss p<‘rsonage, who must, when consideicd deliberately, command 
uur adiniiation, but does never, at the time, warm oiir affections. 

'^riie subject of tlie^ Paradise Jxist did not afford gieat scope for 
vniiety of chaiacter; |>ut Milton has lytrovluced all the variety of 
which his vvoik was capable. In the sipicaniislmess of criticism it 
might be said, (hat lie lias fallen, in some measure, into the ciior of 
Homer, bv exalting too much the enemv of luaiikiiid. He has 
cast over Satan a profusion of light, which has thrown Adam iiUo 
the shade. 

If Gssian, in the drawing of character, has fallen short of the 
jH'ifectioii ol the bather of Poetry ; and lias neither shown so 
great a peiu^tiatioii into the science of man, nor introduced so 
iniicli variety into the poem of l^emora, he has, at least, surpassed 
Viigd both in the diveisity and in the execution of his design^. 
But peiliaps the characters of 'IVnioia are as much varied, as the 
age and couiitty of the poet permitted. It is somewhat to be won¬ 
dered that \ irgil, in the characleiislical part of the poem,' has 
fallen shoit of the two eailicr peyets; %9 the age of refinement in 
which he vviote inu^t have presented K more extended field of hn- 
mliii action, foi the ocrupations of men multiply with the piogies^ 
of societ;'' and a multiplicity of oiTiploymciit must augmenr the va¬ 
riety of chaiacter. But this advantage \vas counterbalanced by a 
disadvantage of superior weight. Although niau, in an impioved 
condition, is eoloured with tints of character more varied than in a 
rude stale, yet these colouis must be very narrowly inspected be- 
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fhre the observer can discover distinctly what ray of light they dif¬ 
fuse. Ill the childhood of socieU, the actions, unri the motives 
which lead to llit'in, are closely connected, and their counexioii is 
easily discoverable: uti the contrary, when society I-us gi own up, 
man fmds an interest in concealing the motives ot many of his 
actions, and covers them accordingly vi itli a veil;, fre-ipieiuly too 
thick fur penetration. If Virgil, iheruiuie, surveyed a held of 
laiger dimensions, he had mure difficulty in cliNcrimmating the par¬ 
ticular plants which grow in it; and, although the narrow'held 
which Homer and ()ssinii surveyed, presented a very limited va¬ 
riety of species, yet these were well iiiarketl, and could easily be 
distinguished from each other. * 

llravery is the predoinimiiit feature of all Ossiaii’s actors ; but, 
although they are all biave, the bravery of each is different in kind, 
and every actor possesses his own peculiarity of character. I'lngal, 
the hero of the poem, is perhaps the only ins^taucc thatVaii be ad¬ 
duced, not only in modern times, but in all antiquity, of “ a man 
of perfect and consummate virtue,” in whose successes and mis¬ 
fortunes W'e feel fully interested. He is the warrior of his age, 
tile avenger of the wrongs of the injured, and, m peace, the pro¬ 
moter of his }m:o})1c'.s happiness, and the source of llicir pros¬ 
perity : he never undervalues the vir(ui'.s of his enetiiie.s, nor glories 
over the calamities of a fallen foe: wherever he directs his steps 
victory attends him, and e\eii at his name Ills opponents tremble ; 
he teems with an affiectionate love towards his eliihlreii, and is agi¬ 
tated w'ith a generous concern about the welfare of h's fnciMis: in 
short, he is almost a god in the habit of mnitality : he is clothed 
with the perfeetions of /ihieas, without Ins insipidity, and shines 
in the viitues of llecloi, without his feiocitv. 'The reason of 
the success of (>ssian, in thus pourtraying the utmost pcifectioii 
of Imiiiun natui*', without dimiiiisiiiiig our interest in the < liaracter, 
has been coiieetly and beautifully pointed out by Dr. Blaii.' 
“To tbi.s’ It has iimcli coiitrihiited,’' sajis he, “ that the poet husie- 
pieseiitod him as an old man ; and by this h;>'. gamed the advantage 
of tliiowing around him a gieat many cireiuiistaiiccs peculiat to 
that age, which paint him to the fancy in a more distinct light. He 
is surrounded by his family; he iivsti’icts bis childieiim the prin¬ 
ciples of virtue; he is tiarriftivc <}t Jus paste.xplous; lie is venciablo 
with* the grey jocks of agc;'he is frequently disposed to moralise 
like an old man, on buman vanity and the prospect of death, '('here 
IS more art, at least more felicAy in this, than may at flAt be ima¬ 
gined. For youth and old age arc tlie t,wo states ot human life, 
capable of being placed m the most picturesque light's. Midille age 


' Dis-sertiiliou on the I'ocms ot ().ssiaii, by llir h fildir, D. D. 
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is more gciicial and vague ; and lias fewer peculiar ciVcum.staiico^, 
And. wlieii any object is> in a situation, that admits it to be ren¬ 
dered particular, and to be clothed with a variety of circumstances, 
it alway.s .Stands out more clear and full in poetical description.” 

Ossian himself, uniting, in one person, the warrior and the baid, 
the father, the brother, and the son, is likewise a character of par¬ 
ticular interest. Uis lamentation over his son, Oscar; Ins attention 
to his brother, Fillan, when he goes to attend the niovoinentsof his 
enemy by night, and the consolations which he pours into Ins 
breast vvlieii he discovers him vunquislied by Catiimor; the respect 
and love which he entertains for Ins father, Fingal; are all the 
beautiful tiaits of an amiable character. 

The noble Catlimur is an enemy w'cll worthy of the mighty 
I'ingal. The first mention made of him in the poem is by the 
blood-tiiirsty and daik-dcsigning Cairbair, when be is secretly 
plotting the murder of young O.scar at the feast. After be has or¬ 
dered the baid to take the liaip, and bid Oscar to the feast,” he 
add.s: “ Catiimor, my brother, is not here, lie is not here with 
Ins thousands, and our anus aie weak. Cnthmor is a foe to stiifc 
at the fea.st. lli.s soul is blight as that siin.” Cairbair dreaded the 
approach of (/Utlmior, ns lie knew' hi.s generous soul would have 
revolted agniii.st so atrocious a deed. IJo is famed for hospitality to 
stiuiigcrs; but so delicate are his feelings, that he shuns the voice 
of praise. The geiu rosity of his seiUiiii^^nts on the death of Fillan, 
and die struggle wliuli he di.scoveis betwet'ii his love for Sidmalla, 
and his duty as the iciider of liis people, are thctouchc.s of a iiia.s- 
terly painter, lie had one foible, but it arose from an excess of 
virtue, he lovcii too fomlly the gloomy Cairbair. 

But Fillan,—a yoimg warrior, commencing bis career of mili¬ 
tary glory, lamenting ln.s youth, which deprives him of leading the 
tioops to battle, impetuous for fight, and panting for fame,—is a 
character which entwines itself round the? heart of every reader ; 
and alone proves that the author of ’^I'cmora was a poet of no 
mean genius, hut an attentive obseivcr of human nature, and one 
who knew well what .stiiiigs to touch in order to fire and to melt 
the hcait. ilow natural is his desire to engage the foe, on that 
night when he is sent out t'l vi'uleh their motions! What caVi be 
nioic ineltiug than that dc.sciiptioij of <hc emotions of his mind, 
when Fingal was appointing die geiieful, who wa.s Ip conduct the 
aniiy to battle: ** Bent uiei a liistaiit stieum he stood: the tear 
limig ill his eye. lie struck at thnes the thi.'>tl('’.s head with his in- 
veiled spear.” And can any thing be tnoic sublime than the ac¬ 
count of the last deeds, and of the fall of Fillan I 

VVe must nut puss Sulinblla over in .silence. In Itc' character 
;ire displayed sonic of the most interGsting particulars ni the life of 
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wuiiiau. Her ardent love for Cathnior, whicli piotiipled her, dis- 
guiiied as a warrior, to follow him to the lield of battle—the de> 
scriptioii of the muiiiier in which her soul was first filled with love 
of him—her song, as she sut beside Cuthmor, unconscious of being 
perceived b) liitii—the tender way in which she awakes, and ad¬ 
vises him to shun the danger, when she hears jhc sound, of the 
diield of Fingal, and then, her almost instaiitaricously bursting 
hirtli into a wish that he may gam renown in ^lar, and reluiii to her 
diumnied with glory—delineate well the genuine i|ualities obthe fe¬ 
male diaracter, al\va\s more sinceie than that of man ni its affec¬ 
tions, and more vehement m its love. Virgil’^ Didu is likewise a 
luaster-piere of its kind, and is, as I think, the most finished cha¬ 
racter in the whole /Eiieid : but, as slie was previously married, she 
docs not appear in the simplicity, nor act witb the deliglitfiil timidity 
of a young woman, who is burning with the pure flanieiof a first 
love. Wo might lja\e expected that Laviiiia would he almost the 
counterpart of Sulmalla; but sbe discoveis little iiiteie.st in the 
success either of /I'incas or of 'runius, and is guided more by the 
rules of prudence, than by the artless dictates of nature, buch a 
cliaiactrr may be worthy of high coiiiineiidalioii, but caiiiiol be so 
well siiiti d to excite lively iutore>«t, as one which is moie simple and 
less prudent: the Laviiiia of Vngil may, I think, be justly classed 
unioiig tliat order of womankind, whom Sii Kichard Steele has in- 
gciiioiisly calk’d llie“ oiilrageoii.sly viituous. ' 

The inferior actors ni Teniora aie equally di.stmguished by pe- 
culiaiity of character. Fuhlatli is brave, impellous, ovcibearing, 
atrociously ciiiel, reveiigefiil, and umdciitiiig. 1 Lidaila is likewise 
brave, but bis luaveiy is tempered with wisdom, and softened by 
hiiinamtv and gentleness; ins speech is eloquent; liis person ele¬ 
gant; and his countenance beams with serenity and mildnes.s. 

Fcsidcs human actors^ an epic poet ni.iy iritrodiico hemgs of a 
liigliLT order, and these form, what has been ti'rmed, the maeiiineiy 
of tlic poem. L is by no means my iiilcntioii to inquire whether 
this iiiachiiicry be a beauty or a blemish m an eque poem , it is siit- 
licieiit to consider wbetlier Ossiun, in the use of that of Mliicli be 
has made choice, hu.sadheied to the rules of ciilicisrn, oi, in other 
words, whethei he ha.s cuipV:>}cd, iisUmaily aiubat a proper season, 
the agency of supeinatural'beings. A poet, tlic'ii, must be ex¬ 
tremely tempofate in the use of machinery, ai^d so blend together 
the luai vcllous and the probable., as to remove fiom liis (•poem the 
character of being ciiliiely>fictitious. If lie be iiiatleiitivc to tins 
circuin.stancc, veiy few rcadeis will deiiiA any degrue of plea.sure 
from bis pciformanii'; fur, we <'aii feel no interest in perusing a 
immbei of fabulous stories, which, we aic certain, could never pos¬ 
sibly have occuried. To sccuie success in the effect of his niachiiicry, 
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lie must rest the foundation of it upon the popular belief and su¬ 
perstition of his country, and he is byno means entitled to fabri¬ 
cate any system of marvellous fables that he pleases, or even to 
incorporate into the poetry of one nation the fabulous creed of 
another. Virgil and Homer,” says Addison,' might compli¬ 
ment their heroes%by interweaving the actions of deities with their 
achievenionts; but fora Christian author to wiite on the pagan 
creed, to make Prince Kiigeiie u favourite of Mars, or to carry on 
a 'correspondence between llelloiiu and the Marshal dc Villars, 
would be dowiuight puerility, and unpardonable in a poet-that is 
past sixteen.” 

On examining the Iliad and the iEneid we shall fiiul that such is 
the machinery of Homer and Virgil: the stoiies of the gods and 
goddesses, who so frequently interpose in behalf of their heroc.s, of 
Achille.s, • of Fleclor, ni;d of Ahicas, composed the religious 
belief of Greece and lluinr; in these countries was to he foiiiid 
the outline, at least, of the iiiyltiology which the |ioets have 
]ierhaps embellished, and imide moie full and complete. Scane 
critics, I know, have maintained an opposite upiiiioii, and have 
contended that the machiiieiy of Homer is entirely of his own m- 
veiijtiori; but the absurdity of such a supposition will, on a very 
slight coiisideiatioii, become sufliciently nppaiciit- for, not to say any 
tiling of the incapacity of one man, how compre hensive soever 
Jus imagination might'ue, to invent so complicated a machine as the 
pagan tiieology, and that for the purpose' of only embellishing a 
poem, let us iinagine what effect a modelii heroic poet would pro- 
diK'c upon his heiors, if he were to iiitroduci) into liis poem a com¬ 
plete tiivtliologv of his own invention, and were lu interweave wilh 
the exploits of liis heiocs the .ictiuns of a number of gods and god- 
desst'', who have been never bcfoie heaid ot, whose existence isini- 
i'uiiiided oil any tiaditiuii, and who are, iii ^hoit, the creatures of his 
own wild fancy. 

'J'he,iiiachmeiy of Ossian consists of departed heioes, who arc 
.supposed to hover in the regions above, and to feci a lively iiiteiest 
ill the actions o.' the friends, whom they have left on earth—to re¬ 
joice with them in their successes,and to mourn with them in.then 
calamities. 'Hie hrstoiy of ancient Scptlatid wdl fully prove how 
well adapted sneh a iiuuhmtrjf mjdt have Ix'cn to the preju¬ 
dices of till Highlagdeis, who aie so notorious foi* thuir supersti¬ 
tion. 1b:t his inachiiiery is entitled to a higher praise. It is not 
mi>rdy the su|jeistitioiis belief of one country, ii is the belief of the 
world, it IS now fosteie'c! m every inhabited sjiot of the universe, 
it coniuienced, and it ifirprobuble. that it will cud, with time. 
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Ossian is also extremely coriertin the use oi'his machinery; he 
never employs it unless willi the greatest propriety, and on the most 
solemn occasions. In Teinora we have only three ghosts: the 
iirst is that oF Cairbair, which ap])ears to warn ('athmor of his ap¬ 
proaching death: the next is that of I'lllan, which in these words 
louses Fingal to battle—“ Sleeps the husband ^fdatho?_ Dwells 
the father of the Fallen in rest i Am I foigot in the fields of dark- 
nos ; lonely in the season of night and the last is that of Cath- 
mor, which, by its apparition, acquaints Sulmallu with the death of 
that heio. 

1 cannot in a better manner concliule my remarks on this sub¬ 
ject, than by quoting the euiiiparison wbich l.)r. Blair lias drawn 
between the meiits of the machinery of [lumer and that of Ossian. 
** Ossian’s mythology is, to speak so, the mythology of human na¬ 
ture ; for it is founded on what has been the popular belief in all 
ages and couiitiics, and under all forms of religion, concerning the 
appeaiaiiccs of departed spirits. Jloiner's rnacliiiiery is always 
lively and amusing; but fui from being always .supported with 
proper dignity. The iiidereiit .squabbles among his gods surely do 
no honour to epic poetry, wiierca.s Ossiaii’s inuchinery has dignity 
upon all occasions. It is indeed a <iignjty of the dark and awful 
kind, but this i.s proper, because coiiicideiit with the slraiii and 
spirit of the poetry A h"ht ami gay my^liology, like llonierV, 
would have been peifcclly 'Miisiiitable to the tsubjocts on which Os- 
sian's genius was employed." 

On a future occasion 1 shall view the niachiiicry of ( )smuu hi 
the light of ghosts, or the spirits of dep.iiip(| heroes, and li:ue the 
.strong similarity which exists between them.-and those of Homer 
and Virgil. 

JCdh^nrghj JSw. 1817- JjEW'OX. 
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xxvi. The ii.se of Asia and Africa m the lloinau w'liters, for the 
part of those coiitmo'its .subject to Unman jui'i.sdicliou, is analogous to 
our own uso of Amcriea for the IJiiiled .Slates, 
xxvii. Brmick, in bis note on Soph. CEd. Tyr. |J8I, lIoMol yufi i)'6r; 
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Kav vidpaaiv fiporStv, k. t. X. citfs a (-urrcspoiiditi^ ]ius»>uge fmm Cic. 
cle I7ivin. Suetonius, \>ho is a givat dcaier iu stories of that nature, 
mentions a similar drearn of Ciesar’h. (Vit. Cms.) 

xxviii. ** Tlie Flamoii of Jupiter was an oflice of great dignity— 
but subjected to many restrictions; as, that lie should not ride on a 
horse.” Adams; Horn. Ant. p. 311, sixth edition. 1 know not whe¬ 
ther it be worth iifitniioiiing, that a similar re.strK‘tion, tliongh origin¬ 
ating in different motives, and enforced only by popular i>piiiion, pre¬ 
vails with regard to the modern Popes. “ Cleineut \I\ (Gatig.uioJli,) 
was advised by bis physicians to ride; he rode in the neigliboiirhodlj^ 
of his Alban Villa, and, it is said, offeiulerl the people of the i-ountiv 
not a little by that supposed levity.” Fustace, Classical I'our Ihroiigfi 
Italy, Appendix, p. JSt), third edition. 

xxix. “ A ship,” says Lord Kainics, speaking of the figurative ex¬ 
pressions of the ancient Icelandic poetry, “ ia termed ‘ liorse of the 
floods.’" Sketches of the History of Man, p. I5b. The same meta¬ 
phor occurs ill Homer: 

ovbt ri fiiv )(pewi/ 

ejjwj' wKvnopwv tiri(iatyt[Ji€y, uW tiXos iinroi 
iiytpatri ytyvovrui. Od. A. JOJ. 

XXX. “ The guests used sometimes, viith the permission of the ma‘- 
ter of the feast, to put some part of their eiitortaiiiiiicnt into then 
mappa, table-napkin, and give it to their slaves to carry lioiiie.' 
Adams, Horn. Ant. p. 435). A custom rcsenthliiig this prevails in our 
West India settlements.* A guest, at an ytitertainmeiit, makes a eol- 
lection from the dessert) which he sends home to his family afto: the 
Homan fashion; and he who omits this necessary act of livility, is m 
danger of meeting with a cool reception on his return. 

x\xi. “ 111 after times, close attention was paid to the rearing ol 
shady trees, aromatic‘plants, flowers, and evergreens; as myitle, ivy, 
laurel, box-wood, iVc. These, for the sake of ornament, were twisted, 
.nid cut into i arious figures, by slaves, trained for that )Mirpo«e, called 
Topiarii.” Adams, p. .>31. 'riie reader will recollect the di-arip- 
lioiis 111 the Spectator, of a similar custom jirVvaIcnt in Kiigland about 
the lime of Queen Anne. ^ , 

xwii.'Tlie following arc instances of variation in <juanlil\ among 
the Latin poets • 

(iciiles venere Sicaniv. Virg. 

Siiaiia procunibit pnbf^s. Sil. Ital. 

Dnriiisque Tagii.sqiic. Sil. Italr 

Hoseis formosiis Dnria ripis. •C'land. * 

• * Compnlimus^ dirum Syphacem. Claud. —Sypbacem is 
the comnwa quantity. t * * 

Vixiii. There are a few lines in Homer, consisting exclusively of 
spondtes, • 

kikXi'iokliv tlrwpoKXijos ihetXoio. 11. T. *2* I . 

2«roi» vaJ icpeiijv oivov Od. O. 3>io. 

Tw Meirffi/vi; ^w/z/BXi/n^i'AXXi/Xowe. lb. IJ. 

^ 4 tptjp bk iXeKrtjv avrou Treipi/eaert*. 
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So EnniiM: 

Oili refl|inudit rex Albai 

Vrom which Virgil iM>t improbahiy tonk jiis wt^li-kiiown— 

Olli si>(lato rei»pnndit cordr Lutiiiu:*. 

xxxiv. ^J’he Orci^k hvroio ports nsc dactyls much more copfously 
than the T^tin. The form of the bexaineler, cuutuiniVig five ijluctyls, 
which is common in Homer, and sometimes wears Vour or five tiniei 
ill SHCccshioii, is not frequent in Virgil: Iticre arc only six or seven in- 
sronves of its occurronce twice together. Nearly the reverse ipay be 
^d of the line containing five .spondees which only appears once 
douiiled ill Homer (11. H. 473, 474.) Tliese observations, it k tfne, 
are of little importance; but they contribute to illustrate the genius of 
file two metrical systems. 

\x\v. The Latin |M)(‘ts, at least from the Augustan age downwards, 
scarcely ever admit more than three elisions into their hexameter 
verses. The only instances 1 recollci t of the contrary, are the fol- 
loHiiig; 

Is primani ante arieni, digna atqnc imligna relatu. Virg. 

Nullaiic babes vitia { lino alia, et furtassc minora, fior. 

Ccrtatimque omnes uno ore, anna, anna rcquiriint. Dvid. 

Lucretius is more fice: wc find in Iiiiu a line containing five elisions, 
and another containing four in sequence : 

Vcnini nbi eqiiiatque honiinis casu convenit imago. 

Even this Iasi is surpassed by a pentameter of C'alnlliis : 

Qiiairi inilii, qni me unumatque nmcniu'amicinn hahiiit. 

Onr Cambridge readers will perhaps recollect “ pliirimaqiie liein 
hem atque hem liein.’' Heinsius (do Coiitcm. Mor. iv) Im^ ventured, 

Ciicuin acies fiisa aligerhni, atque excrcitus oninis. 

^xKxvi. 'Vhere arc two line.s in Hqiiior, which, from the pre>.ent man¬ 
ner of writing them, have a pecnirarly iid..iimonlous appearam c, be¬ 
cause a single word forms the third foot: something like the nigged- 
iiess of Tov fL npiOTopr~ii vofiov T^pi ; 

A/avT» KaKctiv, ou frdyrvrs juuoi to sIttocc. Jl. A. I an. 

oi jUrfju.V);, oTi tr’ eKpep-m uj/odrv, ex Sewo^oriv. il. O. IS. 

Such, at least, .» the reading in all tlie editions I have nulned. 
Might not the harshness in question be removed, hy writin’g ijuttu 
TTore, and ere kpepot ? 

wxvii. In Jl. X. 1.57—1), all the editions that I recollect lead, 

pet veipeiSpapt.tTr,v, ^suyaov, 6 8’ SwKr6s ^rlxcav’ 

vf6(rSe fnh etrdXog e$«ys, dfjoxs Ss p-tv p.iy ^ap,slvMV 

xoi^oL\'-p,aig. 

Perhaps it would he belter to piTnt the passage thus: 
px irapa8pa/Jt.sn]v^ feuymVy 6 S’ ovktSs Siwxxv 
s fjt,h sir^Kog sfsvye, tiaixs Ss p.tv p.sy afislvm) 

xapnaKlpkoag. , ^ ^ 

xxxviii. Ill answer to an argument biougbt against the liy|H)tlicii5 
of 'ArpeH'ijs, WrtKtibiii, Ac. being tri>yllid)les, beciui.se they never oc¬ 
cur ill such situations as-to rcni-ler it ueeess.iry tliat they should he 
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proiiounccd as trisyllables, it lias been urged, *tliat Homer scarcely 
ever places any word, consisting of throe long syllables, in the coIIq- 
cutibii ]iarlicularly alluded to (as in '* jucuiidi lueta soporis'’), and 
that therefore, on this account alone, the words in question are iiiad> 
iiiissible. 'riiough the question is» doubtless, of little or no import 
to the main arguiiient, it may be worth wiiiie to observe, that the re 
suit of a careful ^iiiiincratiun of the instances occurring in the Iliad, 
and a more cursory investigation of those in the Odyssey, discovered 
aliout fifteen or sixteen in the fornier, and four only in the latter. 
Many of these were formed by proper names, in nliicli case some li¬ 
berty might be allowed, or admitted of easy alteration: thus, IJarpii- 
k\tfs for 1 larpueXem 

xxxix. The following example of a receiied form of expression 

among the Cireeks occurs in the Jiistitulcs of Menu, as traiisluled by 

Sir William Julies: A son oi a Rniliini, or wife bv the first ecreiuonv, 

• * * 

xedeeiiis fimm sin, if lie pi^rforin viituoiis acts, ten ancestors, ten de¬ 
scendants, and biriisolf, the tu'enti/Jirst person. 

x|. The expressi«iii a^elkero, in d'lscii. I’ers. 43 !• (tws ri/- 

kTOk ofifi d0t(A.fr»), which has perplexed the comnientutors, occurs in 
u siMiihir conjunction in \eii. Hel. 1. U). ’AAki/hd^qs 

iTktjTO\ U)pei\tro. 

xli. Adams explains the woid aiiliquo, used in expressing dissent to 
a law, by “ Anliqiia prolio,” 1 like tlie old way. Perhaps tiio leal de¬ 
rivation Is from ante, or dm', iniplyiijg here o]>position ; as ont/cff, a 
fiont gate, is derived from the same uiigiiial. 

xlii. A tioc uas imposed, at laicedaonoii, on those who omitted to 
marry within a ecrlaiu age, by what was called a\liiyupiov A si¬ 

milar tax, under llie name of ets uxorium, was levied by the censors 
at lloiiie. 

xliii. To the iiistunces of luctrical lines, adduced in No. xxix. of 
tills Journal, add the, following. 

I. Dkmosthknks. 

q TO nafhvj rrv too o’OjWfSodXoo ru^tv Do Cor. .57. 

0 zaxt Komv lam AvO^cLttois, otuv — lb. 

Sivetai, k»\ [liktara aoi. ib. 
ffoAXodj avtjyo'geue fir^ xotAflv ipl —de J'als. lajg. (i'J. 

II. yiLSClirNKS. 

x«i A'TV/O-i^ahiTa pigiugeis woiqo'og.aci. De Cor. IQ. 
si p^pq Tflt Aoifrd Tq Kei^w; ^eiv. ib. 4.5. 

• ■ Ti>, woAAaxn pbf/xvqpc.evo; —ib. jj I. 

piirivSs vuKTo. SiaAix'wy aitvriyinpovv ; do Fals. l^g. 25 
, vope^STat sis IJuKas, eyoo'^ib. S3. 

KXi xo'tfjuo; slvsci rq$ ?roAea;; s^aivrro—~ib. 34. 
oyraiv, xai amvS^ Tolf avpaant aiVqcravTtov. ib. 44. 

III. Thucydides. 

Toof psv Sans /3oyAfr«i out«— vi. QG- 
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IV. Cicero. 

Oiuticsautcin cjus paries,*81(406 omnia membra. —De Nat. Deor. i .4 

Nec audiendiis ejiis auditor Strain—ib. i. 13 . 

Niiiiieii Dcoriim eomprobabiinus? nibil -ii. 3. 

Qiionini tieiilriuii aslris contiiigerr, propterea iiuod—ii. 16. 

At(}U(‘ liu.‘C‘ ill lieik) plura et inajora videiitiir—Div. ii. ‘27. 

Quod !!ie(]uUur vero, non soliini rcliuioiHnn—de ii. *2. 

Qiii 'icr<*us faxit, Dcus ipse vindcK—IVag. xii. Tabularuiii apiid Cic, 
de Leg. ii. 8 

xliv. Jt has liren suggested, that the friigment of Sappho, 7ipoi Hy- 
yeXos, IfiFpi'HMvtmtrfhui'yiVvag. Iwiii. Mus. ('nt. \o. I.) was originallva 
Siippliir hue, slanding thus; /iyytV, f/(ppd0wi''ur/(^ur. 

xlv. In the ()u.irterly Keview, (No xxi\. art. Harhary Slates,) a 
weii'knuwn trait of (in'eiaii superstition is iiientioiird, as prevalent 
among the Moors of Raibary. *' Among their superstitions iua\ be 
rei Ivuned —their alistaining friiiii mentioning tlir \(ord ‘ (le:.<tli,' which 
the\ avoid as eautiou'lv as the courtly divine did the ‘ nieiilioii (»f hell 
to ears polite.’ ” 'riiere seeuis to be something of a siiiiil ir luphemi- 
sMiis among oiirselve>, when, hy way of hitimatiiig the possibilils uf a 
jiarticul.o person's dying, we sny, “ .should any tiling lia|>{)cii.’' In 
toe “ Tales of my Laiidloiii,’' vot. i. a Sciillish lioribrei, one of the 
{n'r'Ullages of the slorv, happening to inei tioii iii (‘oiiversiiliori the 
name ol luirifs, i.niiicdiati’ly leeolleits liiinself, ami alters it to gude 
Iniks," olHerviiig that (lie liei.igs in ipiesMon itre„ liable to be oHended 
when liy their pioper •laiiie. This also veniiinU ns of the Lepe- 

»'((Vf of the (irecKs. 

\lvi. .Since the ailicie on the '2Mh Odyssey, iu an CMrlier Niimher, 
was written, (lie author Iras met with a passage in Cowper’s Letters, 
(Let. eecni.) where that antlmr nirnlions it as his opinion, that" exei *pt 
from the nionienl wiieii the Ithacans begin to meditate an attaik upon 
the cottage of Lacrl<‘s, and tliencc to the end, the book is the 
woik of llouHT. " " I believe peifcctly," s.i\>> he, " tliat, Homer Inui- 
self alone excepted, the Orcek pod never cvistrd, who could have 
wiitteii the speeches made by tliu shade uf Agaiiieninon, in wIiilIi more 
iiii^iglil mlu the human heart discovered, tliaiil ever saw in anv other 
work, unle.ts iii Shakespeare.’’ Might not, how ever, the chaiaeteristic 
parts ot (his passage be suggested liy the conversation of L’lvsscs and 
Agamemnon in the 1 llh hooki—“’I'he liultle,” he adds, “with which 
llie poem coueludes, is, 1 think, a paltry battle, and there is a huddle 
in the maii.igenieiit of it unworthy of my favourite, the favourite of 
all ages.” Tlri same ihonglit had occurred to the writer ot this ar¬ 
ticle. 'I’he battle in ijiiestiou is such as uiiglil'C.isUy bave been corn- 
l>iled from various parts of tlic load: the in(er|M)silion of Jiipitor to 
prevent the (ontiiiuaiiee of warfare is a repetition ol a siiiiiiar nieid.'*iit 
ill (he Sill Iliad (^1. 130. ot seq(|.) There’are soiiie passagi'S in the 8th 
Odyssey, which seem scarcely worthy of Hoiitior: it would be dau; 
geroiis, hovvover, to impcacli the aulhciitieily of IhesiJ parts on such 
slender ground. " 

xlvii. Blomlield/Gloss, in I’ers. 24, obscrvcA; " Kcgem I’cxsaruin 
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ray fieyaXoy /iatri^ea (ifiallciri fiiyav) aucjiisso, ut suum Fraiicogalli 
<licet)iiiit le Grand Monar^m, non opu« cst ut cxeraplis osteuUaiii." 
I kiit)w not, however, whether this appellation was ever extenUeU to 
any Trench king besides Louis XIV. Perhaps a more appropriate il- 
iusliatiou would he the title (irand Signinr, applied to the Emperor 
of Turkey, the (xreat King of more modem times. 

xlviii. Gihhon, ih the 58th chapter of bia hhtory, (vol. \i. p. ‘20, &c.) 
eounierates the temporal motives which a)>peai' to him to have united 
with enthusiasm in producing the first crusade: the accjuisitron of mi¬ 
litary glory and extensive dominion, the possession of the splendid 
palaces and boundless wealth of the east, the flavour of the (irecian 
wines, iVc. Compare-with tjiis the actual topics of exhortation employ e<l 
by Casimir, in some of his odes De rccu{)erando Orieutis Impcrio, for 
the promotion of a new crusade against the Turks. 'Fhe poetical 
disciph^ of J..oyola is scarcely outdone by the sceptical historian. See 
al&o die o}X*iiiiig of the seventh book of Cumoeus’ Lusiad. 

xlix. 'The following fragments of translation into Greek verse are 
submitted to the candour of the reader. 

1. A Sole exoriente, supra Mieoti' paludes,' 

Nemo est (pii factis me xqnipararc queat. 

Epigr. ill African, ap. Cic. Tusc. Disp. v. 17- 
kf Mai^Tiv, ect^ rjeklou uviovrog, 
ovSsls 60 '^', as eju-Ci huvoiTcu xhios iao^upi^-iy. 

‘2. Ciiju'ipsc piinceps jiirisjiirandi fiiit, 

Qiku] omiies .jcitis, solus iicglcMt tidem: 

Furore assiinulavit; iie coiret, m.stitil. 

Quod ni Palamcdis perspicax priulcnlia 
Isliiia [lercquel malitiosam aiidaciam, 

Fide sacratif jus jmrpetuu fallerct. 

Fragiii. ap. Cic. dc Off. lii. 26. 
O'jjTSg yup opxov TTgiZras i)v eiriffTarijf, 

(iff icrrg iruyTEc, alas ulr e^suffocTO, 

ULUVlxy iryQTiiym’ Travrx b’, coff ju.^ ^uunxioi, 
epLijo ax’. El Se (Tf* nx\aifji,r;iouc voos 
Kuxo^pova ToXfiuv sups fjLij^avce/Jievov, 

^ pLvj'/ -’ff alsi T^v xadiEgcofn-feVijv 
g\|/gu(rs w/iTTlV. 

3. Old, je viqns dans son Irmple adorer I’Eteniel: 

Je viens, scion I'lisagc antique,,et solernnel, 

Celebrer avec vuiis la fameuse juuriiee 
Od sur le Mont Siria la lot nous fut dountlc. 

'Que les teiqpii sont changes! &c. llaoinc, Athalie,init. 

I. |.» - H I ■ . I , 11 ■ lyi 

' Davies, frumavariuirs reachug, .coggests, ** Mti-otidas ii'>que paludes." 
Perhaps tliti passage ought tfi he read, Ma'otis adiisqiie paluues." Claud, 
de Phoeii. El Peliisiiicas pruductus adusqiie paludes. One reading of the 
passage ju Ciccru 1 S| “ adusque Mieotis paludes.*' 
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iiu TOt ;ijw.i y«g tov*«$ 5 itov 

Atra^Vi TfjB\|/<siv, h Sojxoj; u’jtqu, ft^ov' 

^u-dp Ts xXsmv xiiv, or iv 2iivyii TTru^ecig 
6 &siog ijfjiiy s^sxyjpv^9tj v6pi.xc, 

Tiuy Tcahaia X£Vtr~i3el wEgiTTeAwv. 

ip-u rij^ ret^^eiicf xa6sag /AfraAAayii,-’ k.t. • 

Celui 4jui met un freiii h lit fiireiir <lcs flols, 

Sait aussi lies iiieehaii'i iirieler Ics (‘oiiijilota. 

Soiimii avee rcsjirct a sa \oloiite sainte, 

Jc crniiifi Dieii, clier A finer, #*1 n’ai point d'aiifi e eraiiife. 

lb. Act. I, Sc. 1. 

'’/2 ahh! Of K'jfidToov mKvv ^^o^o/ 

TTeppaitTiy ivroKalart xoiju.i'^<iv «r$»vei, 
xeixwv puxk' oUs firf^aydc ivaiTTpe^siv. 
rouTOV 8’ fyw ayvijv ey ai/Suv ^oukijy, ffeiy 
SiSoix’; ’JSyyip'ig, ukKo h' ou S/S&ixari. 

cj:c i Lii \s MirrEj. l rs. 


I)i: L’lMHIOVrSATlOiN POKTIQli: ■ 

Cfti ; Ics A7tcicn.s\ rf JjarfirifUArmetif. rhe:: /tw Grec^i ct 

les Romains. 

JMll M. llA()ljJ^R()C Hr.TTi:. 

Trohif/ne Pftt I ie. 


SECTION PIM'MIEUK. 

i 

D(‘ CImp}oihation t/tez les (irecs. 

■§ 

,)’ai dosapprouvu Ja Icinciitc ilc «(iu Iqucs assertions cle Wolf, 
dcstitiices He loutc iiiilrc autorile ipic He la sreiine; et pent-otre 
Ic zeJe ijui iii’iiiiinic pour les trms mtci^ts He )<i ciitupie cM^eoit- 
il He nioi idle libie piore>sM>ii He *1111 s sentiinen.s envrrs ci s liarHi.^ 
luivateiii.s, qui, aiibstituaOt parloiit lours iHecs particulicK s aiix 
plus graves ttf moignages He I’aiiliqiiito ; n’t stimant dans les auleiirs 
tjuc CO qui iavortse Jeurs opinions, ot eoiiHainnaiit .sari.s scrupiile 
tout CO qui los contrane rejettanl (uinnie entieieineiu'inviai.scin- 
blable ec qui u’ottic pas 4 leurs ycu.v tluus les caracloie.s rC^mis 
He la \raiseinbianQ(i, veuleul souinettio jes fails oux-iiiciiies it 
I'exanieii dc leur raison, iiicsurerlcs ifegrcsdc la piobabrlite d’upres 
ceux de leur intelligeuce, et reuleimer le cercle entiei Hes ^vcnc- 
luf-iis possililo.s dans les boriios etroiles He lours connoi.sSatie«s. 
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Cettf* nu'thnde, qiie font profesiiion de itiiivrp tunt tie phrltHOpfieif 
dc Ros jtMirs, nVst certainenicnt p»8 lu plii.s philo'^opliique; tt 
quant A nmi, je pi6tpic lu duute modeste ties liouiiiics veritiil)le> 
nieiit eclaiies, A I'igiioraiicu prusomptiieuse dos denii-savaiis. On 
potiria rne taxer de cr^duhle, paicu i|uc j’ai pris tons les iiiti^eiiH 
d aMsurer ina ei>oyaiice : nuns un nc me leduiiu j.iiiiais a cliercliur 
la v6i'ite des fails* aiicieiii dans les upinitais de nos ruisoimcnrs 
iiiodernus, et a iit: recoiiiiultie trauliu aiitonle siir ces malieres quo 
Ics decHioiis nrhitraiies de iuiir jiigeniniit. 

Quo ines lecleurs excuseiit line digression, qiii n'uloit sans doute 
pas dcplat oe, et qui peut-otic ne slmu pas innlilc. Je revieiis 
encore A M. Wolf;* iiiuis ee sera, celte fois, pour mo ranger A 
son avis. II pretend que non-seiilrnient lloinere lie savoit pas 
ecrire, niais encore qiie I’ecrituie utoit ignor6c de son temps et 
j’avono tpril est diflicile dc reiu<<cr son asseiitinient aux prenves 
qui jnstilielit nnc opinion, qui n’etuit sous la plume eluqni'iite de 
HoiHseaii^ qu’uii ingcnienx paradoxe, et dont la critique savaiite 
du Wolf a fait line veritc demontr6e. Avant tpiu I’lisagc ties 
cararlores prtqnes A cxpriinerla pensee fut dcvomi pupulaire dans 
la Giuce, c'^tuit A la memoire scule qu’etoicnt confiecs les tcuvics 
du genie. J^us hoinnies, en qui I’excrcicc avuit fortific tetle 
fucukcuaturellc,appienoientais6inent de longs fiMginens dc poeincs 
et des puenies eniiors,^qirils declanioient cnsuiie dans les asseni- 
Lleus de la nation ; et ,c’est de cette niani^ro qiic les pro<luctioiis 
poi'tiques sc pcrp6tuoicnt en passant de bonclie cn bonriie 
jiisqii'iiux gciieiatious les pins eloign^cs. Cette prodjg]eii.M; 
capacitc de la inumoirc ne nous surprendra pas sans doiite, si nous 
r^fl^eliissoiis qiie, chez les Tartarcs, people etraiiger A la cultiirs. 
des lettres, on coiiservoit ainsi par le souvenir scul et par line tra¬ 
dition oralc, d’iiiiincnses scrie«> de vers qni conipronoieiit les ge¬ 
nealogies de Iciirs prinrcs et les annales do Icur nation dopiiis un 
grand iiombre de siAcles,^ et qne les Italiens model lies, ineine ceiix 
qui pur lour naissanre ou leur Education sont le moms faniiliers 
avec la lecture des poetes, posseilent dans leur mimoire et dcrla- 
ment allernativement dc vive voix les poemes de I'Anoste et du 
Tasse, dont ils amusent souvent pendant des juurnf^cs ciitiAres les 
loisirs de la populace.* 

Dans h (irAce A peine civilisee^ la (Conservation des ouvrages 
des poetes tuisoit un6 grave et iinportanfe occupation, et une espAce 
de*profession particukArc pour les liomnios appeles rhupsmles,. 


« 

* Prolegora. ai{ Jloincr. $ xvift. p. 73. 

* (Euvres Posthumes, tom^xvi. p. 740, edit. Ocnev. 1787. 

’ Voy. de semblablrs exemptes rapportl^^ dans Icvi Prol^gnmencs de M. Wolf. 

* Voy. le recit quo fait Madame da Sracl, des aniuwniciis de Veiiiae(CoriHiir, 

tv. XV. e. e. tom. iii. p, 76—77.) « 
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Leur ait avuit d{i«pieiulre naibbaiifc cn mciiif temps que le talent 
des poi'tea^ doiit ila eioK'iit les or^aiiesi iiiiiiicdial.s, uvoit commence 
'A biiPer de qtieiqiie ecia't. Ausai Ju piofe.ssiun fies rhapsodes 
pandt-ellc reuiuutd' a line iiaiitu untiquite, quoiipie leur iioni, 
posteiicur a iloniore, soil d’mu* epoque asscz modernc; et 
M. Wull', qui, pour etablii I’exisieiice aiicieiiiie de cet uit/ ruppelle 
le litre de rlnipinnle applK)ue a llesiode,* auroitsih ne pas-oinettre 
le tonioii'iiij^i; plus I'uiniel ct plus dccisil'de Hlatuii, qui duime le 
iiieine (lire ail poele Piumiiii.s'd’ithaqiie.’ Ia's observations que 
J'ai laites plus haul, sur la nature et le carat lei e du taledt dc ce 
poete, peiivent s’ajipliqiier a tous ceiix du meiiie temjis et de la 
iiienic piotessioii, tels qiir Checrisy de Coic^'fc, et Antomvdey tie 
31 yi^^nes et il est, eii effet, probable que ces iliH|isodee, con- 
teiiipoiuius du Pli^miits, et oeiix ni^niu du sit^cie qiii,siiccdda 
iinmediateiiu-iil a celin-la, uioieiit la pliipart^ aiiisi que liii, des 
poeies iniprovisatcMirs, L’ldee qiic Plalo'i nous doiAie dc ces 
ancieiis ihapsodos, roidiriiie ciiliereineiit iiotre roiijeetiire. Pour 
roussir dans leur art» il no leur falluit pas moms «i’invpiration 
qii’uux pocles eux-incines, on pliitot, leur ait n’etoit qu’uiie inspira¬ 
tion continuelle.^ J«’eiithoiisiasuie qui agituit les pi<etes et leur 
du toll ties rliauts sublimes, se couiiniiniqnujt jiar line iinpiilsioii 
rapide anx rliapsodcs qiit leur seivoieiit d’interpreles ;> el c’ot-la, 
scion Platon, cette cliaine de perstninages toils saisis d’un suufie 
divin, duiit les pueUs formoient le pienillr. anneaii, et dont les 
ebainons s’eleiidoiont Jiisqii’aux deniieis spcelaleurs par I’lnter- 
uiediaiie ties rbapsoileii. 

Plus tard, et lorsqiie les imiyens de doniiei de la pnblicite aiix 
«i:uvreh tin genie I'ureiit dcveniis plus coinniuns, I'art des rhapsodes, 
eii perdaiit son premier usage, setnbla act(iierir line extension 
nouvcllc, et se peiiectionna d’antant plus, qn’il etoit duvcuii moins 
lUH'essaire. (Jonniiu il odVoit la res^ourcc de pnblitM' les piodnc- 
lioii.s jioetiqnes avee plus tic prornplitudc ct tl’etlat tout :t la ibis, 
coniine I'etret qnc prudiusoient ces uiivrages etoit plus biillant et 
plu>> rapide, loi'sqne, communiques au peiiple par I’tirg^uie des 
rliapsoucs, accoiiipagnus tl’uiie declamation aniiiict:, ct soutcuus 


' Piolfsoiii. iul Honier { win. p. . 

^ Atlicii. iili. xiv, ( 1 ^ 0 , eil. Osisiiiibpn. ' 

' Plaio, in Ion. loin. iv. p. • 

* Denii'triiis IMialur. apml Isac. Tzote. Prolepom. atl,Cav«ian(I. Iltniii-trius le 
^e^ll autfui, a ina t-uiiuui>sdiice, qiii fast^ mention de Cliieri«i. Kiibtaihe (ad Odyas. 
liJ>. III. p. 1M)0, liii. .’><>) pai'lp d'Aiitomcdo, ft ajoiito tpic re pn?re ('loit de 
M NCfiif!*, qii il aioit eonniow en vers le rocit dy roinliat li'Amphitryoii rrnlre 
les lV'li'botMiii, it de la qut*ri*IIi> de ('ylli^‘ron ft d'Helicon.^ <1 dil encore qiie- 
M’lon la conn'ftiire dc*qnelqncs critiqiien, net Aidonicde ctoit te nit'me poute 
qiVitoniiirc avuit dC'siKiio conimc gardicn de Clytciiiiicstie. 

* Plato, loc. laud., lan yrlj tsiJto tix'S *■■5* ** Ww/aif a 

Mill 
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dll eharnie de la niclodie, iis eohappoient aiiisi«>aux lentcurs inse¬ 
parables de rucriture et au jugcnieut hcvcru du cabinet; les poetes 
prefer^rent tuujoiiis uiie voic si uaturcflc et si corninodi* de jouir 
du fruit de Icurs truvauv : aussi ics vit-un frequcminent reiiiiir la 
double qtialiu' d'auteur et de ihapsude ; et les exemplcsde Xeiio- 
pliane,' du^ Teispandre,^ de Ciuxthus,^ et de iiiiilc autres, justi- 
lieiit sudisaniiiieni Tussertion de M. Wolf, que piesque tous los 
rhapsodes de cctte espece fureut eii niciiie temps des podtes 
I ecoiumaiidables.'^ 

11 nous restc pen de documciis siir la aiani^re dont ces ihapsodes 
declainoieiilleurs propres poesies et celies des autres auteurs. Ce 
qui cst certain, c’est qu’ils les ddbitoieiit de nienioiie, et en s'ac- 
compagnant sur des instriiniens.^ L’enthousiasine qui s’einparoit 
d'eux, diqis un debit doiibleinent auime pai rhannouie poeltque et 
par Ic rh)tlinie iiuisical, devoit donuer A cette declamation rapide 
i'air d'uiie 'composition improvisee; et il est probable qiie, pdnetids 
eux-uieines de tous les sentimens qu’ils exprimuieiil, echaiitfes par 
la peinture des passions dont ils etoient les organes, et suisis, eomme 
nous les represente Platon, du delire poutiqne qui avoit ii.spne 
leur auteur, et qui transportoit leur anditoire, ces ihapsodes ne ue 
bornoient pas tuiijours uu lule passif d’interpietes. Ici, la vr n- 
semblance settle doit sutfiie, au defuul des ti moigiiages qiii ii-uis 
uianquent; et Ton ne pourroit, sans eii blessei toiites les irgles, 
suppose!' qiie res homines, dunes pour b pltipsiit de la faculte de 
produiic eu\-!nemes cfes chants puetiques, fainiliarises p.tr nne 
longue Iiahiliide uvoc la langue des vers, denieuiassent si M-rtipu- 
leaseiiicni bdeles a leur meinoire, lor&qu^il leur eloit si fu< ik- de 
s’abatidoimcr a riinpulsion de leur genie; lorsqu'tii debitant unk' 
oeuvre etrungere, ct, a plus forte raison, eu leeitaiit Icurs piopies 
ouvragns, ils trouvoient de si iV^uentes occasions, dV\pliqnt'r it- 
qui etoit obsi tir, de dcvelopper ce qui n’ctoit qiriiidiqiie dan-' la 
composition oiiginale, de reunir phioietirs inoiceaiix separes en ies 
liaiit par des tiaiibitions iiiipieviics, de euptiver eitliii l.i huaiveil- 
laucc dL\leurs audilenrs par quelques allusions tbtteuse!».'^ 


' Diogen. Lacrt.lib. ix. r. lU. 

* Plutarch, de Aliuica, { iii. 

3 Scholiast. Piudar. .ul'Nrm. it. V. 3. 

* Prolegomc-n. ad IloiiifT. $ xxiii, p, < 10 , '* 

* (Vest ee que pniiive I’excuiple d« Phemiiis ct do Doinodorns dans Honicre. 

Oa a bcaiiooop ecrit siir Vart des Kbafwqdes; mats on n'a oiirorc £cJairo que 
lu«n pen de tfiioseS. I^s critiques Icsplus motlcriies qui ont IraiU** cotte matierc, 
M. Drcsig(in Coosnicnt. Lyps. cl M.rrillicH (History of <»rr''ro, voJ. i. 

c. 6.)laissciil beaueoiip a d^kirer. At. Wolf, qiii n’a pas iiioins d'eriiditiou, et qiii 
a plas de aagacit^, me paroit Ic pins satisfatsant (voy. les Prol^gonioues, passim); 
at cependant, il s'en taut bieii qu’il dissipe toiites les ohscurit^s. 

^ Je n’U fait quo traduire ici les propres expressions de M. Wolf ct df-veloppei; 
sa pen$£e (Prolegoiiien. $,xxv. p. 1U5.) , 
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C’est aux lre(|iiciil(.s alteiatioiis cuininiflc’s par les rhapsodes- 
dans la clialeur (I’uii debit lapide, que Ics eiiliqiu'saiiueiih'attri- 
buoieiit les iniKiiiibrables'.ananU'S (lea pocinea d'Huniere telle 
cst indiibitalilenicnt la aouvcc do tuiitea les interpolations qu’on y 
reinarquu long-temps avant rclablissoment de I’eeole d’Ale\andrie^ 
et (pii (irciit doiitcr drs-lors, comine qvielques personiies duutent 
eiK'oro aujuurd'liiii, si l« te\te d’lloiiioie, qiil nous est'purvenu, 
est bien le tovU^ original di' ot? pocto. 11 est ('I'ltain qiiu toiite 
I’ei-olc dll ihnpsode L'iiixtliiis, (pii exoicoit avec edai son,ait dans 
la L\ix^‘ Olynipiude, i'ut aeciisee d’avoir denature les poemes 
d’lloiiieio de pliisieurs munieres, et, entre uiitres, eii y in!<uraiit de 
iioinbreiises .suites dc veis qiii ne liii appaitoifoiont pas; et Ton ue 
saiiioil nier qiie ccs alterations, incme indcpendaiiles ile la vnloute 
dll iliapsode, rraieiit du se reproduire encore plus rreqm'minent i 
regard des ouvrages doiit le ineritc inoiiis guiii;ralcmeiil leconnu, 
et la leputation iiioiiis snlulcineiit ctablie,peiincttoieiit au iliapsode 
do se doiiiiei plus de carriero et de siiivre plus libieiiioiit I’lnspi- 
rutioii dc .soil genie. 

Soiivent aiissi los rhapsodes si- hornoient d fane precedor leurs 
deolamaliuns, d’exoidos ])i cparatoires on prefude-, dont le .sujet 
(‘tuit lelatif soil uiu poemes (jirds alloieiU reritci, soit au\ cirroii- 
staiiccs paiticnlieics, dans lo<«qiiolles ils so troiivoient. ‘ Ccs 
e\oides ireloieiit enroio, ft le plus ordinnirement, qiie de oouites 
invocations aux Dieux , ,un les nonimoit, prouiies, t-t ils etoiciit 
tmilot cents, tant(>l impruvist's, amsi que le fait conjcotiiicr la 
rialiire iiienie ile ccs poesies, et quo setnblc riiidiquer Ic temoi- 
giiagc o’uu aneien.^ Tespanilre se distingiia dans re genre de com¬ 
position, et il y omplo>:i le veis heioique,^, le plus sevi-re ct le 
plus ditbcile de tons ; < i- qui ii’empecha pas, sans doute, que'des 
iluipsodes moms habiles tie se seivissent quelqiietois il’mie uicsiiie 


' Tollc I'toil I'oiHiiioii des L'liiiqiics d'Alovaiiiiru' (Vid. apiid Josp|th. contr. 
Apion. lilt. i. c. ‘ 2 , p. I.>9.) • 

* PIntardi. dc Music. ^ vi. Li- ilcrnicr i‘(l4tciir dc |'liitar<|iic, M. llnttcn, penst- 
doiii. xiv. p.‘^l.s) avee M WsitenlMirli 4|iie lc> mots .v^ ^avA'.vTut iic lifiit ici ant-uii 
sens, ct ipi'ils doociil clrc icpuiics diiiis la pin as..- snpciieiirc. IM. Itiiiette 
(,Acjid^‘iii. de.s Tnisciipt. torn. x. p. nc, les .i pas li.tdiiits *i<u>s d'.ntc parcc 
qu’il nr U-s coin|>rcn()it pas, I'pur mm, jc oiois poueuii dctundie U lc«;on dii 
te\fi;, a\rc rintcrprt-tatioii qne jq Iiii dunuc. , 

^ riiitarrii. itsdem, ^ iv. Le lunl dc iiidiquc Ic pre niicr u«a^e qn’«q fit 

dc res poemes. l.c icIiolMSte dc Thiicydidc Ir tail dC-iuci- (ad lili. iii. v. ini'.) 
4le (.i/jin cliant, ei)inoioi;ic infinimiitt plus probable qiic relic lin si-lioliaste 
d’EscliyIr (ad .Scptcni advers. Theb. v. t.), qni la tiie dc Oifjni route, parce,que, 
ditil, on cliantoit res vcr« siiir Its paiidii chciiiinst Dans la siistc, ir mot vfaoifjjet 
servit !i d^sijpicr des lij^mnrs entirrs (Pindar. Ncn^. ii. v, .’I.), ids qnc crux qiie 
rqntiqiiit^elU'-ni^mr attrdmoit a lloilirre(TIIiirydid. Hb. oi. c. li)4), et I’opinion 
dc qiielqiics ciiliqi.es, qnc. ics hymnes tnrent composes dcs proueines d^bit^s par 
les rhapsodes, pent n’-etre pas d^niice de fondemciU (cf. U'olt, l*rolei;ouiea. ^ xxr. 
p. 107; Micscherl. qfl Iiyiun.ad Crrew p. 101; (iroddcifc,.Comment, de Hymn 
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tiioilis rigoiirciisc. Coiiiinent, (?ki f.'fi'et, dans Ir <fours cl’une inipro* 
visati'oii rapide, sc seroieiit-iis assiijetis.a la regularite p^nible du 
ineine inclrc, lorsque des compositions ctiidiees oftroieiit I’exeniple 
commode du melange de tous Ics metres r Un graminairien avoit 
reiuarqii^ ipie dans Ic Margith, poeme attribuc A Honi^re, lea 
vers ianibiqiies* etoieiit jet^s pCIe-iiiele parini les lieroiqiies,' 
sans ordre et sans syinmetrie. Uii autre cnii(pie reprochoit ^ 
Hoiiiere d’avoir pi is de scniblabi^s licences et «le plus graves 
encore, .non-seiilenient dans ce Muigith, poeme du genre badin, 
inais inline dun» des compositions d’un genre plus severe et d’un 
caract^re jilus elev6, telles rpie I’lliade et I’Odyssee* Alhenee 
observe que les freqiientes irregularitcs qui se rcncontivnt dans la 
versification des poesies d’ilomeie, Violent favorubles au chant 
et I’on tic pent douter que pluSieuis poeles, qui trouvoient plus 
facile, sou^ ce prfetexte, d’lmiter ses d^fauts, que d’atteindre a ses 
beaut^s, ii’aieiit pris depuis uiic licence qu’uii pureil exeiiipic avoit 
consacree. Aristote cite* d^un eerlaiii Cheronnon uii ouvrage, qu’il 
uppelle une ihapsodie rnmposee de toutes sortes de metres. Do 
paieillcs fautes, A iiioiiis qu’eliis ue provieunent dc la bizairerie 
d’uu systcine particulier, lie saiiioient se coiicilier avec le travail 
d’uiie (oiiiposUioii rellecliie; les ouviages ob elles se trouvoient, 
devrdient done pur rela mcnie etie plut6t eon«ideies coniine les 
fruits de l’lll^piraUoll^ qiic Ciuiin:e ceux de I'^tii.ie, et Toil smt 
quelle facilite poiivoit dniiner au\ improvisateurs cette permission 
d'eniplQ}er iiidistiiicteriient tous les metres, conime ils jouissuient 
lie la faciiUe de composer Icur diction dc tous les liuilectes. 

I’ant ([ue les polites [et les rhapsodes] igiioicrent ou ncgligerent 
I’usage de recriture,. et que, dans les recitations piihiiques qui sc 
faisoieiit de leiirs productions coininiinrs, on ne separa point la 
puesie de la niusiqiie, il est prohuble que, poiirrcniphr les diverses 
obligations qui Icur ctoient prcscritcs, et pour varier eux-iiieinc.s 
ieurs succes, ils appeieieiit souvciit l’ins|uration au def'uut de la 
incnioire. J^cs ancicns tie coiiniircnt long>tcnips qne le mot aoidoSj 
thunlre^pmr designer lui pn'ele; et ceite expression, doiit I’lisagc 


relig. Homer, iil). tV*. |ii<upin«'f! ^loioiit oncoie appolvM on 

selon qii'ils Ctoient lieoiin/ts >'i ftiv cliaiUi's siir la llnlr, nii a pr^r<f'd<>r ilvs nouns 
(Burette, Acailll'm ties Insciipt. tom. x. p, V-IV).* Dans rr deniier • a«, il paiolt 
i|ii’ondoit Icsassimilcraiix tsafy^j.rt (pii foimoieni, scion I'olliix, (Onoiiiast liU. iv. 
e. ir.'i (>5) la premiere dcH^sept parties ilii noiiie. 

' HepIlSXsUon, de Meins: o'if la-ny o h nyufipS/xirni' Ir 2- rn.^ 

ionapTtn 7U{ tueriv i%|U/8ixrt, kiI Tttvrn bj w.t' itm oinrTttfJ.'*. 

* Hfariiis Vii’to(iii. Iih i,colrn. edir. Hanov. IC06 : “ Homerns.. non 
tantdra in diiobiis rorpiiseiilis liiados et Ody^^ea', mtsiHiis teliaiiilns trci|iieiiter 
est iisiit: sell et in co raiinide, ciii'Maraitcs iionieii e8t,>dem tieiuis licxanietris 
trimetros ianibitros taiii|iiain pares nunioro iniscnit.” , 

’ Atben. Dcipno-sopb. liljuxiv. 

Ariatot. de Poetic, tap. 1.: mxrw «){»«» 1$ AxoyTii.y tJ fai'Tfmv. 
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parott avoir c'tc -tKen po»t 6 iiour dux siccles d’Llom^re et d’Hv- 
siode/ renferme en elle-iiKvne I’idee da travad et dc IV^udej qai 
titoit ctraiigi^rc aux premiers cliaiitrea de la Gicce, ef iia'ui)ipa> 
tible avec tear profession. Aassi, iic ferai-je point de dillicuUe 
de ranger dans cette classc d'iinpiovisuteurs, la plupait des aiiciens 
poetes priklecessears on coutemporains d’ilotii^re!^ J ai.d 6 jd ea 
occasion de noiniiier plusicurs de ces poetes, et je vais en indupier 
quelques aaties, sur Icsquels yous auroius encore d regretter que 
I’jnti 4 ait 6 , qui n’avoit recaelli d’autre monument de leur existence 
litteraire que lours iioius et les titres de leais ouvrages, uc nous 
ait transniis qae des details fabiileux ct inconiplets. 

1/4 periodc qui prcc^da le siege du I'roie, vit fleurir Amphion, 
Linus, Amhds, Miisee, Pierus, Philamnion, Thamyris, Orphee: 
la plupart du ces pocies nu sont guere connus aiijourd’hui que par 
des tiaditions inytliolugiques. Ainphion fut I’inveiueiir d’un genre 
de poesies qui se cliaiitoient sur la cithare":* on citoit, dans I’an- 
ti.juite, des hj/mttes de sa composition/ et les prodiges do sa lyre 
out etc cclebres duns tous les teinps.^ Linus avoit compose des 
chants p/aintifs, ot an poeme sur la nhlion du mondCf dont le 
pietnier vcis cst cii 6 par iiii aucieii,* et dont des fragmens plus 
eteiidus sunt rapportes par uii autie ces \ors n’avoient pa elre 
conserves que par la iiudition, pui'^que, suloii des toinoigaages 
t'oruiols,^ Linus n'avoit rioii cent. Xous ne uoniioissoiis memo pas 
d une iiianieie aussi iinpuifaite lesd’Aiulics, ot le pocme de 
Pieias sur les Muses.'* La nieine ubscuntc coavre los pioductions 
do raatique Masco, dont rune avoit poui objet les tiaUeniens des 
maladies sujet cn apparonce pea favorable A la poe-iic, mais 


' Siir I’uMi^r viil^aire du rnot jioete, vuy. Plaloii (S^nipoi. p. «*. <d. 
S!rph>in. cf’. U’olf. Prolp^om. \ xii. p. W.) 

eVtoit ait 8 >i 2 r««piiiioii drd’Altbc Arnaiid ^(Kiivrcs coiiipivtps, tom. li. p. tOO) 
Pi rlr son ami, M. .Siiard (Itfpliini'cs de Litieratiire, tmii. iii.; “ II ne nous 
M loit pas didicilr de, demoiitrei ipi'eii cllct les aiieiens |)optc!>del.i Giece fuuiciit 
toiia iiiiprovisHteiirii." Je vrii\ bien cioire que cela iiVtoit pas dtjcti/et) di^mon- 
trrr. Mais, en tout cas, il ituit rnrure iiiuiiis ilitlieile de le dire, tjiiant a inoi, 
je n use pas me flatter d’avoir dfmontr^. J’ai donne quelques preiives, j’ai ruuriii 
pliisipiiis prolMbilitt's, Tout eel.i sulKia pent-otre pour remIre moii seiitiniciit 
viaiseinblable, iiiais non pas pour taire p.-uta^er iiia eonvieluii a tuns nies lec* 
tiurs. ^ ' 

^ Hcraclid. apud iMntaieli. de Liisir. ^ iii. ' 

Pliilostrat. vit. Sophist, lib. ii. ^ xyvii. e. 1. p. ('il8. id.Oleai. 

^ Paiisan. lib. ix. c. 5, Maxim. T^r.iJissertat. \xi. p. 218 ; Pala'pliat. e. xlii, 
et alii. , 

'* Uiogen. Laeit. lib. i. ^4. 

7 .Htob. Eelog. Plusie.v. xiii. • 

^ Paiisaii. lib. IX. c. 29 i Origen eontra Cels. lib. i. p. 14. 

•> Huraclid. loc. supra land. 

Eustatli. hi Pro(i..goiuen, Homer. 
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ittilc a rhiimanilf', rt, sous te capport, digno d’exercer les talciM 
de Miisre. La (Icstiiiee da Pliifiiininon et de Thaniyris fut plus 
brillaiitc, sans qua de leiirs oiivragcs ait 6(6 plus heureuse. 

JLc prtitiifr, duiit I’agc nVst 6tabli qiie sur une g6ii6alf>gie ties- 
doiitcusf/ flout la liauie aiiti<|iiil6 uVst pas inoius ci-rtaiue,' 
cclolua. daus dcs ^i is qu’ii cliaiitoil agreableiiitnt sur la lyre, la 
naiti^atn'e d\'If/ol/bn tt de Diane il fut Ic premier <|iii iiistitua 
de.s cliaMirs de niii.sique et de daiise^ dans le temple de Delphes/ 
ct If second qiii icmporta Ic prix'de poesic aux jeux Puliiques,* 
'riiaimiis fit im pociue sur la guerre des Titans;'' il avoit, eii 
outre, compose une C'osmogcnnV, cn cinq mille vers,^ une Thtin^oniCf 
eii trois nnlie.'* il excella surtout dans les hyinnes,'^ et ce lut par 
lilt poeme de ce genre, en I’lioimeur d’Apullon, qu’il rempoita, 
immedialemcnt apies Pliilumniou, le prix de pocsie dts jeux 
Pytliiqiic*."’ Poui Orphee, il est sufHsamincnl coiinit, c,t je iic 
in’urreteiar point a on pailer. 

Lie second age de la poesie Giecque, renipoite de benucoup, 
en raison dii prugies ties iiireurs et des liimieres, sur celiii qiii 
I’avoil picccdc. On y reinarquc, il cst viai, une f'oule de versiti- 
cateins mediucrcs ; et lesiioms obscuis de Palaniede," d'Oroeban- 
tius, de de Melisandrc, de j\Jilei,'^ de Sisjphc, de Cos,’* 

du Cretois Dictys," du Plirygieii liaros,'*^ de Syagius/’ de Co- 
rinnus,'^ de PamphiiS;^’^ d’Olen,^^’d\\b:nis/‘ de rAiheiucn Pahe- 


' Cf. F'hIhiI. cv; OvkI. Mctanioipli. lib. ii. v. 370—:K)1; Scholiast, 

anoiijim. Hunicr. ati crdyss. mx. •1:12, SiiiiJas, v. 

^ Tatieii (Orat. ad Gnec. |i. 1.16 et 1.1*1, eij. Oxoii.)]e lan^eparini les poct« >. 
prodi'(‘es<if‘iiis fl’Hoiiicre; et ^elan le Srholidste d'Apolloiiiiis de Khodes (ad Vigp- 
iiaut.lib. j. V. 2:1), il acrohipagna le*- Argonautes. 

^ Uerarliil. .tpiid Pliitarcli. de IVliisic. ^ 111 

* Idem, ibiik-Mi. 

’ Paus.iii. lib. \. r. 7. 

^ Hriarlid. iliMeiii. 

^*T/etm. Chiliad, vii. Tlistor. JOB. 

* Snrdifa, v. 

^ Plato, de i>l>- lin-ct dc Kcpiiblic. lib. 

PaiiMii. lib. X. c. 7. 

" Sllldas, V. , 

j£liaii. (li-tor. vai. fib. xi. c. ?. 

*' Idem, ibiilein. * 

*■*' Tw;lz^•^, Chiliad. \. Histor. 20. 

Idem. Chiliad, v. Histor. .K). 

'‘V'yEliaii. Elistor var. lib. xi. c. 2. * , 

Iflein, ibiilrrti, lili. xiv. c. 6l, ct Eiistatli. in Prolrgcideii. Homer. 

*•* Suidas, V. Kggiyvo;. . * • 

Paimn. lib. vii. p. 677, lib. ix. p. 762. 

Pauian. lib. x. c. 5. , 

Ucrodot lib. iv: c*. 36, et alir. 
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phat,* ont ^ peine echapp6 i I'oubli dont leurs productions ont et^ 
frappeea. ^lais cet age produisit Hbsiode, dont on repute en> 
core aiijoiiril’litii les chants harmoiiieux, et Homrre, qiii fut 
toujours sans rivaux, coniine il avoit cl6 suns modt^lcs. Quelqties 
t'emines, dans le coiirs de ces deux p6riodes, (‘ssuv^rent aussi d'ns- 
■socier ieurs noms ^ la gloire de ces cliuutres cel^lfrcs. Les antiques 
Sibylles Daphne* et Ph6inotioe^ exprlm^ient dignenient en vers les 
Tolontcs dcs Dieux dont elles ^uieiit les organes; nne Corinne, de 
ThespiCf qiie I’ldeiitite tic noin etde patrie nesauruit fairc confondre 
avec ia rivale dc J’indarc/ cunsacra ses taleiis an meme usage; et 
Ton rile encore une Arisloinaque, iVErythrvs, dont l£s poesies 
furent cuuiuniiees nux jeiix Isthiniques.^ 

Les po'eines qui nous sont parvenus sous le nom d’llESioDE, 
tie paitnsseiit etre ni de la ineine iiiain^ iii de la memo epoque. 
lies (Eitv/cs et. fes ollrent seuls ties canieteies d’untiqiiite Irop 
trappaiis et trop nombreiix, pour que rauthenticile eii puissc etre 
levoquee eii doutt?. La 'f'/ieugonie a rcrtaineinent souft’ert de 
graves alterations^ et le Boutfier d’Jlercutc, ainsi que la plupart 
ties fragmem qiii nuns restent dcs autres pt)esies d’Hesiode^ attes- 
tcut, par lour tiiction ni^rnc, Id difr6rence tie I'Age et du getiic de 
leiir auteur.^ L’ldee qirHesiude citcrche a nous doniiei de sou 
talent repond bien a celie q<ie nous nous sonime.s forinee du talent 
desautris poetes de la mc^ne pciiotle: cc sopt les muses elles-memes 
fjHi (betent ses vers ; les chants cmanet de sa bouche ne sont point 
le frmt de 'l't;lnde^ mais teff'et d'nne inspiration spontanee; rest 
un delire prophetique qni L'anirne et qui devoile d srs ^eux le 
passe et VnvenirJ 

Que ii’a-t-on pas dit d’lIoMKHE, et quel eloge rcste-t-U rncoie 
a fane tie ses poesies? T.a gloiie de leur auteur, It>in tie vieillir eii 
traver'<ant taut de sierles, a scinble biiller d’un nouvel eeiut A 
chaque epoque nonvclle; t^l radiniration, re sentiment tpii sc 
fatigue si aiseincnt et si vite, a purii ptmr lui seul inepiiisable dans 
ses e\|n%>ssions,"cot»ine uniiimtelle dans sa duiw.** lutdestmec 

' SuilldS V. ATc;. 

^ Diodur. bicul. lib. tv. e. (U>. . * 

^ ?Rlia!> Cretons. dpu«t fjregoi/Kazidli/. Orat. lii. in Jtiliah. 

+ SiUtia^i, V. KS^inn. ^ 

’ Pliitajch. S>i>i|)os. lib. v. qaaest. 3 cf. Clear. Dissertat. tic Hoe{ni.i Giaici*, 
p. ISO, cd. tVolf. 

* Wolf, ProU'gomcii. a*i Homer. ^ xii. p. 43, hoI. 9. , 

7 Hrsiod. Theogoa. v.,4i—.‘)5, vid. Idiriap. DUio^> rum Ifesiud. tuiu. viii. 
p.,!!?. et seqt]., ed. Jiipont.; Scaligci, Poetic, lib. i. c'! 3, p. 11. 

Jo me pl.ii> a rappclor tei lo aia!;niti(|iio poiti.iit quo r.\blie lS.uilit.l‘4iiy a tiiit 
(I’Uonierc, tlaus ^cu Introdqctuin dii Voyage du Jeiiiie <\tidciiai'M!i. Ju n’ai vii 
iiiillvpart le carartei'e t|u gC'uie dip ce grand puetc expnmt: avec plii« dv v^ntc et 
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de Cfit iiomme extraorillnaira cut quelque chose de seniblable d 
cellc dcs Dieiix qu’il coiisacra dans ses vers. Une obscuiit^ ni^s- 
t^rieiisc couvi'it Icur naissaiice et la sienrie aux jeux mcmcs de 
ceux qui )eur dres»oiunt dcs autels et qiii leur oiTroient des iiuin- 
niagcs. La Cjt;t'cc rccueillit les fruits de son genie, sans puuvoir 
jamais rctrouver Ics titrcs de son existence. On ne Ini coiiiiuissoit 
point do fanulle ; ii ne laissa point do posterit6.' Son toinbeau 
ineiiic flit, cuinine p patrie, iin sujet de disputes qui ne soiU pas 
encore etcintes,* et, s'd ifebt pas chuntc, on ignurcroit qn’il eiit 
x6cu. Tant de nuages lepandus sui ime vie qui dut elie si 
biiJhinte, out fait doiitei long-temps de ruullienticite des poesies 
diluinere, ainsi qiie de rexisienc^e de leur auteur. !Mais, si je 
ne puis partager la premiere de ces opinions, il in’ost encore plus 
impossible d’approuver la seconde. Des traditions confuses on 
inensongcivs out pu obscurcir la veiite, sans la dctrniie ; et, bieii 
iju’d faille nous resoudre ii ignorer Ics piiucipales cirroiistances de 
la vie d'Hoinoic, je ne ciois pas qne nous pnissions laisoiinalile- 
inent la i^voquoi en doiitc, in qiie la juste deiiancc que nuns 
niopiieiit cos tiaditions cuntiadictoiies, duive s’eteiidie jtisqne sin 
le caract^rc de talent qn’tiles siipposcnt ou qu’elles allnbaent 'A 
i’auteur de I'lliaile. 

L’idce que nous y puisons d’lloiuere, et qui s’aecorde avic 
celle qidd nous duiiue'lui-meiiie dc I'lieiniiis et de Ueiuodociis, 
est celle d’uii poule nnprovisateiir. irun des plus doctes coiu- 
iiicntateurs, qui avoieiit pi is a taclie de rcciieillir tuiites les notions 
eparscs coneeinaiil ce grand hoiniiie, afTnine,^ qu’iiomm; res/ii- 
roil en tfueltiue boile les leis, funt le /angage poitique lui etuit 
deveini Jamthe), et i^ii’il s'e,iprnnoit cn vets avec p/ns de Jaciliic 
et de gi/ice t^ue penonne ne pouvoit Ic fniie en prose. Il entre 
Mills donte de rexag6raiioii tians cet clogc ; niais il faut bion que 
la \eiit6 en ait tuiiini la inatierc; le .inensungc eiit ete Irop 
grossier, pour qii’aiictiii lioimiie de sens cut voulu le croire on 


pas (Ians h'livip, fstimahlv d ailleurs, qnc 1'A.nglnis Woud a 

eontpoii^ expri's sin ce sujet (An ICsm}' on tlic orisin<|l Cicuiiis ofltoiiUT, 177.>). 

' Ccxt a tort, en eflTrl, qii'oii a rojianU'' les Hoineiidcsde Cliios, doiit il esM'ait 
si fr^>«]iifiiiinciil' nienuon elie/ les aideiir^ atiri^ns(Plato, in tone* Isoerat. lu 
Helen. Eiieoin. ^ 2U , Siralio, (ieo^rapli. bb. vi^v. p 645, et alii), ruiiinie de<« ik'»- 
eiiidans de ee piK-le. C(‘loit nnv 6cole de ihapsodes qui prenoient ponrlrxle 
liabitiiel de Iciirs deelamations, dcs inoiceanx enipiciiites d'HonicTe, telle est 
I'opinion tieji-vraisviiiljJable de JU. Wolt'(l,'iolcironicn. ^ xxin. p. 98, not. oi'l, qiii 
lie pieiid iiicoic pas la pciiic de r^Tiiler celle de Leo Allatiiis (de I'atna Hoiiier. 
c. xni). et je conviens avee lui pile les |Hi$sa£es niiiporfe(*8 dans Harpoeratiun (v. 

lie la dttriiiseiit niillrincnt: elle e^t d ailleiirih pai tae(-e, ct, par tonst'- 
qilent contiiin(‘p, par M. Coiuy (atl Isoerat. tom. ii. p. 336—337.) 

* Voy. siirtniit le trail(‘ pr(*c£'demmeiit cil^ dc I’Allacci (apud Antin. Grsc. 
toiq, X. p. l7lil—185S^). 

’ Knstatb. in Pioleixmirii. Homcrir.: K>tl sn rtvo ra mI sL'tw; 

titj tiyifyov tu.l ipi^iXau; rob It »xXM)|Ti Vf^sXoyiiv ftspii. , 
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le lepclcr, et I’oln ne inent pas' ordiiiuirernent eii pure perte* 
U'ailleurs, fa Fie d'llomtre attribute a H6i'oi1otu' piuiive, par 
une foule do fnits, (juc cette faciilte merveilleuse fiit r^elicineut 
possedee par lloinere; ct I’oii n’iiivente pus des fails de cette 
nature^ uiii<iueim-ut puur soiileiiir une opinion bi/uiie. Jo sals 
quo cette / le (tHomhe a paru suppusco a d^ savans eiitiques, 
qiioiqu’ellc ait eii asscz gencraleinent cuurs duns i’antiquile suns 
ie nom d’Herodute ; tnais je* pcni.se, et cn cola, du inuins^ moti 
opinion ne manque pas d'autoiite.^ que t’csl s’ubuser grossiere- 
nieiit que de voir duns cot ouvruge la pioductiun d’un siecle 
barb.ire. J’y recoiinois, uu contraire, Je ggfit et leiqirit de la 
same aiitiqiiile; et je iflicsite point a icgarder cette vie, de 
quclque inuin qu’die ait cto eciite, coimnc le recneil le plus 
ancicn des ti-uditions les plus Jiddes concernant la {X'lMmiie oi les 
ouvrages d’Uoniere. 

C)i, de quelle inanieie y est-il lepreseiito ? Nous I'y \o}uns sans 
ecssc errant de \ille eu ville, et debitant pailout des vei.s ana¬ 
logues au\ cireonstances qui les lui inspnoieiit. On me perinettra 
sans doute de rapporter ici qiuOqucs-unes de ees piece*!, qn’ou 
poinroit nomnier avec boaucoup plus de verite, que la 

jilnpait de nos poi-\sif.s model lies. Outre qti’clles ser\iioiil U 
piouxei I'lmprovisation qni les pioduisit, elles portent tu elUs- 
nicnies iin degie d’lnteiei. ipii doit cn rendre la lecluie uitieable a 
tons les amateui^s de rauttquile. Je me strviiui de la truduction 
de M. Larcher, qui n’esl peiil-etre pas tres-poLHique, mais dunl Ja 
naive fidelite me puruit avoii assez bleu ooiisene le caratleie 


lie roiiginal. 


Dans un sejour (ju’llomeic avoit fait a Climes, il y uvoit, en 
plusieuruS occasions, captive les sidlrages des cilo^eiis pur la leci- 
tiition de aes poenies, b'lihardi par les eluges doiines a son genie, 
et dalle de raeeneil dunl sa peisonne etoit i’objet, il propo'-a au\ 
magistiats de eoiisaeier srs talens a rilliisti.ilioii do Jem mIIc, 
pouivu qii'ils voiiiiissent Je noiiirir aii\ frais dii liesor, public. 
Cette deiiiaiide, qiioique foitenieiit uppihee pur Jes piiiicipaux 
citoyeiis, flit cependaiit lejellec d’apres les (diseivutioiis de I’Ai- 
clionte; et, lorsqu’oii vint iui upprciidie le lesullal fuilieu\ dune 


' 1'atiaD. aiivcrs. (ira>c. c. IR, .Suidas, v. , Eiistatli. in I'nilrRonieii. 

Homeric, ct alii. 

^ Vo>. Icsdiitriirs cites plus haul. Le doctc Fiibiieiii« a rni nr divuir prendre 
auciin parti d<UM cette qtichtioii lltteiiiire. IVI. le Fru'idcnt Itonliiei, auteur dis 
saranti'.s Kcchcrciies ct bissertatioiis sin IIiTodote, aeli' iiioins liinnle, clsun seii.> 
tiinent, que je sins tentc dc partager, iiialgrf* I’antorite do Weltcini;, e.st que 
reite vie d'Hoiiierc cst verilablcjiieiit dil(Todule,iiiais iiti uiiiragc de&d jriiiicser, 
et iiue espcce d'cssfii. 

^ Voy. re que dit a cc siijet M. Larcher (torn. vi. not. p. 1^9—200 de sa 
DouT. 1 -dit. de la Trailiictioii J'ran^oisc d'Herodutc.) 
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deliberation dont il devoit sc proincttre une phis heurense issue, 
Honircre, saisi d'lndignation et de douliur, exprimn ses sentiinens 
dans des vers prononc6s an moment inemc 

** A quelle destni6c fatale Ic p^rc Jupiter u-t-il pcrniis qiie je 
fusse eii pfoie, moi qui ai etc nourri delicatciiient siir les 
geiioux d’liiic mere respectable, dans Ic temps qiie les peiiples 
dll Fliriciuin, habilcs a donipter les clicvaux et iic respiraut 
que la guerre, eleverciit, sur les burds do la nicr pur Tordre 
dll Maltrc dcs Dieiix, la ville Cotieuuc, la niagiiillque Siii>rnc, 
qiie Iraversent les caux sacr6es du Meles ! Les doctes fillcs 
de Jupiter vouloieut, en paitant de ccs lieux, imniurtaliscr 
par ines vers la ville illustre de Ciiuics. .Mais, souids u ina 
voix. SOS liabitans inseiises out dedaigne mes cliants liaiiiio- 
nieux.^ Non, iimi, il ii’on sera pas amsi: quicoiiquc, daus sa 
fiflie, aura ncciiinule les outrages sur ma letc junorerite, ne 
lauia pas fait inipuucniriit. Je suppoiteiai courageusciueiit 
Ic soil iiuqiiel ie Dieu ni’a condamiie des uia nuissimcc. C'eii 
rstfait; je ut* dciueurerai plus ii Cumes; mes pieds brlilcut 
d’eii soilir, et iiion grand ca‘ur me prcssc de me reiidiedaiis 
une terre etrangere/' 

T)uris son voyage de Pliocee a Cliios, Lloniere obtint des nau- 
toniiiers, qui faisoiint' voile pour Erythres, de luoiUor sur ieur 
vaisseau; ct peiue'y avoii-il pri^ 'place, quo, pour Ieur eu 
tenioigiKi' s'l lecoiiiioi.ssance, il prof^ra de suite cette invocation a 
Nepliiiic 

“ Sove/. favoialile ii mes vicu\, piiissaut Neptune, qui regiiex 
sui les vastes carnpagnes d'Hclice ; erivoyez-nous iin vent favo¬ 
rable ; aocoidc/. aces nuutoiinicrs coiupagnous do mon voyage, 
et ail iiiaitre du vaisseaii qui me poite, un lieureux retuur 
dans km putne. Puisse-je uboidei Iiient6t au pied du 
sourcillcux Mimas! pukse-je y reiicoiitrei dcs liomiues justes 
et 4 >fcii\, el me venger dc celui qiii, par scs traliisous, a irrite 
Jupiter h''spit:ilicr, et qui, m’admettunt a su table, a viole eii 
ma peisuiiiie I’liospitulite.” 

Pendant le coiirs de la meme travcisee, lloniete ii’ejirouvu pas 
tottjonrs \a lueinc bienveiHance df hi |iart des homines dc rette 
prolessioii. Iks pi^elieiii.s, qm uppareilloient pour file de CImos, 
rerusi'ieut. malgie 8(«s iiistaiiles siipplicatuuis, de Ie preiuire sur 
ieur bord^et iel*oi‘a^ les iiieia^qa d'Uiie iravigittiou niailieuieiist‘,daus 
cesf vers piopbfdiqiics qiii^Jiii fuieiit inspires pur la culeie 

** Nautouiiiers, qui b.aversez ees hkts, vips qiii, toiijoiirs eu 
butte tiuv Halts du mulheur, e1,teh quo les luiiiiles plongeons. 


\ Vit. lloiuer. ^ xiv. 


* Ibiiicm, ^ x\ii. 


* ^ IbidL'in, § MX 
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tire/ cle cct eminent pcrficie ui'ie siibsibtance peiiibie, respectez 
i’uugiiste Jupiter, protecteur et vengeiir des Uroitij de 
nioapitaliU^. Sa colere eat terrible; cruignez qu’elle ii’Maie 
siir la t£lc dc ceiix rpii rofl'eii'ioiit.’' 

llonirre, tniijours errant ct maliieiireux, avaift troiiv6 uii asile 
«lans la cabanr d'un pauvre pasteur. I'andis t|u’il y i6paroit ses 
forces par iiii repas frugal, les cliieiis, fiddles gardiens dii troupenu, 
lie cc.ssuiciil d’.'iboyer apn's rettaiigci, lursque cclui-ci adress^ ait 
berger ces vers, dout la diction est aussi simple qiie le siijet, et 
4pii nc contenoient qii’ini conscil rclatif u la circunstance :* 

** Olauens, pastenr dc ce troiipeau, inettez>vou.s dans I’csprit ce 
rpie je vais vous dire. Donne/, A manger a v«s cliiens, sur 
le scuil de votre cabanc. Ce conseil vous sera avantagenx, 
ds entendront plus faciluinonl I'approche d'un Koinfne ou 
< elle d’nne beic qiii diiigcra sa niarche \crs le pare odi est 
lenfeinie voire tronpeau.” 

Ibie autre fois, des potiers de teire, ipii connoissoient son talent 
pour la poesie, rnivltcrcnl a entrer tlicz eu\ et a leur reciter des 
vers, sVngagcaiit a Ini donnor, pour pri\ de cclte coni|)laiiiaiU'e, 
que!qiics-uiis de leurs vas>‘s, ou tout autre objet (jiti lui seioitpliis 
:(grc.ible. 11 n'eii fallut pas davanlage pour exciter son genic, ct 
siir le cb.irnp il lonradics a line piece ilc la plus longue de 

toutes relies dii ineme genie qui nous soiit paivtnucs sous son 
liOiii, et dont touUs les o.\|>iess|()n.s anssi birn qiie toutes Ics idt'cs 
uttesteiit qii’elle i'lit pai'eilicment iinprovisec 

Potieis, si vous in'accoidez la recompense promise, jc vous. 
chantcrai ces veis. \ccoiirf;z A ina voi\, Pallas, protege/ te 
fomneuii. Qiie tons Ics entiles, quo toutes les corbeille*) se 
rouvrent d'un bean imir et soieiit cuits a propos. (Jii’ils 
lappoitciil a leur Inailrc un prix considerable. Qii’il s’en 
vendc bcaucoup aii marclic, beaucoup dans les rues, (^ue 
le profit en soil grand. Piiissicz-.vuu.s, Deessc, ni’aCcorder 
lie croitre alnsi en sagesse!—mais, si, sans pndour, vous 
4'lierrliez A me troinper, j’lnvoquc contre voire fomneun touteS 
les pestes qui portent a votre art les coups les plus liiucstes. 
Que le foiiriieaii, qiie (ij inaison soient la proie des flammes ; 
qtie, duiis.lc trouble occasionne par I'lnceiulie, ou n'eiitet\de 
quo Ics geimsseiiieus et les iris plaiiilifjj'des potieis. 'I'el le 


i. 


’ Vit. Honiei. ^ xxii. 

* Vit. Homer. § vvxii. "''ottc piece f-toit coaniie «Ain« rantitpiit/- sons le litre 
Aa Foumrau, xijuivof, cepcndaiit, die est citfe dans Pollux (Oiiomast, lih. *. 

8 a, p- laia) sons Ic nom des Potters, xi,■(»,<*«;. Vt»y. a ce sujel la note 
dc M. Heinsicriiii’.s. 
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, fi^iiiissemeiit du clievai; * tel soit celui d^i fouriieaii, lorsqiic 
les vases voleroiit eri c'clata. Filie du Soleil, Circe, eelebre 
‘ par VOS eiichaiitenieiis, repandex vos poisons siir les potieis 
et sur ieiirs ouvragos. Et vous aussi, Chiron, amene'/ avec 
voiis gian^ noinbre de Contaurcs, et ceiix qiii ont echappe 
aiix coups rl’llercule, ct ceux qui out p6ri on coinbattant 
conlre lui. Puissent-ils briser tons ccs oiiviagcs! puisse 
Ic fouincHu toniber sous lours coups, ct les potiers, en se 
' lalneiitant, utre tcuioins de cct affreux spectacle! Je me 
lejouirai ccpeiidant de leur calamity. Quiconque se baissera 
pour contcinplcr dc plus pr4s cet incendic, quil ait le visage 
consume par les ilammes, afin que tout le inoude apprciiue 
^ ne point commettre d’liijustice.’’ 

Enfiu, car il seroit trop long de rapporter tons les inorceaux du 
m&ino geihe que le m^me auteur attribue it Honicre, et qui furont 
ptononccs dans des circonstances scmblablcs,' ce poete se tion> 
vanl it Samos, fut invite d uu banquet public donne pour la Icic 
nationalc dcs uipatlines. Arrive au lieu du fcstiii, il s’arreta sur 
le seuil de la portc, ct, tandis qu’on allunioit le feu dans la sallr, 
il pronon^a de suite ccs vers 

Un hominc s’ciiorgueilUt dc scs enfans; uiic villc dc scs 
rernparts; uncermpagne de scs clicvaiix ; la incrdes vaisseaux 
qui la couvrciit. * Les ricliesscs so^iit rornement d’une inuison; 
de rc9])ectables magistrals, assis sur un tribunal, ofirent uu 
tableau niajestueux. Mais Ic plus agreable spectacle, a nion 
avis, est cclui du feu qui brille dans une inaison, un jour 
d’hyver, lorsquc Ic ills dc ii^aturnc repaud sur lu terre la nefgc 
avee les friniats.” 

Tous ces cxcinplcb inc paioissent demontrer iiicontestablc- 
nicnt, suiloiii apies les temuignages •pr6c^demment all6gues, 
qu'JIotncrc possedoit au plus liautdegr^ la Kaculte d'iniproviser, ct 
que cetlc faculte etoit autant dans les moeurs *g6n6rdlcs de son 
si^cle, que dau'* la nature particuliere de son g^nie. Mais Je me 
gaidcrai bleu de conclure tie Id que les pocmes qui nous sent 
rcstes sous sou noni, et ceux iiieme d’une etendue iiioins conside¬ 
rable que raiitiqidte lui attribue, c»mme la Petite Iliadef Ja 


* Entre Vtutres, ^ xx. 

Vit. Homer. ^ xxxi. Lf tn^me impromptii cit fussi rapports par I’auteur 
anonyme ilu Combat yovtvjve entre Hornet e et Hhiode i apiid Barnes. Prolegomen. 
«d Homer, p, ya.), (luifajt rjiielqiws il'i'eiscbdngemcnsaii textedeces vers ctaiix 
circonstances de cc recit. J’observe que, dans re dernier passage, I'aiitcur cni' 
ploic le mot qui sigoifi* proprcpient improviser. 
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Phorridef' Vevpcdition tVj4mp?tiaraus* les Ccrcopes, lea Epici- 
chtides,^ et quelques autr^s peut-6tre dotit on a n6glig^ dc- iiouk 
transincttrc les titles; qiie ccs poemes, dis-jp, aient produits 
par I’innprovisatJon. C'est I'aute d’avoir fait une distinction si 
importaiitc, que TAbbo Aniaiid s’est vii conduit A cette assertion, 
;iu moins fort hasard6c,^ que les vers d’Hointre, ces vers qu’ont 
admire ot qu’adiiiireront tons les ages, bioinOrc les enfuiitoit sur 
le champ, sans peine, sans eifcTrts, coinnie une source rdpand ses 
oiuh's. Cette image est iiig^nieusc; iiiais, apjiliqu^e ^ tontes les 
productions d'llomere, die manque certainenient de Justesse. 
J/art qui regne dans la composition dc Vltiade et Ac VOdi/ssee, 
at teste une etude trop prufuude ct trop r6fl6chic ; toutes les parties 
ni soiit trop bieii lit'es an sujet principal, et trop exactcmeiit 
pioportioiinees entre dies ; la diction nienie, cominc le tissu de la 
fuble, ofire une suite trop uiiiforiiie des plus savantes conibiiiaisons, 
poiii que nous puissioiis y reconnoitie I’ceuvre t^ni6raire de plu- 
sjeurs inspii'utioiis instaiitaiiees. Ce ii’est qu’iipres de longues 
meditations, qu’lloniere a pu produire ces deux grands nionu- 
nicns de I'esprit hunia^n, (}ue tons les siecics out admii^ ; le temps 
ne les a sans doute respectes, que parcc qu’ils fureiit en partie son 
unvrage, et c’est, a iiion avis, la plus forte de toutes le.s absulrdites 
litteraircs qui nous soni venues A’Ailem^ne, que de regarder 
•coiiimc nil recucil fait q,u hazard dc divers pociiies ecrits par 
dilferens auteurs,’ ccs compositions iuiuiortelles qu’iin seul homnie 
put eieer, piiisque raiitiquite n’eii connut jamais deux qui fussent 
cjpablcs dc les piodiiire. JVlais celtc perp6tuelle application 
(J’lfoinere, joiiite au genie le plus heureux, lui procuia sans doute 
In faciiltc d^exprimer cn ^crs, au gre dcscircon8tances,lcsseiiti- 
inens ct les pensees qu’elles devoient iiaturdleinent lui siiggeiei. 
Son iinagiiiatioii vive et feconde put s'excrccr sans preparation et 
sans clfort sur dcs siijets, pour lesquels die efit tuujouis et6 trop 
tardive ct par consequent supertiue. Trop riche dcs liesors de sa 
\eine, pour n'l n* etre pas un pen ]>roiligue, il put se livier aux 
saillics de I’inspiration, sans craindre d’cii tarir la source, et ces 
jeux d’une iiiiisc facile, qui s’cin ichit dc ses pertes ct s’cnibcllit de 
ses 'negligences, ajoutoient ^ la reputation du j^iocte, sans diiuiuucr 

dc son mcrite. * „ 

*■» * 

» * . 

' Vit Homer, § xvi. 

- Ibidem, ^ IX. 

* Ibidem, % \xiv. . , 

* <Eiivres Completes, jom. ii. p. 100. 

^ Voy, une note do AlTLarcher, tom. vi. p. l:>l— i9i'. 
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ANSWER 

To the “ Observations on Mr. ROBKRTS^s Reply to 
Sir W. DRlJMMONDj in Classical Journal, Nos. 

XXVJJ-XX VI11.” 


Tiioucii 1 tlioiiglit 1 IkuI givrn iio occasion for any attack from 
your correspoiulcnt F. U. S., it appears from No. XXVIII. of 
your Joiirnal that I have been mistaken; and considering the sin¬ 
gularity that Ills coininuiiicatiuns on the subject exhibit^ I cannot 
be much sin prised at it. 

With something more than 'warmth in his own expressions, and 
less than candour, he appears to expect a candid confes¬ 
sion in my cooler judgment from me. lie makes researches 
for canons o/'in writings in wliich no intimation M'as 
givcp that such camm, if any such llicie be, wcie to be found. 
Knowing, as he sajs, how to treat the memory of Mi. Bryant 
with a gratefully chenshed respect, he thinks proper to make 
it a part of his observations, that ‘Mr. Bryant could irfjlc. 
1 am sine however he did not trifle with the truth. 

In his attack on Sir W. J3. your coricspondent F. R. S, very 
magnanimously presented the ubridgment, to which he adiled 
some remarks which* provoked a reply. Towards that reply, f&r 
three years he observes a iiit>.st rcspecliiil silence—makes no attempt 
to vindicate either the Scriptures, Mr. Bryant, or himself. At 
last, when an eftbit had been made to defend the cause, which 
F. U. S. had ilfserted, he attacks the one who did make the effoit, 
and censures him for assuming what he found iji the reply, as to 
two I iiciiuistanccs of vtry htlle coii.seqiiencc to the piincipal 
subject, as coirect, which F. 11. S. had so long left micoiUra- 
dicted. If it was at all necessaiy to contradict them, was itjiut 
so in the first instance; or kas it necessary to see the answci 
from anuther before he could defend biinself even so far? How’- 
ever this may he, had thcie not been that neglect eu his part, he 
would h|ve had uo n'ason for the complaint he has made in 
terpis not the most gracious, and in a mode not very consistent in 
itself ' J 

'i'laiislating my expressions and sentimerMs into others more 
convenient for attributing a bad intention, and exaggerating 
ibacause of compluint, be says, “ 1 could not help lemurking (in 
this, indeed, the wiiler has himself anticipated me) that he 
has been‘guilty of the very offence .vliicli he attiibutes to 
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his adversaiy.*^ IMiis is not my lift)j;uage, nor arc the ideas mine. 
{ altiihiitcd to the husttj only, with wiiicii the reply evidently 
appeared to be written, that which I presiinied tlie consulting the 
original wotk of Mr. L5i \uiit, and at more leisure, might have been 
obviated; and i objected to the autboiity of an abiidgnieiit, par¬ 
ticularly to one so desi rihed, hecuusc it is of the *veiy nature of 
an ubiidgineiil to omit much, and it may theVeforo omit what 
may be of eoiisequeiiec in a discussion, though uol oiht'rwisc. A 
doubt iheicforc nui!>t ncceaaaiily arise us to an abridgmeiit’s 
being siiflicient authority in a di»cusMun. As to any thing in the 
nature of a sjm[)hi extract or reference, the aaine necessity for a 
doabt does not exist; on the contrary, a general appearance of 
fairness preeliulcs suspicion, and the more decisively, if a mistake 
can be, and is not reclilied by him whom it most concerns to do 
it. 'J he cases therefore are, 1 apprehend, so far fiom being Me 
snmt’, that they are very ddferent; nor did i’'anticipate any farther 
than saying L had not lead the abridgment. Afy attention was 
hunted to what was before me; iioi' did 1 think it necessary to 
<.‘xtciul it, for 1 had no doubt as to its fairness, and saw no reason 
to doubt it. 

Again, it is alleged that, as to the asinine part of the subject, 

with a little trouble " 1 might have gone on assured grounds.*' 

1 would here beg leave to ask whether, if,any trouble was to be 
taken, F. K. S. was not the most pioper person to take it in his 
own defence, having had time enough to do so. Hut it seems 
that, for want of taking this trouble, T have “ been constiallied 
to argue hypothetically.'’ VVhy then, if he was nut to blame, how 
does itaifect him : Surely his withers are luiwiiing, by wlialever 
i may have said, arguing abstractedly. Vet, when )ic objects to 
my urgiiing hypothetically, is it very consistent to allow himself to 
found a chaige «»f perveneness on presumed ideas of im own? ft 
does not at least come well from him who made the objection, to 
say thus; W itli the means p resum pti ceil/ <|uitc within his reach-— 
(for, as a reailer of the Classical Journal, he has probabtt/ access 
to all Us Numbers) ho has disdained, or neglected to luin to No. 
XU.—and has thus been constiaiiied to argue hypotlieticallj 
and conjecturally whme he perhaps, \ulh a little trouble, 

have gone iip»)n assured ground.” Here we^have presumptively, 
probably and perhaps convoked and lending their aid to fornt an 
accusation; hut as their aid nt,uy be called in on either part, it 
may also be in candour said, per contra, that presumptively Mr- R. 
had not the means within Ins reach, or liC would have made such 
use of them as niigh/ not have been disservigeablc to his purpose. 
•^Probably, as ho did not make that use of them, he had not then 
ficcess to all the Nuiiibers of the Classical Journal. Perhaps 
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therefore there was neither neglect nor disdain if/ the affair. With 
the three last probabilities, 1 may ad(H F. R. S. would himself 
liave really ** gone on assured ground and I now hope to make 
it apparent that the motive of perverseness, attributed to mc^ is the 
\cry reverse of that which ought to have been so attiibuted. 

In the-cxpectation that F. R. S. would, as it was incumbent on 
him to do, reply to Sir W. D., for the first year I did not write a 
line, to the best of my rccollectioiiy on the subject, as I thought 
it due to F. R. S. not to anticipate him. In the second year L did 
write on the subject; but, from the same motive, waited till the 
third was at its close, when I sent my reply (w'bich 1 might have 
done the year before) for the insertion with which you honored it, 
for then 1 thought it in vain to expect any reply from F. R. S. to 
Sir W. 1>. Jlad 1 seen the abridgment, I should have had no 
I'Xpcctatiuiirof the kind. The first Number of your Journal that 
L took in was the 14th. Its merit has induced me to continue it. 
1 have, however, as I'. R. S. had laid so much stress uri the ]2lh 
Number, procured i(, and in my turn will only observe, that when 
he gives Hebrew words in his coinmunicntions to the public, he 
would do well to avail himself of the assistance of one who iiiiijer- 
.sland^ the Hebrew language : he might then go on assured grounds 
as to it with little trouble. 'J'liat he has given the words of Mr. 
Rryaiit as to Fctra conrccllv 1 should have some pleasure in ac¬ 
knowledging, had the ai^peal been unaccompanied bv a giouiidiess 
and unjust reflection. I call it both; for I can sincerely aflirm 
that, ill whatsoever 1 have oflfered to the public, 1 have in no 
I Coped asserted whnl 1 did not, when 1 wrote, believe to be cor¬ 
rect and well founded: neither have I been iinwiilmg to correc t 
an error, if I perceived it; or spared myself in any respect, whcie 
any means, m my power to attain, seemed necessary in order to 
ascertain the truth. In the piescnt instance the silence of your 
correspondent was the very motive to my belief that he could nut 
contradict any part of what was urged against him. 'I’o a liberal 
mind it would be more congenial to presume that a misvipprchcii- 
sion might be accidental, unless it could be proved otlu'i'Mioe. 
Rut this could hardly be expected, when your correspondent’s 
wrath does not spare •even Mr. Iliyant, vJio was not to blame if 
the abridgment did not produce the eflvfct expected. I will only 
suggest to him that vesy good advice was given by the Wise Man, 
w'ho has sa^, “ Of a fiiciid become not an enemy.” 


. (ysTCestry, N(ii\ 1817. ■ 
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E. II. BARKER!- AMCENITA'I’ES CRITICE 
ET PHILOLOGIC^. 


Pvtts !!.—[/iV/e NO. XXXI. p. lOfJ.J 

t 

'*• 'OPT'/AOS.' In \oro The^i. Or. L. Fasr. ii. p. ct‘c\li. a.’iibl 
de 'Opu^a, nulla dciniiiiilivi incntm facta rst. Fxtat 

aateiii in Comment, in Dionys. 'J’Inacern ap. liekk. Aiiecd. CJi. 
T. ii. p. 71)4. opl'Oov. I a ge, ‘ O^u^a, ill Icgitiii in 

B.istn upograplio ap. Scinei'er. ud (irri',oi Coi. p. CH. 

’OPIXJiH^. He hoe vocalnilo vule Nov. 'I'/ics. (}r. Ti. Fa‘>c. 
ii. p. occxli. Addi* e Phryinehi Aiah. Ilpo-rup.* ap. Hekk. 

Ain’t!!. fUr. 'r. i. p. .'i4. * ’OplvSn' i^v ol ttoA'.oi fJp'j^^xv iihi 

nota ’Op/vSa, non, iit ap. lli’sycli. J. Poll. vi. 7'i- ‘‘t Atheii. in. p. 
i 1(). e., ’Optvh'ri:. 

'OSTOTMIA. J)e hac voce tiisc artnni est in Voto T/h’s. (tr. 
L. base. iii. p. IJ)!). a. 'J()4. n. Ci. '211. a. tl n. '2. “ \ t rsns l‘!upo- 
Iidi'5 .ip. Harpocr. in qnibus eniuiidandis opi ratn fere peidiilit Vales, 
p. 141 ■ iUi < on.sliUies ‘ 

^Ov 'Xjpr,y tv rs rpioSoif xav ToIj*ofyS'yn*'>'s 
lIpafTTpiiranv r/, ’rroXsai^ ytoilttr&xi rsTpiycTU. 

^letium idi’iii cht (jno lUitiii Aiistopli. in parabiisi N'ub. .i^IS. qno- 
qiip UNiini c\sse Eiipolidem ('onslat e loco ap. Sehol. ad 510. it 
0.5*2.” I*oi.soni Adters. p- 28b='25.i. Plura ile hoc nittio ap. 
ipsuiii J’orsoiiiim vide. 

/\I»lS"r.»liN I’yriiS, i 15 . 5*5 Ss, ouTraarwv ’JrrfgJsgoyirsc yovaixcuy 
xai xstAAn xai yvoo/Ajj, sS^povog ou irap^yixyev eij^o'f\lxc ou^ 6)5,u-0f, 
C'5^ sAiXT^flfc, ,’j fl’o’Asso/TO toAwti^ov. “ Tolliiis, Tali' XiOcov : Paiiw. 
^rXl'jov: \. D.^ap. Dorvill. Crit. V'aiin. p. Of.'H., irAoxiiit'; I'ldler, ■ 
Oh.ss. Cl it. p. d4 , ou TtwXwv, vel oux e,ax-oA^a-y to jroAurjfUJv, Non 
Aonditonim et iiistitonini pretiosiS'iiniiiii.” Abitsch, “ Ciiin 
Arishuneti loco onuniio coiiferendus esl loins Aiisioph. ev Sst- 
IjMf. 11. ipii iegitni in .1. Poll. vii. yj. et Clem. Alex. P.edag. ii. 
p. 24 5. eel. Potter., aatiPisi;, dX’jiru;, 5stx- 

tuA/ouc, xoiTuvXda'fieiTotf /? 0 j 0 [.^oAuy«f, airo$foltouf, oAiVjSou,’, (rdpdice, 
‘TvohpiiaSf eXixTfjgxg. Cnde in iXiistamcti/, similem toite oidnuni 
scqiiciite, eniimdaiulum^ cen.sciiiiis, ov^ ou 

■sreScov to iroXvTt[Jt,ov^ Cieill. Alc\. 1. C.j>. 244. 22., ns6as 8; * irspt- 
v^'jglou; Tijv TCsp) T'>uf TTO^fltj dxo<rfx!uv twv yuv^nxeuv, dnAij/Acuv ev ^y'v;- 


' \'nrrs notat.i’ in II. Srrpliani 'riu“! deMflrrantiir. 
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‘/rpoo’ernsv 'If/,stTia. tiafeilvavret xai vsli^v riyu K({itoro<i 

Novi Thes. Ur. h. p. 175. n. In hac cuiijecUnu fiU'iciKia 
Koen. ad CJicgor, Cor. p. 52.1.:—“ Pauw. rJ/-\i'ajy conjiciibut, 
c. 4fe?i?^lcoy, quie sunt L. i. Ep. 4. i\lii alias t:oiiJi‘ctiira«: propo'^uc- 
ruut: ofecuv, Pierson, ad Motr. p. 288. Sua so Minpiicitate 
mcndabit, Ou ttsSuv to itoKorip.Qv. Inter miindiitn iiuiliebrciii Poll, 
vii. 9C>< ietert opfiSosy vsdus, et sMxTYjpag. Xpufral iriSai sunt in 
Philpstr. Ep. ,\1.'' ^ddit Pustius h'lPC:—“Cod. Viiidob. iiiii- 
cus iXribtxncti, pciiiidt: iit rdd. Iiabet ou voAsasv to voAtlrtuov. 
Corrupta vovoro'Xsaiv quomudu eorrigi'iida sit, non aiisiin pro (cito 
diccrn. Eteinm vitii in oroA lutentis non ca, opinor, origo tst, iit 
pulcograpbr;n scieiitra\iain inuniat ad verum detegendum: .siqiiidem 
e voce, qiisestatini sequitur, TroAuTijuioy, ilia rationc naliim «\sse puto, 
quaiii supra p. 418. satis dcclarnie iiioiniui. Koeini qnideiii con- 
jcctuia, TT'Seov, non caiet probabihtute. Gia'co rnidani, cui loc um 
Itlpistolograplii Viiidoboiiie osteiulcrain, placebat Ivfroic ‘yr^povUv s. 
Tiopvm, )i hula nun. Pollus 1. c. llepivac, aftcfiSssec, OjPjiAOvs, 

*'Ahponorx, *’AKP(ji/ori, *’EAA^pponom. (nJo 

Nor. Thes. Ur. h. I'asc-. n. p. 43. n. 1. etni.p. oO. a. “ In Ppigr. 
a^j. nxxi. ^ ^Iscriilissj d^poTro^cov eAnrcrcju.evMi ilrunckio ct 

Jac'obsio vnlgata lectio .satis ridet, dfipovodoiv .scilicet dicto e.\ 
eleganU poetaiinn usu pio d/3pwv mSdiv, cum Schad'eit^ ct Sclinci- 
dero iinice probanda vic(catur corrcctio, d^pd omSdiy. At d^^ovoleov 
satis tuetui liic I’ausnniiR locus, cjui Icgitur in L. ii. c. 4. To 0 £ 
ayuA(ji.a touto ^davdy ecrri, ttpoTtmoy ra xsci j^sipsc x«l ax^OTCfig; elct 
Asvxoo AfSou. Si cniiii dxgoTro^eg GiU'ce did potest pio axgoi •}tot?g, 
cur non Epigratninutographo d^pottohg usurparc liccut pro d§po\ 
xoSs;, paruni intclligiinvs. Sed et ox versu quodam :ip. Dionys.* 
11. de Comp. V'^erb. xxv. p. . 390 . ed. Schid. hxc lectio iiiinari 
potest, A'ou^oci iXai^pOTrdSooy ^vs* dsiqdpLeyM, ubi Scha;f. edidif, 
eAacpgd voSdiv. Sed eAa<ppeirrelcoy tciient Codd. Eeg. i. et Colb. 

‘ Dedi,’ inqiiit Sch®f., ' diicmtis vocibus, sAa<fgd vetcuv. ’EAafpd- 
•soug Scottus ill solo hoc Rhetori.s loco repent.’ At )»oela: forsan 
liberum filit eAM^gdoroug e (.ir. lingua: genio dicere pro (Aoipphg tovc, 
otiauisi ipse hoc coniposituin sibi linxisset.” Editures Novi Thes. 
Ur. L. ]'asc. in. p. 318. n. C. A. Lobcckio, qui humaniter inihi 
usum concessit Obsen^atioimm sitarum in^Phrynichi Eel. nonduin 
editai'uni, loiige alitor visum est. “ Juni dwduin Schneider, in Lex./^ 
inquit^ vir eruditissimii.s, “ d^gd ordBeov corrigendum * esse vidit. 
Nihilo melius est axgoiriug pro dtxpog ,mvg, quod Schneider, cilat e 
Pausan. ( 1 . d.) iicctius hie, opinor, tov ax^VoSa e Paliadii Comm, 
in llilppocr. L. i,. de Fract.'285. B T. vii. Cldrt. p. 210. sect. 6. 
Foes, adtulisset: quanquam ne jioc quidem dubiA caret, qnnm idem 
scriplor Toy dxpoy ortSa dicere soleat; sed de hoc non uiagnopcre 
reluctabor, propter quay diximiis causas. Pausuiiiam xero quum 
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vidcam semper eodqni iiknIo lotpiutuini e^se, Mxpof ToSe;, vi. ]<>. SOI. 
\iii. Jl. 4 jI. coll. ii. 11. ‘2'2(). vii. 'io. :j 2'2. viii. '2 .t. 4Sj. i\. 4.- la. 
liHud satis iiitcili<TO, cur in liV iino loco a consuetudino recess..>rU.” 
(^iiotl ad Puiisania* locum attinet, lecte statuit Lobeck. non Aolnni 
propter rationeiii adductam, bcd et ({uoiiiain piosaieo scriptori non 
licuit axpoTToui pro axpof ttou^ ii.siirpare. 'Axpo-xovg toiin, si iinquain 
ill Gr. lingua extaret, poetis soils roiicodendum*i>set. At d$po- 
miaoy tn i'ipigr. sati:> tucri vidctiir versus iile, Dioiiys. llulic. nobis 
serv.itus, in quo Codices eXx^pst-roStev exlnbent, pio s? x^ppTrohov. 
M mini Siinc e^tset, si libiaiioiiini iiieuria illic d^^OTro^juiv pro adpa 
TToSsuv, liic autem eKa^poiro^oov pro iku^gdiroiaiv si nptiirn csset. 

* AimhpAviA, AnT()<Mriri2:, * AirroiiArii: s.'^asito- 

*POPOX “ Stcphaiius,” lit SfTipsi in Amuniitutum haiiiui 

p.ute prima (Class. Jourii. .wxi. p. I l(iO> “insuluni Auiroff'poy 
socari tiadit; Strabo AojTopuy'iTiv. lioda:us p.‘326‘. a. e Slrabonc 
Tlieopliiasto rcslhucbat, vf/O-ep .IcuTo^ayiViSi, sed mini iTiutan> 
duin ; Scliol. ennn Piatouis liabet, Jlupi t^v Acurypayiav vii<rov.” 
In alio uiticulo, cm titidnin dedi, “ On the Oiignialitv of Kuster’s 
Oiscovciy about the tine I’o.ce of the Midille V'ci b,” (Class. Jourii. 
XXV. p. liaic addidi:—“For the wohLs of the .Scholiast, 

/val JTXQX TYjV AwTo^xyiav v^«roi/, dys^ouTxv rrjg ^w^ag, Petr. Olaus 
Urondstedt (in Ibcdovvii F'pistt. Paris, p. would read,'A'al 

Tiugx Trjv ^IctiTOfxylSx aTrep^sycraK ^wpac. Surely ior 

JwTo^ayiCa lie either wiottn or meant to write Jairo^ayiVilia, as in 
Stiabo p. 2'iivsp^r,g 6^ eVrii/ tj pnxpa i'upTif, xai /lwTo<^ayiTiv 

26pTiv Xsy^vo'i. I have I. e. obseived that this island is bv '^I'heo- 
phiastiis called Acoro^xyta, and that the acciiraey of that reading, 
which Uodu'us seems inclined to dispute, is [daced beyond doubt 
by its being found in the Scholiast also. As to the other emen¬ 
dation otvs^ofja-ay, there can be no doubt of its coirectiiess, as it is 
siippoited both by the obvious sense of the passage, and by the 
received text of Theopfiiastiis.'’ I'uns emenclationis iitriiisque 
Brondstedtianie petciidus esse videlur in Bustii Coimneiit. J’aleogr. 
p. 747. :—“Alpha et Wylegeiites inteidiim confuderuiit, quando 
liteia impositum liabiMis liiieolani niimis distincte sciipta omniiio- 
qiie (ill e. c. A et J) ad errores gigiiendo.s prona esset. Jxic in Sdiol. 
Plat. p. 18(>. edideiuiit, Ka\ vagi r^v AmofaylAN v^irov, a>e;^oy<r«v 
Trig ^t‘d Cod.iJHOi^. unde hoe Sc)iolinm siimtimi est, 

dat Avyra^ayiJA. Vid. Tab. iii. mini. 10. Porro pro \iNsxovcr(tv 
ex cod. Cod. seribendum 'AIlsxV^<^oiv. In luiciali sciipliira tachy- 
graphorum // tacile habeai^ tain pro iV, qnam pro //.” Iscd virum 
doctiini vocetn AwTofciyi^x non siis| ectam'habuisse, iuipense niiror. 
.leoro^ayi; enini e GrVlinguie genio a formal i non potest. 

iwTO^uyog 6, non Aanofxy\g sed /tioro^ayiTiff, quod osteiulit 
l^tiubonis locus. Scribe igitur men peficulo m Schol. Platou. 
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• J«>rofaiy<Tib'«, iicijue aliU'r in I jieophrasto lege^Khirn * Acora^aylu 
ciiim, ut in hoc scriptore cHituiii rsl, niisqiiam alibi occurrit. 

Obiter ninncii inihi in nolaiidoNchiiuideri cirotede vei.su qiiudain 
Alcinani.-., \ide Jucerpta c\ AicadJo Granimatico Ms. in Clas.*^. 
Jouiii. ,x\\. |>. .‘312. II,, pra‘ivjs.sc, ut tandem aliquando peicepi, 
J5ast. quern vide ad (iregor. Cor. p. .j7>5. 

■ E. IL BARKER, 

T/irtJbrdiiu, Dec. 1817. 


REMARKS 

Oil the lntro(/ucfoiy Chapter's of Moses. 


Mo. 1. 

Ln pel using the introductory chapters of ^-foses, honie reniaiks 
occur to me wliith have escaped all the* comnieiitatnra, and \tlii( h 
may seem northy of a place in the Chusiad J<mni(d. 

In order fully to undeistand an ancient writer, it i.i! absolutely 
nece.sisaiy’ to have a complete view of the circunistaiiies in whioh 
he was placed ; .and iT tins be true of all former aulhois, it must lie 
particularly so in regard to the Jewish legislator, whose situation 
was so peculiar, and so remote fioin the appreheri.sion of modern 
leaders. AIo.ses flourished in an age, ik v\hich false philosophy 
was taught, :ind Atheism systematically supported by men who 
cheiisliGil ag.aiiist the chosen people, and against Jehovah hiinselt, 
all the iii.solenre of national hatred, all the bigotry of polytheism, 
and all the subtleties of supeiior pretended wisdom. While the 
philosophers endeavoured to account for the formation of the w-orld 
by vain hypotheses, \)r by natural causas, it was the le.'iding objeet 
of Moses to assign the creation and gdvejiiment of the ninvcise to 
one' Fnteiligciit Being) as its only real cause : and with this propo* 
sition he .sets out, In the beginnhig God created the hcavjiis and 
thc»earih,” as though he jniil said, ** Otifer men who know not the 
liue Ciod, atlcnipt to account for the world by .saying that it is 
etcrnul, or that it began* to tfxist by chance, or that its phenomena 
oiiginated in natural causes by no means the appointment of a sn- 
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prenic ;• hut these theoHes arc all vain, false, and ab¬ 

surd. 'Pile woild, when it,began to evi-.t, existed by the will'and 
operation of (jod alone.” And to guard his readers against* the 
conclusion so generally insisted upon b} the Antitheistic teachers, 
that the Creator was not a idtional. conscious being, distinct frohi 
the Moiks of natuie, he hints that he was spt};ii!ial: “ Ai^l the 
spirit of God moved on the face of the wateis,” that is, “ God, 
who is a spirit, and not the siune in natnie. with the heavens ami 
the eailh.” 

Aloreover, in order to impress on his readeis a clear coiu eption 
and a firm conviclioii of the existence of a Supreme {ntelligeiil 
Principle, distinct from the works of Ins hands, lie represents him 
not only as a creator when producing the world, but as a sox;ereign 
surveying the niateiials ii|wii which ho W'as going to work, calling 
them forth into existence by his mere will, and then examining, 
and approving of them as good. “ And the spiijt of Goil moved 
(i. c put himself m motion to survey the great abyss) along the 
'Urface of the waters : and (5od said, let there be light, and there 
was light: aud God saw the light that it was good.” And this 
lepresenlation is continued again and again m the seipiel, till the 
whole woik is finished. 

.Mo>es, ill holding forth God as a sovereign, was naturally led 
to adopt the language, which a king nsual! 5 'adopts when, in refe- 
ii'iice pt ihaps lt» his eonfisollors or ministf'is, lie (alls himself fi:;c, 
though intending to designate no other than his own individual 
person, And God said, let iii make man in our image, and our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowls of the air, and over the cattle, ifiid ovei all the earth.” 

'J'lie connexion cleaily (loints out in what ihe imago of God, alter 
which man was made, Kuisisted. It was the dominion whieii the 
miiversul sovereign gaves him over iho works of his hand, (iocl 
made him king over other creatines ; and the authority, which he 
thus bears, is st faint likeness of the absolute powei vvhicli his 
creator has over iratuie. 

'Hie notion se.ems to have prevailed from vciy early time'', that 
there existed in nature two oppo-ite principles, one the source ot 
all that is good, the other »f w'liatever is evil,>in the creation. 'Po 
this notion the prophet Is^ah is known to allude : and in opposi¬ 
tion toil, he represents Jehovah as the only Goil, as himself the 
cause of evil as well as of good-—“ I form the light ^aiid create 
darkness; [ make peade and create evil: I the Lord do, ail 
these things,” ehap.*45. 7* While the .Good IViliciple from all 
eternity was ihouglit to lead a life *of irfgk»rious ease and undis¬ 
turbed enjoyment, the Bad gave vent to.his enmity in the creation 
of matter, Uic supposed source of all evil natural and moral. 'Hie 
doctrine tMl the creator 'A as an evil, imperfect Being,^ appears to 
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• liave jnevailc'd even .so early as llie age of Mos^s. itideed in ihc 
early'peiiods of society, it was more likely to prevail than in subse¬ 
quent periods : fur then the evils of life, for want of those conve¬ 
niences which the uits of civilization supply, weie far more nume¬ 
rous than they are at present; and men judging of the Cieator by 
such of hi.s woil^t as they observed and experienced, were led to 
coiiceftc of hint under a very difterent character from what we arc 
taught to a.scnbe to him ; and this coiichi.siuii was countenanced 
by the ^cvelity and apparent ciuelty with which his power in an 
extraordinary manner was .sometimes displayed—by the deluge 
which drowned the woild—by the plagues inflicted on Kgypt—by 
the destruction of Pharaoh and his host—by the extermination of 
the Canaaiiites—and in general by the seeming conlineniciit of lies 
favours and providence to one nation, and Ins neglect of all man¬ 
kind bc.sides. As the opiniun>that the Parent of the L inverse was 
evil m his nature, and capricious in his operations, was not unknown 
to Moses, he could not have passed over it when representing the 
creation us the production of Jehovah. Ac<‘ordingly he holds him 
forth ns inspecting his works, and pronouncing them to be good 
and God saw that it was good and this declaration he rejieats 
seven times in tlic course of the chapter. Surely such a repetition 
would not have been made, had there not been a necessity for it: 
and nothing could havp icndered it necessary, but the fact now 
.supposed, that there wxtc men who inculcated that the works of 
(fod were not all good. 

'J'heeaily Christian fathcis, following Philo and Josephus, were 
of opinion that Plato was acquainted with the writings of Moses, 
'i'his opinion is not Jinprobable, for Plato had been in J'^gypt; 
where he might have learnt the Mosaic doctrine through the me¬ 
dium of a (beck tiaii-slatiuii; and he certainly appears, in opposi¬ 
tion to the PgyptiHii philosnpheis, to have sided with the Jewish 
Law'givor in the notion that the creator was a good and heiievohnt 
JJeing: for he lepresents the uiiiveise us the woik pf the Siipieme 
God: and he styles him on many ocru'^iuiis, 6 ayuQhs, as if he in¬ 
tended to repel tliose who gave, him the character of evil. Jii his 
Tiiiixiis tlicie i.s one passage parlieiilaily woithy of notice: shc.Te 
x!vii&ev otuTO xai C»v svi^oijirs, txv aiSluiv fiew^ygvo/stevov ayuKiua, 6 yevvii- 
(ras TFetTr^p ^yeiirSr] n, i^i ^ 8ij o/Aoiov wjof to wapa- 

ivyp-ei iiraysvoijirey eivegyaU'eta’Sai. TlM. p. 4B0. 

1. e. ** When he saw the system Jiving, and put in motion, and 
now become the image of the eternal gods, tlie father who pro¬ 
duced it was gigd, and i/ei^g delighted, he mdditated to lender it 
still more like the model*bf his own peifectickis.” The spirit, if 
not the langu.ige, heie displayed, is extremely like that of Moses, 
Gen. i. d 1 : “ And God saw every thing that lie hud made, and 
behold.it was very'good.'' , • 

Nov. W17. JOHN •JONES. 

• m 



CAMBRIDGE TRIPOS, 1803. 




Ouis dolor exagitat mcntem, cum pa.ssibui oras 
Niliucas pcragro Icntis, ceriiuqiie supeiboii 
P^ramidum tumuloii, ponipx niuniiiiienta vetuiitx 
Itifelix regio! vetcres ut tcnipiis hoiiuri's 
I'unditus Cii’itit! Vos, quotum pcctora tiirgeiit 
Ambitionc levi, cu.’caqm‘ libidine ilima'. 

Hue agile ! lias paiilum nileiiti spectate riiinas ! 
Kii, libi luiiitse piiscis .flatibus tubes 
Artibiis iiigcniu:i celebrcH, opibuhipie polcntes, 
Impeliimi late teiiiKTiiiil, t’l.'igiiiiiia tuiiluiii 
Miiroruni ivstaiit, el nil nisi noiiiiiiis uiiibia? 

Sod qiiaiiivi<!, iMg>pte, gLias non ampliiis altcU 
Scoptra poloslulis, ipiamvis vesligia ciqiclu 
Sploiidons peiiilii.s p- rieio extinclu priari-s, 
Attaiiien ire jitval, legiiiquc vidore niiiius, 

Cjuod geiites supra qtiondnni euput cMulit onmes. 
laicida doeti'ina' sedes! ubi piima per orbem 
()bscurum radios becuiida hieiciilia ludit, 

MFrurih pi'pulit iieluilas, vilainquo per arles 
I'ixeoluit; priiuiiin laiisas cognoscere leriiiii, 
Occulta' et doouit datura'expoiiere leges, 
llic oMam coepit Sculpliira aitiniare figuraiii 
liixaiiimoiiif et vivos de inannore diuxre vultus. 
Aspicc P}’i amides, qu;e, post tot '»ecul:i, taiitos 
Teinporis inruisiis, jam nunc se ad sidcia tolliiiit, 
Hum pobitas ciieum geiitcs dcleveril letab. 

Seeula Musa libens dcnsis^oei ulta tnicbiis 

t _ f 

PiiHterit, et pugna.s roAigilymciiiorare eiqeiitas, 

Kt gra\u Murtis opus, seiieinque evolveie liislem 
Bellorurn. Carmen tameii hie Licgina Caiiopi 
Puiilisper poscit, quse tclis vicit uiuoris 
llcroas, belli qaus nulla perieula possent. 

Hie Co-'sar victor, fugientes, oibjc subagto, 
llostes diipj sequitur, totiis concessit amori, 
Emorita* Tama' lauviisque obluus hoiirstie. 

Atquc etiUiil (miserum dictu) hie Aiitunius ulliu 
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Cpmbridge Ttvpos. 

Jmpenuni mundi amisit, £aptatus iisdem ^ 

' lllecebi;is ; puduit nec vincula su/nere amoris. 

Nec tamcn aniiales opus esC pervoivcre priscos ; 
Quid niemorein hcroas veteres I* cum tcmpora nostra 
Ostendant exenipla magis dilecta Briiaiinis. 

Quam tunic^ cAultans animus, quam fcrvet amorc 
Ingenti patria;, memorat duin fortia Miisae 
Facta Bntannoriim ! Quo tempore Gallia naves 
• Multa gcniens doiuit submcrsas, spemque rcpcnte 
Disjectam, neqiie jam Nclsoin nomine cessat 
Pallcre. et nostrse reboanti fiilminc Classis. 

i r ■ 

!Nec taiitiim nostris somierunt ^quora factis ; 

Arma qiiidem Britunum terra incussere tiinorein 
[ngciilcm^ et claros hie obtinuerc triumphos. 

Cerijo piocul laitus campos, ubi lecta juvetitus 
Pectora brnia gerens, et semper prodiga vita?, 

Ailtcruas pepcrit lauros ; liosti.sqiie coliortes 
Qiias non ulia prins duiiiiiissent agmina bello, 
Lulocuit, iiullo siipeiari Alarte Biitannos. 

Attamen hos guudens memorat dum Musa triumphos, 
Ft vox la'titia:, vultus hilaicsque pariimper 
'JVistitia; cedant. Periit spes alta Biitanniim, 

Dux fortis pcriitfuso confectus ab hoste ! 

Culligc Vei ls opbs, virides, 1, collide laiiros, 

(Trisie niiuisteiium) seitis dorcntibiis orna 
X-ferois tuninluiii, digiuis atque inter honorcs ! 

Claiins baud unquain Jactavit gloria nomen, 

Tortior in tenues nee spiritus exiit aiims. 

Desinc jani hiiidcs hcroum, Musa, referre. 

Nam minus hic jucunda inaneiit, dam vasta pererro 
JXesc'ita, et pedibus Musa? vix pervia regna. 

Qua nulli scipuiit crepitaiiti niurmure rivi, 

Ncc redolent frutices, nec rident gramma ]a?ta, 

^ec lassis arbor juediidani porngit urobrnin. 

Uiidiqiit sed gressus hic anda tardat arena, 
Perbtriiigit<pie ocnios torienti luminc fessos. 

Feli^ ! ciijns iter sola ha'C incomnioda sistiiiit! 

Nam hi t'oiie che medio jaetdtur titena 
. • Turbine iiigrant,'. t*! nubes volvimliir opacie 
l^nlyerih, mipatieiis a-sius saHzeqiie procella; 

^ 'raiidcm despeiaiis fato succninbit acerbo, 
Infaustuniquo dieiii *iaiiicn'o Ingot inani,' 

Jrapuleril patiiw dulce:* Linn linquerc iin^s 
Ann sacra fames. Nec forlunatior illc, 

Qui fugiut iiubcs, tempeatalique aiipei:sit; ^ 
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Hunc fatum ctudele nianet; ifamquu undique fi»si 
j^nnati miseriim spolutnt peiimuntqiie lutroiies.^ 

Anne minus cnidele dcdit Katura procellis 
ingrniiim ? magis hisce funint inortalia corda P 
C> Natale Sulum ! Salve, carissiina tollus ! 

Anglia ! La^titia qiiali mens visere gestit, 

Candentes .scopulos, atqiie ostia tuta carinis! 

Insula ter lielix ! qua risu qblectut eodoni 
I jbertas humilesquc casas atquc atiia regum : 

Qua ciinctos ieqiie lex respicit, et sua cujque 
Reddit. Cui bello procul armorunique tumultu 
Largum fundit hunio victuin ditissima tellus : 

Cui fontes nunquaoi sitiunt; cui jugera rident 
Frumentu, et pecudes saliuiit in collibus altis. 

Insula dives opuni! Pelagi Regina subacti, 

Incoiicussa diu marieas ! Sub pacis amico 
Artes iniperio vigeant! Sic, Libera, perstes 
Adderc vim victis, et debellare tyrunnos. 


OBSERVATJOiNjS 

On the 2.9//s Ode, 3d Book of Iloratr. 


XiiE Alcaic Ode of invitation to Mecicnas, I consider as one 
of the tincst efforts of the Muse of Horace j and should be 
exceedingly glad to sec the only staiua wlneh labours under any 
obscurity, clearud from all reasonable dispute. 

In i\\e KvplU'ationes veterum alujuot jtuctornm (p. li!.')8:='J(i7) 
Markland gives the following conjecture of an ingenious fiieiid. 

tJl Carui. \.vix. 6. Jta hunc locum Jegebat et distnigueb.it, iit 
pridein forte nosti, Ainici^ Ncster, cupilalis mgenii Vir, hirotaus 
lltird'wge^ 0 

' enpe tc mot a, 

Ut setnper-udum Tibur, ft /Ksutx 
Declive contemjderis arvum, SiC. 

Quo nihil verius puto : ad Tibur eului invhut Macenatein flora- 
tins. Vulgo, eripe te mora: Ne amptr ttdum Ttbur, &c. 
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« 

Dr. Parr i with his usual warintU and energy has pronounced 
this to be ** n noble emendationand the reading is adopted in 
the text of Mr. Kidd's late edition of Horace. 

I am duely aware of the maxim, mdivr conditio possidentis ; and 
must candidly allow, in general, that some probable account 
should be given, how the common lection stole in, before it be 
ejected to make room for an apparent stranger. To this how¬ 
ever, in very strong cases like the present, one may venture to 
plead, Ntd/urn tempiis otcurrit regi. 

For iibseivo the absurdity of the vulgar text. Ne, Neu, or 
Nec, whichever you lake, must naturally place semper in construc¬ 
tion with conlemp/erc, and of course represent the vigilant mi¬ 
nister of Augustus as ga?.ing for ever out of the windows of his 
Ksquiline Palace, like the veriest idler in Rome. 

Rut to the uclmisslon of the conjecture made by !Mai M.ir.d's 
friend Hitrdinge, and of Alarkland's explication iu support r>f j', 
two facts ale cpiite necessary, which may not be gratuiluu‘<iy as¬ 
sumed. 

I. The commentators boldly enough assert, that Mecieii.c- nid 
enjoy from the Fsqieliiic lull the very piospect of 'Jih-.u, ol 
iEsuhi, and of the high grounds of Tusculuiii, which the couuiion 
interpretation of the passage requires. 

1 should like tiieiefore to know, on the other hand, whether 
fioni Horace’s house', if lie had one, in the neighboiiihood of'i'l- 
bur, the scenes of JKsuIa and of Tusculum were clearly in the 
laiigc of that prospect also : that is, arc 'I'ivoli and Frascati willi- 
in sight of each other ? 

ii. R.ut liatl Horace such a house to ask his noble guest to r 
hen Mr. Bradstreet ^ was indulging himself iii a delightful 
pilgrimage fn m Rome by the way of Tivoli to the valley of Li- 
cenza, the I)igeiitia,of other days ; he seems to have concluded 
with the Abbe Dominico (p. !<}.)'tliafr’-Horacc had but one 
an-.l in the Sabine country, because the poet never mentions having 
ary property or demesne, but that bnc. 

This conclusion, however plausible, docs not coininaud my 


* Brtluh Criltc. March 1794. p. 304.=C/«s«. Journal, No. XI. p. 99- 

* Vide The Sabine Farm, &c. Mawinan. IfilO. 
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assent; and whoever nill lake the trouble to consult the loll owing 
passages, can Iraidly fail, I*think, to discover that Tibur was-not 
like Pra'iiesle the mere esliv<£ delicia to our poet, nor like distant 
Tarentuiii dearly loved but seldom visited, noi ^yct like liaise 
resorted tt» for its climate or its baths, but a favorite spot of rogu- 
lai and usual icsidence. Inliis Episiles^ \\\\ci\ he apologises for 
his h.ng absence bom Home, Tarcntiim is inentiuned, but TiUnr 
(s meant. 


VP. <14, 6. IMiht jam 7ion rtifia Rotiui, 

Std I'ticuvtii Tibui placet, aut imbfllc 'Luicntum. 

oi if he accuse himself of whimsical hunioui, the whim osnilates 
In'tVMxl Uornc aiuKrihur. 

viu. O'. lUuhit 'L'lbur timrin rentuiu^, Tibiirt Rtmutm. 

Ill the ivth hook of Odes, the matter strikes vory palpably. Tibwr 
was at that tune the scene of his poetical laboui.s, 

II. '27 • '^'2-—— — Ego, apis j\luU/ifC 

JMare fiimhMjuc 
(irtUn ccf pi'H-ttii Ibpnia per lab'nem 
Pturimvin, iirca ntmvS uvulapie 
Dhirii 7 ipas aperosn parvus ^ 

Curiiiina Ji a 

Milv, muie than this : tiin \\oud.s and the wuieis of '^I'lbur 
fashioned and inspired the soul of the poet. 

ill. 10--12. Sedrjua Tibur uqu^e jcrliU prajlwint, 

’ Ki spissar coma. 

Fulgent A'oho lunmne nobitem. - 

tit dubitamus adhuc ? Take then the undisputed authority of Sue¬ 
tonius at once. Vixit pkirhnum in sttessu runs sid Stdii/ii out 
Tiburtiui; domusfjue ejiis ustoiditur artu 'J'ifuimi huidutu — 
liiat Tiburm iucits, (Caiinm. i. vii. t.T) ai:d the enchanting .seems 
viewed from it; which Horace on his way to the Salmip valley 
had often halted a day to admire, before he realised that invitation 
to Meca-nas .so beautifully lecoiiunciuled by his nioial muse in the 
Ode now before u.s. 

rierntnquc grata* divitibiis vice* 

Miin(la(|ue parvo siih lare pauperiim 
Can<t, sine aula‘is etostro, , 

.Sollicitarn cxplicueic fiiioicffi. 

'2St!t Nor. 1817- t 


R. S. Y. 

NO. xxxii.' a. ji. 
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‘P.S. It^uy not be improper to state, that Mr. Bradnlr^t ^ 
Sabine Farm was published only in 1810, his excursion from 
Koine to Lict‘ii/a took place in 1795> 

Mr. ForsijlJt, in the icutU year of his captivity at Valeiicirniies, 
contrived to give an i'lnglish publication to those niastcily Remarks 
made i« Jtah/ during th(^ year 1802 and 1803- 

The passages, i|uote(i below ffoin liis book, were ceitainly not at 
hand, nor yet in memory, when the above letter was dmwn up. 
.Dislingfiishing by difference of type what appears to me to be 
principally erroneous, with very little coniinent beside, 1 shall now 
leave the w'liole fpiostirm to the intelligent reader. 

In settling the dates of the works of Horace, on whkh dates 
the present discussion veiy niuch hinges, J)r, Henticy refers to 
Suetonius’s Life of the poet as decisive aiithorily: so much foi the 
point of judgment, on which Mi. Foisyth lakes the other side. 
Luckily, however, from the hill of Tivoli, Mr. Foisyth tells 
us, as matter of com sc, that he saw Fra.scnti in the distance : and 
sd mnch for the point of fact, which, for want of an eye witness 
to apjical to, I havi; timidly and douhlfully proposed. 

< __ 

l*p- 271,2. “’riirning loniid the woody hill of Catihis, wc 
pa.sscd by two convents while two gicat poeta are said to have re- 
.sided. Cutiillii.s’s villa is asccitaiiicd by his own minute dcscrip. 
lion of the place, hy oxcavalrd marbles, and by the popular name 
of ’1 Viigha; but it is not so evident, that Horace possessed any 
house at ’I'lvoli. He niighl muse ocra.\ional/if at Tibar, just ns be 
studied bisf.ar^” [read Hornet] “ at Fneuesfe. be might mlniiiv 
this wtreut, ju\t ns he admires that of Tarenlii/h. Hut the Sabine 
faini, where the well, and the ruined fane, and every little ohjei i 
around, has ll: .t iiiiportaiirc which a poet would naturally give to 
Ins home, has nothing to repfcseiil it^ithiii twelve miles of Tivoli 
[No one says odnrwise.] “•Jlofttce calls that ffirni his only 
‘posschsion” I in tho sense of estate]; “ ami surely we may believe 
< die po«i liiinself lalher than a biographer whose very name i.s dis- 
jiiittd.” , 

J*. 27o. I'he hiU'of’4’ivoli is all over picture. The town, the 
villas, the mins, the rocks, the cascades, iii the forc-giound; die 
Sabine hills, the three Monticclli, Soiacte,^ Frascati, the Cam- 
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psgiiA, Qiul )ionic^ ill t!ic ; llii^sc lot in ii siir<i‘ssion of 

landscapes superior, in piodnceil, I 0 the rjj^ht'si calnnrt 

of Claude s. livoli ciuinot be deeeiihed; no tiiu* poi tinil iif it 
exists: all views alter and embellish it; lhe> aie poelieal tiaiivla- 
tions ot the mutehicss oii^inal. ’ « 

-Enpr t(‘ mora'; 

T’t '.rmper-iuiiim 'J’lbi'r cl J^iila' 

Dec live comomplorn iirvmn. ct 
Tclcgoin iii£;;i Pamcula-. 


UOMAN INSCRIPTION AT 1AR1UGONA.' 

Muita renascentur, qua^jam ceeidcrc .— Hor. 

Aijhkfxblt Mitli my promise, 1 send you a copy of n’Koman in- 
scriptiuii lately du" up at Tarragona. It was di&rovered, along with 
upwards of forty oiIkts, in consiipience of a battery having been 
thrown up by our soldiers about three hundred yards from the walls of 
that place. Other, and more considerable, relics of Homan fubricu' 
lion and design, were found Iheie at the same time. 'I’lie chief of 
ihcsc wore, a Mosaic or tessellated puiement, the renidius o( a circus 
and ainpilheatre, and an aqueduct, uhicli is in a vciy good slate of 
prescrvalmn. This mforniaiioii, along with lip* niscrijtUoii, was gi\cn 
me by a particuUn Inciid, vs ho received it froir.*a near relation, resident 
some little time ago at Tarragona. When 1 last saw hini, he had pro¬ 
mised the inscription to another pnljhcdlinn ; and on this accoinit \ 
touiid some difficulty in persuading him to give me the use of it for 
Cln\$ical Journal. Whether it has ap])eared any where else, or 
not, 1 am unable to say. Be that as it nuy, llic'inscrtioii of ir iii your 
Journal will not be the iiie'in^ of lakiug up any «>u]tMiibuiidaiiee, of 
room Tin* slab is in the foiin of a rectangular parallelogram, wliose 
hoit’hl Is Ihirty-seven inches, and base Iwouly -livc. 


L- PtsHl*KRN\i::: 
nvmisiano !j 
ji“j viRo 


• AVGVSTAh 
CLAVDIVS 

AMIANTVS 
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, -AMlCOOPTIM 

(i _—^ 




• ' 'I his article was wiittcn as Jung ago as ft)ll.,l>ut having been misplaced, 
could not be inscrled sooner. £p. 
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For PERPFRNiFl we oujjht fierliaps to rend FKRPESNdC. Men¬ 
tion is inad^of Romans of this name Livy, Pintarcli, Paterciiln*^, 
Valerius M^iinus, and others. It is very likely that the lni^takc may 
exist upon the stone itself, as it Is a fact well-known that the ancient 
letter-cutters wore frequently very illiterate men. Consult, .iiunnji; 
others, who have treated f»ii this subject, Cellarius, in his Ortho^rophia 
Ijotina. We tiiiti on rcc'ord the name of M. Perpenna, who was Lou- 
Mil with C. Claudius Pulcer, in the years 6!J4 and Wvj from llie 
building of the city. It may be worth the while to observe that Ain‘.- 
wortli, in giving his name oil llie jin,t occasion, styles him Perpenia ; 
which may have been occasioned by the circunislanec ot its lieiiig so 
read in some ediiioqs of Livy. The inscription, at lull, run'- thus: 
LUCIO PKKPENNyE NUMlSI.\>iO SEXTUM VIIU) AIJCUS 
TALI TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS AMIANTUS AMICO OITIMO The 
Maine of the imiii who pul up the stone, stems to be of (ircek origin 
(u/i/uiTos). lie was p’robably a naturalised (ircek. “ Aiigiistaks, 
qui priiiids urdiiics in hello diieclninl.” Vegti. dr Itc MilUari. 


AN IMPOUTAM^ JUSSAGE OF PJIOTIIS 

COJRKECTED. 


The following passage of the learned Pholiiishi sc ngaged a con¬ 
siderable poition of attention ninongst learned men; aiid a lew 
leinarks upon it may deserve a place in the Classical Ji.aniai. 
Speaking of .liistiis of 'FibcTias, the rival of Josephus, he says. 
Illbliothec. Cod. .‘l.'J. "Ap^sTai rrs Wroglxs etvo 

'sXsvrijc Vl'ypVrsc, TOii e/SSoaO'J [liV ttiro ttI;s otxiag Up 
{i§ ’I'lu'ialif/V jSaj'iAsucriv’ 05 7 rape\u^i pey Tijv a^X>;v 
\sgcevoc, xai eri pa.XXvj Itti Oueo'Trao'javou, t 
-piTM 7'g«»2/''5, oy xai ij iVro^/a x«TcAi;^sv. ‘ 

111 tins passage 7 \gvippa the younger is reprcsenled as h.piiig 
lived to till" tliiid vear ol 'Fia^.iii; and Justus as having coiitinnecl 
liis histoiy to that peiiod. TSow Josephus, ni Ins hte, notices this 
histoiy of lus nval; and it apjic'ais veiy evident that Agnppa had 
dic-d at !ea.st ten yeais before 'J’latan lu-gan to icigi'. His woids 
aie the following. < E\ til iappsl: dsravrttv ifvyyiyQa.'^ivsii, oic 

T», l^covTuiv Ovscsaffiaivou xau Tirou tcuv a’jToxpctTopcny Tf,v yeyo- 

[AryaiVf xsci /SatriAEcvj Wyaynrv. TrepiovTr^ eti, xa) twv ixy^WJ^ ujcroii 



$.<).'>. “ It yon sue conticiciit that yon 

events better than any other wiilcr, how cainc*yoti not to biini 
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your irainitivc bt fore* »htj public, wfiilt* \'esp:isi:iii mid 'ritiis, the 
generals iii chief of the war, d»ni while Agi ippa and his hifidred, nteii 
extensively versed in the liteialure of (jrcei e, were jet among the 
Jiving. 1^'or you withheld jour history a6uve twenty i/ears, thus 
declining the testimony of all those, who fioni then own know ledge 
were able to sanction Us tiulh, lint now, while lltey aic no'inore 
among the Jiving, you have ventured to publish il, as being no 
longer liable to be refuted.’' • 

At ihe close of Ins Antiquities Josephus bespeaks the indid- 
genie ol his readers for annexing a slioit memoir of his own life 
and fannij. 'i bis niciiioir, theietore, i.s but an. Appendi\> of the 
Jewish Antiquities, coinjiosefl and puhlished at the same iiiiu' with 
tliat immortal production: and he is express m driJaiing that he 
fiinslied it the I hh year of Donutiaii, about live and Iw’enty years 
after the destruction of Jernsaleiii, or the close of lhe.lewR>h War, 
Now 11 is deal from the above, extract that Agiippa lived about 
tuentif yctfis after the same event. I'or while Vespasian, Titus, 
Agiipp'i, and his kindred were alive, Justus declined publishing Ins 
liisioi}, and suppressed it on this account above ivveiilv jeais. 

Tims, the assettiun o( Piiutius, us the language now stands, is 
grossly eiioiieons' but his text is assuredly coniipleil, as it ds 
extieinilv .mpiobable lIuH a writer so learned and accurate .ts 
i^liolius could have been gndty of so gicat urbhiuder. • And it is 
lejiiarkable lluit the change i't one letter in die text will give the 
wJioJe a difl'ereiil meuiiuig. 

'J'he iitle of tins woik of Justus was “ The Chronology of tlic 
kiiigs'ot Judah.” 'The wiitei begins with Moses, who was virluully, 
though not iiomiiially, a king, and cuds with AgMppa, the hist king 
of till Jews. ae;i^eTai rijs jffTopiaf iffo .IfaMTECi;;, KarcaKr^yu i'su,g 
TrA,svT^c 'AyflTTva. 'J’he last i laiise is not fjreek, iior c.'iii a eorre- 
sjioiidiiig expiessioii be sense in any language, he ceases so fui as 
tJie death or, •• 1 ii‘ ends until the death of Agrippa." The title 
diows that the pi.iicipul objec t of Justus was to ascertain, and 
eiinmiTale the .•-eveial Jewish kings, in connexion with the leading 
events of their leign: and the term uppropiiate to him a.s a (hrono- 
iogist. was j£5tTaX£yw. “ lie began Ins history from Moses, and he 
ill siicce.ssioti numbers llie kiitgs of Judah till, thii death of Agrippa 
Uie last of tliem.’’ His histoiy, thus far finished, lie publi.-vlied 
after the death df Agrippa. and to this publication Josephus lefcrs'.- 
J3ut It does not follow that, as he lived someyeais longer,, he diil,, 
not cuiitiiiiic his history of tiie Jews; his purpose, possibly, being 
to publish an annual account of their state ai^ suffeiiiigs under the 
Komau einperois. It is observable, moneovci', tiiat where I’hotiiis 
speaks of Justus he use.s the present tense, as speaking of a history 
then exbiiit, but employs a past tense, when speaking of Agrippa. 
It is natural, therefore, to refe*- TsXeuxi, not to Agiippa, but to Jus- 
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tU 9 himself. The wluile passage will then ^tand thus: “ ITo begins 
his history with Muses, and numbers (he kings to the death of 
i\grip|ia, the seventh that reigned in tin: f.unily of Merod, and the 
last that ruled over the Jews, having received his kiiigdoin under 
Claudius, and*augmcnled it under Nero, and still more amply under 
Vespasian ; he dtes in the third year ol 'riajan, u here liu. liistoiy ter- 
niinales." 'J'hc last clause, here history ternmiales,*’ mala s it 
cyide.iit that Photius meant th6 author, vihen he usi d the verb 
TsXfUTct: and this renders the whole deal in itself, and consistent 
with tiulh. 

Now,* it is surprising that many of the leaincd, such as Scaligcr, 
Noldiiis, Crotiiis, Hutson, and Whislun, instead of sifting the sup¬ 
posed assertion of Photius, have leceived it as tiue, and wlm'c 
hence thrown upon the most iinpiohuble conjectures respecting the 
time ill A-hiLli the works of Josephus appeared. One of these was 
that the I'.jiaphioditus, to whom he dedicates his Aiiti(|uities, was 
not ihe sceictary of Nero mentioned by Suetonius and Dion, but 
anulhei who Hourished under '^IV.ijaii. In an eaily number of the 
Cljssir.al Journal 1 have shown that this same Epaphioditus, who 
was also the niaslei of Kpictetiis, was an illustrious eonveit to the 
Chiiitiaii faith I will .shoitly recapitulate thecirciinistances which 
jirove this .mpoitaut fact. 

I'rotii Srietoiiiu'» ajid Dinii Cassius it seeingthat Epa- 
phrodiiiis a believer: fui both these join his death with that ol 
C/emeiii, whu sulFeied for his conversion. [Suet. c. 14. ly. Dion, 
lili. 77- 14 ] I'roni Josephus we might also coiiciiule that he was 
a convert to the Jetas/t Imli/ulions, as the gospel was then called. 
Tire iicathcns who lejeclcd Cinisliaiiit), rejected also with atfccted 
contempt the (me history ot the Jews, and adopted with aviditv the 
falsehoods propagated hy Apion and others lespcctiug their oiigiii. 
Nor can w«‘ tliid a criterion by whidi wc can ascertain with mote 
piobability !l)» feelings of a hcatlicu respecting Cbiist, tliaii the 
pail he took wjlh legaid to the history of the Jdws. All the ene- 
iiiies of Jesus adopted the e\pedi«nt of eulurniiiaung his nation; 
while those only, who were favorable to him and his cause, widicd 
to know the truth. On this .side of the question we see Kpapbio- 
diliis tiniilv eiilistt'd. I'or Jose|)iuis,mear the (lose of his work, 
thu.s writes, “ 'Vo thee, Epaphroditus) reho lovest thetuUhf and lo 
' those who, like thee, wish to know our laws and nations,! dedicate 
.♦his book.” ’ 

• 'Hic apostle Paul, waiting from Ifome, !*liil. i. 4. declares that 
hi.s bonds in Christ made known in the whole palace, and lie 
jiresently mentions Epaphrbditus by iiattie, as'oiie who had hazarjed 
his life in the service of Christ. And here the name, the time, the 
place serve to, identify the friend of the apostl^ with the patron of 
Josephq,s. * 
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llie worilsVif thp Aposllp/not a studied ciicoiniiiiii^ 
icpresent Kpapliiudiliis disiiitgiiisiied by siiicerilVj lirtiinessj 
and iiisigimiiiuiity; as liavidg not only impaired liiv^iealth, but 
risked his very e\isteiicc, by attciiipliiig to shield his illustrious 
friend from the bigotty and malice of bis iinpciiul master : and Jo¬ 
sephus afhrnis ot him, lh.u “ ho displayed a miud \\oiidcrfuJly 
jMJworful, and an irdleMbh: udlien-iire to virtue meaning no 
doubt by“viitup,” that hi!>b integiitv, ihdt '-uperionty to the 
woild, and even to the fear of dfeatb, with which the Gospel iii- 
spircil its early votaries. 

In the first and second centuries the notion xeems to have been 
general, that a convert from Meallienism oiiglit mi mediately to re- 
lm(|uish Ills station in society, especially if engaged in pursuits un¬ 
der tlie fanperor, as inconsistent with the vnliies of Christianity. 
Clement acted up to this opinion, and his .seclusion biought upon 
him the imputation of “ the most coiileiiipiible iiiertiie!«.” I'^pu- 
phroditiis foll.iwed an opposite course; and he lliiis inciirred the 
Mispicion and displeasure of the church at Philippi, wlieic they 

heard that he. \va.s infirm,” meaning, not that he was sick in body, 
but infijni in the fnilli, vid. Uom. iv. ii). I'hc Apcblle taki's iq) 
the term “ infirm,” and, agreeably to bis usual nianner, applies it 
m a new and energetic sense, to .set foitb bis iicigiiaiiimity and 
ztal in tl'.e cause of bis fi t vine niastei. f'or be vva.s nuked iii- 
fiim, So as to be near death. ’ Ills infumitr vi-'is only an impaiicd 
health, arising from fatigue and ansiety, and a noble deteiininution 
to iwecl death in the soryice of (Jiri&t. But I^rovideiu e inteiposed 
and averted the fuiy of the F.mpnror: and he was thus restoied to 
!.<■ the comfort and support of the Apostle. Bpaphroditiis na¬ 
turally wished to visit the Cliri'tians at i^hibppi, thus hop¬ 
ing to dissiputi* their prejndu'cs agam<>'t him. With this wish the 
Apostle rouemred: and having delegated him, he calls upon them 
To receive him as a man q/' deeds, and not a man nj nmie profession 

ill Chiist. 

'The language of onr Apo.stle, when speaking of lCp:ipliroditU5, 
is deduced by association fioni Ins occupation under Nero ; and his 
ohjectwas to do aw ay theodiiimaltached to thtiso nanie.s by applying 
llieni in a secondary, metaphoiical sense to his character as a be¬ 
liever ill Cliiist. i'lom bomg a soldier under>N\*ro, St.l'aul styles 
Iiini my feltow-soldier.’' “Jn reference to liiu being a miin.'^ter of, 

• a‘attendant on, the Pnipeior, be calls limi “minister of my 
wauls.” .\s “ the .slave of Nero,” a reproach bis cmdml might 
have brought upon him even from his mistaken friends, the AjiTis- 
tle in his letter to the Colo.ssians faitfiej; dcsignaics him as th^ 

“ slave of Christ,” meniiitig, that while he-appealed as the servant 
of a tyrant, he w.i.s really the servant of that tlnine Muster, whose 
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service was perfect fieedom. •As a minister rif» State, lipaphrcxfi- 
tus possessed ffj/^AoriVy ainl u'etiUh, ai><l he nobly employed them 
in supplying the necessities, and protecting the person, of liis il¬ 
lustrious iiieiul. I'oi (lie work of Clirist he was near dealli, 
liaving lia/ariled Ins life to fill up the deliciency of your service 
toward me.” Some of the believers at Philippi had donbtlcs>i the 
inoaiis of lelieving his wants, and perhaps by their in Alienee and 
connexions at Home materially to,aid the Apostle. But they ne¬ 
glected then duty, at least in pait: and the Apostle delicately rr- 
miuds them thul the man whom they disparaged for not holding 
forth his profession to the world, had the merit to supply their ne¬ 
glect ill bdth these respects. 

/0/iV JOSES. 


OKCIfOMKNIAN I \SCKIFJ 70 N, 


VUOM Tin: OUllllNAL IN IHl. HUiriMl Ml sj.r 


1. ap^^ovTOj,’sv spj^Q^sv^j ^uvoLpyio [jl=i 

2 . vo£ a7^oi7kXQp.EVuo tv 3 ; KsTcaro] /xf 

3. voirao ap^eT^aoj fxeivoc Trparco o/xo 

4. Xoya eu3roX(/ FeXanr^u xij tt) Xfihi ~Z) 

5. j(o[xsvuov exiist xsxo[xi(rrvi fjjiio 

6. Xog xap rag xo7\.tog to Zavsiov uxav 

7. xar rag opt.o'hoytntg rag TsOsixa.g'0-j 

8. vup^w ap^oVTog [xetvog &ei.7\,o'j^uo 

9. Uri OUT O^SlTitTTl OUiTO €!fl OU$£V XOLp TCtV 

10 . TToXiv a7s\ axe^t xotvrcc xspi xavrog 

11 . X 1 J axo^t^oavSt tij ttoXi^ tu 

12. rag ofxoTioyiotg nixtv xori hs^opte 

13. vov ^povov su^tuT^u sxtvofxtag rsrta 

14. x&rrapa ^oue(r(n <rouv ixxjug 8iaxa 
1 ‘i. rir^g Fixari xpo^ar^jg erouv rj-yuj' 

113. 7^ir,g ap^i rto o eyiaurog o {xtra 

17. 6uvap)^ov a^j^wra spj^ofxeviug axo 

18 . ypa^strdr) he eu 3 a>Xov xar eviaorov 

19. iKourrov xao^rov raatav xij rov vo[X(o * 
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20. yatv tql ts xa.upa’^ot rmv TTpo^artov xij / 

21. T(xv Yf-yfov rav^fidtjatv XT} rav tTnratv x^' 

22. xa Tim atrapjCL xij to TrXstSog ps*' 

23. a7royoot(^60'doi TrTiiom rrt)v yeyoa/x. , \ 

24. jusvniv ev ttj irouy^mpsta'i ij 3s xa ti 5 » 

’'r, TO svi/o/xiow S'jfito’hov o<psiX 
7 ^. 1 $ Twv ep’Xdpsvtwv aoyoupifo 
TTsrrapctxovTa sofi(o 7 \.^i xa,$ s: 

VlOtUTOV X* TOXOV (ftSpSTO) OpO^ 

TO-s [JLvag exatTTas xoltcl petvnt. 

TOW X 1 J tpTTpaxTog SCT^^^-VP 

IOjN kp m 


Oti *•**»» 

m 

26. ***** 
27, #*#** 
2>i, ##♦»« 

29. ****** 

30. **** 

31. *''♦■*'* 


Read, 

21. x-i] (i. c. xai Si) 

22. jtAsi (i. e. pif") 

24. £v TYj' arooy^iopsio't. yj^ os xa nf 

25. spTrparrvi tow svvopmv ov^siX- 

26. STf-M -If] TToXig Tii)W 'Kp^opsvlmv (kpyo'jpifo 

27* fxvdi;‘TSTTapuxovTir, K'jfito7\,u xai^ sxaiT- 

28. TOW swiauTow xr, ro'xow (psosT«> 3oa^- 

29. pdg . . . Taf jr/,wa^' sxa«rTaj’ xard. pe7yot 

30. sxaa-Tov xv} spTrpoLXTog so-toi PJu^ioXfj 

* .31. xttT T«)f Tiow 'ISp^opevimv yoptog* • 


1. ’31_c;^ovTOi sv ’Ogp^OjXii." 6yv«p;^ou,/ atj- 
,2 V9C ’„4A«Xxojix.£v/ou, 6i> i'l ’EAarsj'a 
j. volro’j ’.IgpfeXaou, ^ijvos t^wtou" 'Ofxo- 
i-, Koyloi Kv^'jjXiv 'EhoiTeixiM x«J TroXik ’Of- 

5. ^>>ixevlttiv/’Kyrntrj XEXO/XKTTai Etjj3o'x- 
'). Aoj iTflt^a Trjg zoXioo; to Saveiov asav 
7. xaTat Tcif ipo\oyl»s rag TeSeifret^ Ou- 
* 3. vagj^o'j a’p^ovTOf jtttjvc; Oei^oiSiov, 

9- xai oux (iiti.) o^siAn^i Iri ouSev yretpx rqv 

10. ffoXiv ^AX’ aTEj^ei ^ravra wsgl ■srawrof, 

1 1 . x«» d7ro85S«)xa<ri ry voXsi oi e^ovreg ' 

12. rdf 6{jLaXoyla;' Eivai irpoc it^ofte- 

13. vov EtJ/SouAw ivtvoplxg, enj , 

14. TETTapa, /3oucri aov iVaoif 8i>j*»o- 
lo. (rlaig eThoti, Ttpo^xTOig <ruv aJfi 

l6. Xlxig.”A^yei tow ^^govou e eviaurn, o .^rrd 

IT- Ouvap;^ov *dwo- . 


3<J.i 
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JS. ypa^S(rOat Ss xotr iwdeuroy * 

ly. sxaiTTQv ^trai^a tov Tafi.i%v xoii rov vofttu- 

20. vijv ret rs xuufiursi reiv vpo^etruiu xau 

21. Tcov alyoiV x«i raiv (ioa.v xa) rwv 5WaJv, xhv 

22. rivet d(j-r,u*x a>ri, xu\ ri TtKrfios’ 

23. u/roygiiifs<r9a. Os ttXsiovsi tmv ysyfctfu- 

24. ^ivcovev Tij <rvy^'Mpr,(rsi. ’ Eav 8s rtg 

2.5. sfiTrparrt) to cvvouioy E’j^o'jKoi, o^ejX- 
2(). eroj ^ tgSv 'Oc^opavloiy kpyvplo'j 

27 . jiAvaff rerroipcixfiyTei Eu^evXtp xa9* fxa- 
2iS. (TTO?- tviat'/rov‘ i at rjxov ^epsTco Spxj)^- 

2y. jM-af.T^j /xvaf ExaVrijc xara 

30 , ExaffTOv, xal sixerpaxTOg sgtco JCi^ovXtp 
.51. xara rovg rwv'OpyofjLSvlcuv vop^o^j:- 

STELOCOPOS. 


LNSCRIPTION 

O N I' II li T f> \r B O r A II K I A N . 


'['11 KOI Gil llu- niciliiiin of >'our Journal, pf-rinit inc to ^ratif) a t'orei^ii 
(‘oirrspontiMit, anti an Kiij^iish anli<{iiary, uho>«(' ciiriosily rospccliii^ 
“ U7te 'Evriifi of Arrian' Mifiiih ituicli fxcilftl. Thai I tlaimotl the 
iliM'nvM v t)i thi> nioiinnienl, was aiiiiuiinceti 111 tlu' Seventh Voluiuti 
of sour woiK, (No. \lll. April, 1SI3, p. 2;).;.) and in other peiiotlital 
publjt-dtionsi. I'or the satisrat-tioii ot'tlio^e f;enllenien !ibov«.-nieiilioiie»l, 
it will, 1 trust he snfficieiii toiiitf, on this occasion, a copx of the in- 
seriplioij, wlinh expresses that,—“ Arriaii tJie son of Diviialsii.s 
died m the t<irt\-ci{'iitli scar of liis aqe,"—and concludes with the 
Usual Aak'dictioii:— 

AP1\'AN(>2 
Af)UAAlor 
ZII5 ETfl 
• MH 

WIPE “ 

I must reserve for tlit account of my Travels, (now far advanced 
fliFougli th< pre.ss) an engraved delineation, and a fuller description of 
tlii.s^n)on.unieiit; which we are justified, [lor'liaps, in attribiitiii,;:; to the 
eminent writer Arrian; it is situate not very far from Nieonietlia, 
liis biith-plaie, in Bithynia; a country where, as it appears from Strabo, 
(lib. Xll.) Meiiiuon (in Photii BibUoth.) and otheis, Aoi^uX^re^ orAi/' 
i^aXtTbs was an ancient name uf sonic celebrity., 

Dettmbrr^ IS17. V/IL>EIA^l OLSEEEY- 




ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 

NO. XJV. 


F.jntaphui Duo^ nb Angeltf Maio^ vcl alio quarts^ mipn 

reperta, 

' Eir) i'xorio'j tou i’xuScu. 

'SI 2^xtj7lri; 'jV afY,i<Z sv Ma^a^Jwvi 
agiVTi’jo'fjt: ev VjKtu.M. 

Sdiol. ix'-iTiac (tiiTOc 2iK’jir,c ^v, oi s: 'KKka^a aJuiOttiV'f, -if y'V 
Tf-A'iiixa 7i'jtY,u,0LTCi ff’jy Ic^r, rm iypu^iVf sy is t«J ki5iifi,w ( MappiOuavi, 

wvofiaij fj^^vto) jtoAu 


A'tti 'rlfi-ai/'ic roii lUiOravOpsuwciy. 



avupyu7roi£ 

4i«x=»to. TsA:';TtoV i't, fri/v T6tj ^apSacOij Koftv^'iv wtAi«pxi;(r«f, 
KTtSave. 


yhtribcd to the l\'ri of n Uite learned Subprqfesf>ur at Canihrkb^e, 
on the Fidujiion of himself and a iirothei-Scholar op 'I'rintl^ 
i both at the head of their respective pursuits—as senior Medailisl, 
and senior IVrangiei) fi'irn thi ojfice of saving Grace on Trinitu 
Sundnu. ' 

A I ft 

Uiia ibant Juvenes duo 
Hipam ud Humitieam forte; sileiitiuin 
'J'riste ar/ibos tenet, el dolor •’ 

I.iictCis causa eudem, culpa eaiem ; Deu» 

Pleiio non dederat Jorpii 
Ore, at lingua minus congrua gutturi. 
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Adversaria Litcrutia. 

t 

I 

toriiata inal^^ invicJet 
Ne verbii sonent .sesquipcdalia. 

Xiim parflebile turturiim 
AUcnio iiicipiiiiit cum gemitu :—15. Sf clus 

Quill I'cci 111 propriiini hiiPiii, 

Ut rue Jiivenum sancte Paler, vctes 
Pransuiis beiiediccri: r” 

K* “ Spreviiiti i|ii(iquG me : niimciis ul nieinor 
Plameii lulus cram tibi.’' 

13. *'■ At quamvi'< iiiihi vox barbara Vaiululiiiii, 

, raucium soiiuit Cjotliuni — 

K. ** (ijiianivis et stutuit him tacituniior, 
iiiiiltikiii tiinco loqui — 

13. ** Quamvjs ura inagis c'.inliiie ili.ssona, 

. A quo janiia vei titiir — 
li. ** Qtiamvis me siiperat vi nliih et improbiis'. 
Per rimaiii teiiueiii slrejjoiis — 

15. Quamvis me siiperaiit Iiirhca tympana, 
Incus piiisat'e malleo 

1!. ‘‘Quamvis me hupeiat piilliis avis qneieii'.. 

Si nulo geiiitiix abesi— 

15. Non Havens meruit lU iiecus Jioi. coma, 

Aut grcssii-) jicilis imparcs:” 
li. “ Necnos hoc lulinius jiiie, quia in geiii< 
Nohtiis gratia non nitet,” 

15. ** At me Py lliaguras seligel ut .siiiiin, 
AClcrniiiijquu silens bibum 
. Ooctniiam bx liqiiidu fonte iriatlieseus 
11. ‘‘ Al nobis lyra voxerit ; 

Duiii, corvi veluti, grex alius slicjumt." 


* Epitaphium in Etlium, Ulmo Jnsenpiutn. 

Ilnnc Pgo, quam, felix annis nielioiiluis, L'lniiiin 
Ipse maim sevi, 'l^bi, dilectislime b'll^, 

Consecio in ap(erm,nn, (iulielinef vooabitiir aibos 
j[.la?c lua, scrvabitqqe tuuiii per sa?ciila iiomen. 

^1'e, Ocnerose Piier, nil miiiierih liiijus egeiitein, 

'Pe, jam*perfunctum lielli Vita?que Jaborc, 

ITespCxit Devis, et ccelciftibus intulit oris— 

JVIe tamen afflictum^ me crynsolabitur scgruirr 
Hoc tibi, quod solvo, quanquaiii Icve, inuiius anioris. 
Quinetiam assidue hue vcniain, negleclai]ue vitie, 

He tc^ care Pucr^'iueditando, tempor^ diicam. * 
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• Adversaria Literaria. 

t • 

• , * 

Sa:pe tuam rccolens formarii.^iltilcesqut! loquclas, 

Dictaqiy: tani sacro et sapieiili cordc profpcta, ^ 

Qiiam fpstiva quidenl, et dulci coiidita lepoio^ 

I'^t Te, qui nostris quandoqiie, accesseris lia;r('S 
Sedibiis, lioc oro: mtesti reverere paionti<ij 
Ncc lu !>peri)c proces, qiios hiic super arbore fiindo— 

Sil tibi iinii iiivisa—sit invioluta spciin— • 

Kt quantum Natura sinat, crcscat iniuiiinienturn 
Ks^ejiii Jiivenis, qui sspvif t*st morte pcreiiitiis, 

Fortiter ob pntriain pugnandu—Sic libi ('oustans 
Sit Foituna Donius—sit luilli obiioxia damno— 

Mec videus iinquam jiiciindi funcia Na)i! 

n, C. 


The folloji'inir irt'^cs u'ere writ ten at /(tnehesfer Schoot I/jf one 
oflhf/noil learjia! Trclalen of the ('hiiich of T.n^html and Ire^ 
/and. • 


J't/nm lieUutor. vid. Johum^ c. xwi.x. 

0 * 

'Fun^ aimno‘< fortes validuinque, pusille, dedisti, 
liobur l^qiio lapidosquc pedes—atqiie aidua culla, 
I'uimiiiibiia \eslita. habilique niieaiitiu fato P 
I'lii lielli luiicam indiitus et arnia—superbus 
fViiidere (oiiibili, gnditur tuiidens giave ten am 
Alternis pedibus, nee Ic-irilat obvia nu*'<sis 
C'uspidia instaiitis, ciypeoruiii aut fulgidus liorror. 

El iiuiie igiiescens' iiares, ct fra-na recusaiis 
Eracta, tieiiiit dirum, el venientes piuvocat liostes 
lliniiitu, a'bsciitcsiiuc iteraus tent lingula turnias. 

At siniiil uptatiini signuni bibit aiinbiis a^ris, 

Jilt litui soiiuere, mlit vi\ credulus, hah ! hah! 

J'eivere time artus—tunc tendere terra ri'troisiinn, 
inque laiiis coiicuSvSif,!itre}]unt sibi suayitcr anna— 
Qiiin«mmc plus lidens aiiimi, jam roboie iioto, 
Murdet huinuin iiidignans—renuit terr6re moveii. 

Et gestit capture fugieque metusque iiliilatum, * 
Clainorcmque, minas ducum, dira.<ique cadentum— ■ 
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/J dversaria Liter aria. 


On /eaun^^H^harpham J*arkfJ'or Irelfmd, at a pdtodof muc< 
poiiUtal apprehension in I hat count} i/. 

Cai:a viiJeas! caiiqiie vaick* l\iiatC5, 

jAiiius uii(je inilii roimubialis arnoi ! 

Seu MS me lapiat tiuciileiitu rebellibus arnii^, 

Sea soileai expcolet tata w necta saaiii, 

Hi.s Laiibiis—camt aii^uiiiiin pra‘sa{*H iiiiiJ; men- 

IV<- nieus ins Laiibas, uoii radiluias, abit! 

O pi;i ipes—(amamla ’ tuiiiii oplare, propinqu<»» 
Kmsus Jii u it-rna posse coire JJomo ■ 

Piaior d'tlitiios ala pascel spaitaM arias, 

Nostjaque nobilior corda boiibit Auioi. 


id t'l orctn Suam, itt fn.ada Sa»(f(C I uirenlta (oiunioratnc 
Hihi in Tortuta destderaic cxpettatani- 

O Sn 'iiAi A dia." vnuas saavissaiifi conjus, 

Nee fid) iacipias inimemoi esse viri. 

Solas in iugrata it puto novas bosjie'-, arena 
Qaa* fornadand4e sit fibi eaasa mora* 

'I'e sine,\!\ tardain video piocedere mensem 
* Dam varii mentem sliiiigit iniugo mail 
Nc nitidi juvenes le fois daleedine taiigant, 

Dam I'esti mcodis gloria prima ebon. 

Sou pelagi aubeas metuenda pencula* sa'vi, 

Sivc picriias vigileiii, laiiguida febre, loruin, 

Absint htve oro! et casti milu pigiius amoris, 

Quunitpie vebi.s inatrem, purva earmu, siiiii, 
lucolunies refoiiw! pars lia*c est optima iiostn, 

Sic tibi I lie fernni iniinera, iiimicn aqme, 

Uumpe n 1 ulu.'^,'adamata Uxo^, injj^i elaiioi uiii. 

Hue propera celeiem ferre, Maria, pedem. 
ilie est quoil griiUr poterit dare guudui Mtie, 

•/ Hie est, si desiiit cetera, fidiis Anmr. 

. . , r. BURROWS. 
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.J di'ersaria Lilcrnria. 

0 

POKSOK’S CIJAHADKS. • 

I'o a Ludif %liii luid re'^ojval to marry mue but a ,Vkrgymim. 
On in\ lirst' if kind foitunc had piact-d me x/iili \oii, 

Wt* <>njel> iiiy Ma oml ^ might hope to obtain , 

I iingiit many 3011, were, 1 1113 whole, ’ it is true. 

Hut that marriage would only cmbilti r my pain. ^ 

To Chine. 

My iirst' A^i^h more llfim Quaker’s piide, 

AI 30m most solemn diil3,'' 

Afoii keep, nor deign to lay aside, 

J‘/eii tlioiiuh it veil 30m beant3 ; 
jM3 sis oiifl on your eheek, 01 lip, 

Some phsiMire might inspire, 

Hut, III sour 030, or nose’s tip, 

L'onid neVi mnanie desire ; 

My wholeif 3011 should enlertain, 

I'or loiir mih.ipp3 |)oet, 

I pi.iy due, (’liioo, spare him pain, 

And nevei let him know’ it, 

Tn the same. 

On Chlot's ‘lol't hp d 1113 til St eonld be seen. 

No loiei on earth v.^mld sue, foi hut kisses, ^ 

My ne,\t’' on Prnin->tis*s top o|i hath been, 

Adoi,'ition to pai lo iln‘ nine ih3ming inis>>es- '■ 

Mv whole IS the case ol eatli mettlesome blade, 

When at home he is peaceful and rpiiel, 

' Hnt soon laid aside, if we e’er want his. aid, 

'i’o quell, 01 to join in, a not. 

yl not her. 

M3 fust, ” ilioiighyoin house, 11.13, deicnds, 

A im ungiatt'rnlly use, like the wiidcli you despise ; 

My sei ond, ^ I jiiiy it with grief, j[ omprchend.s 

All the good, all tlu‘ hiave, all the luuincd aiidwi.se. 
f)l mv whoh*, I have little, or noliung to say, 

1‘Acept ihiil it tells'' the dejiuitiiie of day. 

' (In II pnf', I’oisoii had at tliat tune iiutlniig fu depend ii{’(.iii lint a 'Pro- 
fe'^sorslnii nl 40 /. prr i.mnnn. 

^ A son A jii.t-\itn I’oison’s aversion to tfoly Orders swtIlJtnown. 

* Your /itff Quakers move, the lul f,o none. ' jtt Cliorcti. 

* Kerf, tlip loloiir. Uul-reJ. j 

'°A siub. '* A hiird. ** The ^JlI‘iCS. 

A cur-dog. ** i'ta,. I'he Ciir-/iu/, 


’ ’ A scab-httrd. 
t jucry, lolls. 
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Xttetatp » 

, JU>W PUBIJSHED. 

» CLASSICAL. 

Nos. 111. and iv. of the New and Improved Edition of SiE- 
V HEN s’ Greek Thesaurus arc just published. Pr. 1/. 3s. 
each, large paper 0/. lOs. To be completed hi about 24 Numbers. 
Of this pioducUou we cannot enter into particulars till it is com¬ 
pleted. In Mr. Di ruin's most interesting and superb work, the 
Jiih/wgraphicul Deiamerotij we find the following observations 
on the new edition of Stephens, uliieh we hope may be gcnerallj' 
read and fi'ltb} our senators as well as the subscribers to the work. 

‘'The LiulcrUiking IS arduous in the extierne, and pcibaps not 
a little peiiious ; }et let ns admire the zeal, and love of ancient 
lore, which could have matured, and carried into execution, a pio- 
jeet so va.^t, so expen.sive, and leijuiring such constant, uniemitting, 
and (1 had almost said,) interminable labour. 1 addiess inv.self to 
the candid, the c.xperienced, and the liberal; not to those, who, 
previous to the publication of the first miiiibcr, were sharpening 
their critical knives, and preparing other instnmieiits of literary 
torture, wiieiebv they f<nght inflict a sevpre wouud, and cause pie- 
mature death to the undeitaking! linglisli critics, I trust, like 
Knglisli soldiers and sailors, love fairer play than this. Nor can 
such attem[)ts, after all, damp the ardour, or slacken the exertions, 
of those to wlio»e conduct this ‘ monunientum lere perennius’ iS' 
entruf-Jed. J.ot us tell an interesting and unsophisticated tale. 

“ A new Edition ot the Greek Thesaurus of 11. Stephen the 
j/onngcr, must iiecessaiily, in any shape, be a tremendous under¬ 
taking ; especially too, when one thinks of tlie multiplicity of 4exi- 
cogiapliJcul and critical knowledge which has pervaded iho classical 
world, i^iicc the first appeipaiice of that woiidciful pciformaiice. 
Only to give an impulse, or encouragement to the plan—only to 
bung the vessel to the water’s edge, as it were—reipiircd spirit, 
strength, and no ordinaiy assistance. In letters, < nciilar notes, 
prospectuses, Sic. aimoiinciiig the ijatur^;* and extent of it, it cost 
the proprietors of the work not less than l ,.900f. Tb's was surely 
bold enough: for till svveii hundred subscribers were subscribed, its 
progress vyould he uncertain, and the,loss sufficiently decisive. 
Ho^vcver, tlie plan ‘ grew,’ and the siibscnbers multiplied ; and the 
names of not fewer l\n^ nine Intndred and eighti/-Jive of 

them graced the covering of the first number. Such a number, to 
such a work, is, 1 believe,, without a precedent: and well might 
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^ Literar}! Intelligence, 

Lord CntENviLi.r, the CriaiicpllcA' of the Univefslty of Ovfonl, 
express a pleasurable pride in reJeiving the homage of the .Dedi* 
cation of the •new ThenniiMsU) himself, 'riial N*obleniai\’s let¬ 
ter ‘ to the Printer, upon tlic occasion of which we are speuUng, 
does equal lionor to Ins Iiejul and heart. Now comes ihe gtoiy of 
the design. All attempts which had been made towards a new edi¬ 
tion of Stephens’ 'riiesaurus, in Ovnnnnif, liusita, Fiancty and 
Denmutkj ii:i\e not only Ix'eii leiidcied aboilive ; but the materials 
for it, eullected m those placec, h:i\c been almost voluntarily, as 
well as absolutely, poured into the cap.icious reservoir ot A. J. 
Valpy. 

“ The iJianifer in which this new edition is given to*the public, 
need not be specifically meiiiioiKd. All the classical world arc. 
aware of it; but, fur crmieiincss and propoition, the nicer collector 
will betake himself to the /ni-ge paper. In the small paper, the 
text looks ubimdaiit and honest to excess. It svas the /iitciitioii of 
Mr. Valpy to have struck off /In ce copies upov vi:i,HfM, at 3(X> 
guineas each copy ; but the poison ing ini lui'.ncv; of that ru- 
CEN'J’, HASH, AN’O RiJTUMiss rict of Parliament, icspecting 
literary propeity, which gave one copy of the best kind to the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, (the /eaU poinicioiis fealure m such act.) diverted 
his intentions.” 

Tl'lie va* ancics yet open have been occasioned by Ihe decease of 
sonic of iho Siihscnbers. The price to ^iich as were not on the 
oiiginnl list has been alicddv laiscd; and the Kditors, according to 
the advertisement to No. 111 mean, it sliouUl seem, slioilly to raise 
it again. We should i ccommend all public l.ibrartes, m paiticiihir, 
to subscribe before the oppiirliuiity is lost, as only a suflii'ieiit imm- 
Vier of copies have been printed to cover the subscription. * 

Llogiiitn Johunnis Meeimanni, auctore. Hem. Const. Cras. 
Amstelodaini. 8vo. 1817- pngg- x- + 

Iconogiaphie Bomaiiic, par le Chevalier Jl. B. \ isroiiti; pre¬ 
miere parlie. l^aiis: de riiiipiimerif de Didot. 181“. foimalAt- 
lantique. 

Albertinse Mugni Diicatns Zacriiigo Baden«is llnivcisit.itis Utc- 
ranim nomine iiiitiuni lectionum publicai > 1111 , ad ‘21. Apiiiis, 1817* 
indicit Dr. To. T.«eou. Hug, Qrdiiijs'nicologonmi Dccaiuis. Ac- 
cedit Lucubiatio de Oralinnc Ciceronis pio Maict'llo. I’nbiirgi. 
1817- 4to. pagg. (2G. -j - . 

Lucue TIohitenii Rpistolac ad Diversos, quas ev editis et incditis 
Codd. collegit atque illmstravit lo. Pranc. J^oissonaile, Aceedit 
Editoris Commentatio ad hiscriptioncm OriEcam. Paris. J 8 . 17 . 8vnr. 
pagg. viii.-Vo88. 

• ' • 

* hee ClasacalJournal, No. viii. p. 513. 

NO. XXXH; . CLJl. VOL. xvr, G c 
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Literary Intelligence, 

« 

The Dissertation is ddiicat^d to a :>leamed Fellow Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the Rev. Pf P. Dobree. ' 

We shall giv^ extracts in a future No./ ' 

De Mythologm Greccoruui antiquissiina Dissertalio, scripta a 
Cod. flermanno. Lips. 1817. 4to. pagg. 3ti. 

Arati PhaeiioiTfena et Diosemea, qiiibiis .suhjiciiintiir Fratostlie- 
nis CataMtcrisiiii: * Dionvsii Orbis terrariini Descriptio: Hutl 
Arieni iiliiusque portae Metaphrases. Curavit iiutasque adjecit A. 
JMatthiat*. Franrf. ad M. 1817. 8vo.^tagg. viii.-f. 898. 

Gauteriiis, Comes Biieniiriisis ; carmen. Arguruciitum ex his' 
toriu S. l.udoviri a Touxillieo sciipta desumliiin. Sequitur al- 
t ;rum rartnen ciii iiiscribitur: Hollandiu a l.uduvic'o M. debellata. 
Paris. 8vo. 1817- pagg. .'>■5. 

Lc Boiihciir de I’Ktudr, disrtuirs en vers, et autros Poesies; 
par Cli. I.iO\sr>ii. Pans, 1817. r**ino. pagg. vin.+214. 

We announce in the i'his'ihal Jounml this volume, because it 
contains some very elegant tianslations, or iiiiitutions, of Ovid, 
Propertius, Tibullus, Morate, and Anatreoii. 

Ret-briches liisioiiqiies el Ciitupies stir Ics Mjsteres dii Paga- 
nisme, par M. lu iiuivu de Salute Cioix : seconde Fdit. levue et 
coirigee par M. le Bar. Silvesire de Sacy. Pans. 1817. 2 vol. 
8vo.^’. i. pagg. l\viii,+472: li. pagg. 3.30.+ I I'J. 

Etablissement dii Lycer Kicheheu ^ Odessa, foiide par iin uka.se 
de S. M. J/E'mpereur'de 'Pontes le.s Russies, ni date dn 2 Mai, 
1817. Paris. 1817. in fol. pagg. 50. with beautiful plate.s, &c. 

Mcmoiie sur le.s M^daiiles de Maiinus f'lappees a Piulippopo- 
lis; par'roclioii d’Aimec), Sac. Paris. 1817. 4to. pagg. .37. 

To this Memoir is added : Notice .sur imn Medaille de rPiitj 
perctir Idtapiamis. 

Jjfi Satire de Su/pivia t uni re Domitieii: tradulte en vers Finn> 
^ais avec de.s notes par Ch. Moiinard, muiistrr du S. Lv. Pans. 
J8Ifi. 8vo. pagg. 6’H. 

imeripnones llomatias qiic existen en Menorca, y otias icla- 
tivas a la inisma, sacadas de varios escritorcs, siipfida.s e liii-stradus 
en quanto sc ha pudido, por el Dr. D. Juan Raini.s y Ramis, 
de la Real Academia dela llistoria, Sec. Mahon. 181?. 8vo. pagg. 
223. , . . ' • 

Second Mernoire /or la valeur, des^Rfn/ru/tes de compte cbez 
lcs.*peupie.s de I’Antiquite ; par M. Ic C. Garnier, ^associ^ libre 
del’Acad. Royale des Inscriptions.et Belle.s j..ettres. Paris. 1817. 
4lo.'pagg.*xvi.+44. 

Chariii Sarnii qiue .siipsrsiint coilegit et illu.struvit; de Chtcrili 
.Ttatc, vita, et poesi, qlia.qiic CKflerili dissernit Aug. Ferd. N.e- 
kius. liiest do Snrdunapali I^pigramiuatis dispututio. Lips. 1817. 
8vo. pagg. vi. + 290 . 
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> Literary Intelligence. 

'0/tijpou’flkiaSo; 'Pa4/MS[pi jS' fier e|^y^(rsaiv ffotAociwt Koi vrjyv. ’'Ex- 
Setrif BoXta-tria. I’ans. 1917. pag^- -h • pdilor i| said 

to be the leatiied J)r. Coray.) 

9aAa(rai')$ iVjjXodeTi'a, truvoLSgoiTfiev^ airo Sta^opoui vofjtr'jQfrag 6a- 
Xa7<r!ou^ Evpeoxaixovs, xati vXourifffiev^ anh Sia^opovf fvX6tmft.tims 
duvniSslxs, Six iSi/ylav xaSg iei^O’j$ vaunxou xai sfimpixco ; vaga KUTttrav 
Nix. KspxXx, sk v^tou Za»6v6o<j, 'Ev Bisvyj;, Tijy A. 1817. 8vo. 

’OStjylx HatXxirtncf SswpijT^xij xa) vpaxTtxij, truvadpoitrixhri airo Sia- 
fopovi eiri<rT^fj.ovxs truyypx^si^ 6iiXx^<ri'ovs^ xai TXovTKTfiivr] fie Sia^o- 
po’jg Eio^irsis, irapa tou 6uXx(r<TOv6p'ju xaireTxv Nix. K3<l>aKt£. ’Ev Bievv^. 

1817. Hvo. 

('rhese two woiks are not of llu; cKissieal Lind ; but give the 
titles of them, Ui||pilbL it is iiitrrrstiiig to know the scientilic pro¬ 
gress of this cliissK':i] people, the (iioeks.) 

Consideiatioiis generales sin I'ev.diiiilion dcs Monnaies Grcc- 
(pics [lomaiiies, ol siir lu valour do Tor ct de raigtnt avaut la 
decouverte dt‘ i’Aiiioiiquo ; jt.n M. Le'rroniic. Paris. 4lo. pagg. 
Mii. + 144 

Prospt’ctus o/‘ (III edition of Lro l)i^co\i;s, a Byzan¬ 
tine Uhtoi lan hitherto unjhtbUnlied. 

Thk hisioi v ot Leo J)i.iconiis is an important supplement to the 
collection ot Uyzaninie MistiMi.nis. P'.itlicr Clonibctis had according¬ 
ly meditated an edition,^ and even put itthe pre<s,^^ but died 
befoie he could execute Ins project; so that Ia^o's work is slil) un¬ 
published. It IS pieseivcd iiinong the nianiisi’iipts of the King's 
library at Pans, and comprises the history of tlierei:>iis ut Pomaiius 
the younger, Nieeplioiiis L*lioea.s, and John Zimistes (A. 1). 9'‘>9" 
97>^). It gives many details ielating to.tin war which Svvatoslaiis, 
Grand'Duke of Uussi.i, taiiied on against the (iieeLs about the 
year 97 1. 

The miimlicenec of II. i:. C/Uiinl ItoMANZoi'K, (j I and-Chan¬ 
cellor of Russia, and the iniinediutc pationage of the Frencli 
government, have enabled M. Hasp, piolessor of Modevii Greek 
ut the Eiote spertale et Itot/ale des A/wgnes Oneuhttes ut l*aris, to 
undertake the piihlicutiou of Leo’s history, 'i'iie book is neatly 
printed. It will form one volume, w Ifieh will also eoiituiii philo¬ 
logical and explanatory iicftes, and the lollowhig iiiedited works ; 

1. A treatijSi' on 'I'actics, colnposed by li'rder of the Lniperor 
Nicephoriis Phocas. (***) 

(*) & quandt! pace Icnitts u^pirnnie.—lie<^ta iMputa hi'.turia lij/zantiue^jia»e 
necetnarM svppUmento, cum Ixoue Jlmconu ei' A^ichorie Psclla, regium vtre 
muktpltci tUulo argum‘.nlum,jurh publici regia rruwficcntia facuit. Cumbffis. 
uotis ad auctariiinn iioviss. tiibliutlicca: Ctraenr. Pair, I. 545. U. 

f**) Qua Leo Diaconus refert in histona, x^jus purs tyjus Regtisjam editu 
fsl. Le Quien Orient. Christian. I. 3.55. D. 

(***) See Eabricu Btbiiotk. grac. edil. JIarles. VJ2. 6^7- C. 
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Litevary Intelligence. , 

S. fragment of the history of* Joannes Epip/ianiensis on 
the wais ot the Persians aiidl Rumuns, from* a Vatican manu¬ 
script. (*) ' , • 

3. 'I'lie (Jreek text of the letter of Theodosius (Jrammaticus 
on the taking of Syracuse bv the Saracens, published^ but only 
in a Latin traiislulioii, by Pitrro and Diicange. (***) 

I he volume wiK be printed at the Uoyal jircss at J*aiis, and will 
niakr* about 300 pages in lolio, in two columns, one contaiiiing the 
Oicek lest, and the other a Ijutiii trcfnslation. J'ht'size, the type, and 
niost the vignettes, will be the same as in ihc forincr vuliinics of 
the Byzantine llisloiians. Some new vignettes v\ill evhibit iii- 
cdited rey^os and guns, relating to the hisiory of Constanliiiople. 

ihe price ol the vulnme, which completes the Byzaiume collec¬ 
tion, will be 4-t francs, or 40 francs to snbsnibcrs, to be (laid on 
receiving the book. 'The whole will be |)imlcd b\ the end of 1817* 
Subscriptions taken in by Messrs, dc Bnie, Booksellers to the 
King, and to the Kiinj's lihiarv, Pans, Rue Serpeiite, No. 7 . 
TiPuUel and Wmtz, Pans, Rue de Bombnii No. 18, and No. 30, 
bobo S<(iiaie, la)iiilon. 

N. B. 'I’ho Postage of l.cllcrs niiisl be (laid. 

A Neal Edition oi the (iWICkic SKPxrAOiNT, in one Vo¬ 
lume* 8 vo., the Test 1.4 taken lioin the (^\foid Kditioii of Bos. 
It may be had in \ olumes if (iieferred. Pric(‘ ll. .'is. 

CuKM.LKis Njifti^s; with Rnglisb Nolis and Questions. 
By the Jtev. C. BitAnr.KY, M. A. Price .‘Is. dd. bound. 

The N’ieti.MA<’iir,A\ Eiitics, the Riir.Toitic, and the 
PoiiTie, of Akisioti.k, irun.siated by Mr. Tiiomas T\y- 
Loii. <1 Vols. 8 VO. 18s. bds. , 

A Conei.se (in a.mm Ait of the Romaic:, or AIoniitiN (Jukkic 
LiAmc.uagi:, with Phkasi’.s, and DiAfooi.Ls on the most 
fainihur .subjects, eompiled by l)i. RontiiTsoN, aflei u resi¬ 
dence of some yeais in the Ionian IslaiidiS. Price 4s. (id. 1‘imo. 
bds. 


Cui.iiZKii of Meidelbiijg lias pnbii.slied a German coirespori- 
deiice, which passed between bun and Hr.itMANN, icspccting the 
mythology of 11 omcr and Hesiod. Both men ranking so deserv¬ 
edly high oil ilie continent, 'and. both being notuiious antagonists 
of Voss, this little 0|>iiscuhim will e\jSte much interest among 
the foreign scholars. ‘ ‘ t • ^ 

Nouveaux e.\traits lies Pies de P/ularijue. Texle Grcc, snivi 
d’uiv V ocaynlaire donnant le sens Ae tons les mots qui y sont con¬ 
tends .Par C..A. V. Ph^^mion. Pans Jbl?. P2mo. pag. 84. 

Xi^’jhAnis .loyoj t6. Sribylla; kibcr XIV. e^itorc et*^ nUerprete 

I . . ' i —* 

(*) Connnunly called Juaniies Anlwchenus. See Notues 4' Extraits de 
MSS. VoL 0. p. 259. K. (2.; 

(•*) Stciha Sacra; T.d. p. 613-7. , ' * 

(***) Ad Sjtiara Annala^ II. 87-93. * . • 
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. \otes' to Correspondents. 

Ang. ISIaio. AJdiliir scxinu<« liter t‘t ]>ars ocfavi* cuns miilta 
vucuin et ver^uiiii^ varietate. Mil^diolani 1817. 8vo.,‘pa{ig. 50 , 

A Hiifl'Outline of uh exaiuination uf the So/t^ o/'Sa/omon : 
in '\v1iilIi many beantil'ijl Pioplit-caes contained in that Inspired 
Book of []oly Scripture aie considered and explained \%itli remarks, 
critical and expository, liy Wiliiain Davidson, 1vs»|. Kvo. J*r. 12s. 


^O'l rs l^b COKKCSPONDENIM. 

We shall give in onr next Col. Leake’s list of (Sreek. Proverbs, 
as appended to Ins Jiest’firrhes in (ireeic. 

^Ir. iM .’s Kssay on Pastoral Poets, in oiii’ next. 

Profes>or Diinl}ai'’s 'rreali&c on the paitiele efv is postponed to 
No. 

Afi. J.’s Series of papers to piove that Philo and Josephus arc 
Chiisliaii wiiteis, will |iave an early institioii., Also his papers on 
the, f iicek JV.igedians—and p.ipers on ISihlieal Ciitieisin. 

11. 'J'.’s Oite III obilum Caiuteffu, ,tn»nst(e. contains many good 
lines; hut we would recontniend to ins eoiuj^cration the rules foi 
Alcaics, given iii the 2C2d and sonfe suh-icqi^mt Nos. ot the Clas- 
sicaljouiiial. The perusal of those rules would have obviated the 
oh|«‘etioiis. which we are obliged to make to Ins veiscs. 

Mr. D’s learned and iiigcnioiis letteij>on the Cornish dialect, 
and on r-ollateral .subject •. will be duly hoflored. 

lAirlich' lie N .seia mis A la t»‘te <lu No. prochaiii. l/n ac¬ 
cident en a jusipi’iei empeilie I’impie.ssion. 

KIIPAJUM. . 

No. XNIX. p. ISO. I. 2fi. le.id upKnor^xeio;. 


lltlS DA\ IS PUBI.lSIll'D, 

In OettnOf uith Iha I*tales separate in I^'ofio, \l. 8s. 

TOPOrULiPHV 

I M.USTllATI VF. OF Till: liAriLF OF FI.AT'F.A ; 

, Consisting of Plans of the Plain and City of Phita,‘a, of Plans 
of I'Ucutheia, Aliiioe, uud Pliyiej and a Vi?w of J'Jeiithera, from 
Drawings made on the‘Spot,‘by T. Ali.-abon, and engraved by 
Cooke. 

accomvaVikd by memoirs 

Read to the Academy of ln.scription.s,and«HelIea Lettres of*tlic 
, ’ ^ Institute of Franq|(f. 

. By JOIIN.SPKNCEK StANIIOPE, F.R.S. 

.1 And .\cad. Inscrip. and Bell. Lett. Instit. Paris Corresp. 
I’rnAcdfot JOip4 MURRAY, AlbeijiaLrU Street. 
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mcnt. By Pasor, xv. 39 
Affount of the sIuiIipa •>( Cuui* 

briflKi'i xvi- 1 ^ 

AAmmittt locorum, a Latin Poem, xv 
364 . 

Adversaria Ijilerana, vv. ]3l, S6S. 
xvi. 183. 4Uj 

JF.f'yptus, Cdiiil)iMj;v Tiipo'ijk.vi. 391 
/Titian, rnienrlations on xv. 359 
Affe of the Vestals, xv. 300 
rlgffttr, niv&niu^ ot'tlie wuni, xv. lOK 
Ajax oj Sophocles, cnieiiilatioiis on the, 
XV. 368. 

Alcaic Metres, xv. 105, 231.‘Xvi. -19 
Analtquih cwlentum sit diiitiirniim^— 
an dctiir in natiiid rrnim absoliita 
uiesr—quicqiiid reci|iitur ad mo- 
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repipiatiiri XV. 362, 363 
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Algebra, whether it was known to the 
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Alta vox, XV. 14.5 
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Andrcmicus Ithodtus qiiotcd,,xvi.30l! 
Angeriamia quoted, xv. 61 
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XV. 346 

'AvBitt, primitive meaning of the wrprd, 
XV. 299 

'Antipateff Epigram by,' xv.''28 


, Aphtidnn, \v. 1,3 — fictitious history of 
J XVI. 89 

j dponyplM, bonks of tlio, xvi. 123 
J Ajmltimivs quoted, xvi. 166 
j Apptan ipiotcd, xvi. ,123 
' .4r(i6iiin forgery, XV. 979 
j Ata f'cdtp, XV. 129 
^ Arcadius liramnMiieua AIS.S., kv. 16.5, 
; .110 

I Arches, use of, known iinong the aii- 

s cieutst XVI. |(1<t 

j ArcAit/amus, xv. s'97 

j Arthiloi has, I ragmen Isof, xv, 216. xvi. 

} 295 

! Attst. Quintilianus ipioted, xvi. tOl 
! Anstoplutuis, coiiuiu'iitx on, xv. 286-* 
i xvi. 3.i 

^ .4ristotfe quoted, XV 2.5. xvi. ,145—vin- 
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i .108 

i Arrian’s PcVipliis, xv. ,117 
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i Article definite, in the Egyptian laii' 

{ qiidge, X V. .9 

i Athenaaa quoted, x v. .11, ,14 
I iff I iKiti Vesta:, xv. 262 
I Attimilus, in Juvenal, xv. 20 
1 Audaxj^nsr of the woid, xv. 145 
; /fugastinus, Anton, quoted, xvi. 140 
t Anthenlicitjf of a verse fii Homer, xvi. 

j .186 
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Baut-hiaHdn, nu^amn^ of the word, xv. 
194. 
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examined Budciiticiscd, xvi. 12, ^ CiV(To qj|ated, xv. 92, €12 * 

SS8 . 0 i Circutnipcuiiotts freqlieiU in Juvenal, 

Bailey a ^ 1., tl7»cover|r hi Hierogl>- J . * 

pliic», x\i. 319 , « Ir/fiudtait quoted, XVI. ^6 

-BflRjTuirdiin, meaning of the wuAl, xv. * 67 /fAax of Love, xv. 214 
200 i Comments on AtisMidianes, xv. 296. 


Barlntrous words, use of, objected to in 
Itucofi, XVI. 293 
Barrows of (lie Tioad, xvi. 66 
Barlhdlemy qiioteil, xv. ‘£^•i 
Rennet iMHgtons (treek Letter, xv. 37 > 
Bentley, Dr, quoted, \vi. 123—letter to 
G. Kiehler, XV. I7t • 

Bemardm de St. Ciene, quoted, xv. 69 
Bible Society, uregunt ot the progrosi. 
of the, XVI. 191 

Bibliotheca Chusiea, announcement of 
t|)e, xvi. 197 
Bodaus, quoted, vv. 3‘i 
Bodlty's, Sir Tliuiiias, I .elter to Baron, 
xvi. 13 

Boldness of expression, w. ol 
Bolmghroke, Loid, quoted, xvi. 280 
Bonus, nulus, applied to bodily 
strci'clli, XV. 24 
Bonyer, quoted, xv. 30.1 

-'s notes on C'alliiiiarliiH, xvi. 16:1 

Itrondstrdt ((noted, k\ . 308 
Bruekfr, ((noted, xvi. 280 
Buifunao, Di., quoted, xv. 90 
Burney, Di quoted, vv. 116 


xvi. .33 

Confecture on Tweddell’a Epigram, xv. 
368 • 

Conectiona in Translation of the 
New Testament, xvi. 274 
Cottonian Manusmpts, account of tlie, 
xvi.^14 

Cowleif quoted, xvi. *i(i0 
Cowper quoted, xvi. .315 
Croix, Dc Ste. quoted, xv. 12(1 
('ur/ootiVa fitfiiKl in the guns of Poni'* 
pen, XV. ;lo.> 

Cyrioltigic Huroglyphic, xvi. 317 
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fVsuro, on tlie aiiririit, xv. 9.5 
Cnllimachns, Notes on, \vi 1(>.'i 
Cambridge, examiiiatioii fui a llnivor- 
sity .Srlinlaisliip, xvi. 160 - Pri/e 
Pixin, xvi. 167 — Tripos, (1789.1 XV. 
Bi-'Tiipos, (t80.S) xvi. 291-lhii- 
vuisity, XVI. 1, 311 , 

Carthage, history ot, kv. 11(> 

('nsauboH, quoted, xv. .SI 
t'asptau gates, xv. X59 
Catulogiie of books pnliiislied at Leip- 
/,ig f.tir, extract from the, xv. 376. 
xvi. 186 ^ 

Catullus' and Sappho’s Rhythm* com- } 
paied, xv. 107 

CauUtr^ of Ki^d, xv. 93 *• 

Chaldeem orarics, xvi. 333 
Ckatterton, xvi. 137 
CkrvaZu'r’s crossing the Scamander,xvi. 

.*>7 

Chtuese writing, xvi. 22 
ChrysotfS^St., quoted, xvi. ]t>7 
Church, tW, compared Ho a cafden, xv. 

' l®t 


Dalzel, M., (piloted, xvi. .*>7 
Definitions of motion, by Aristotle and 
Bacon, x^ 7 

- o^fliK Lpigium, by Owen 

and Johnson, xv. vi'i 
Demon at'.Socrates, controversy pu the, 
xv. 20 j. xvi. l(i« 

Dencttlion^ of Anted, Posted, fntered, 
Ac. • 

Dnintions of IMiivdiiis finm rrrlain 
rales of versitieulion, xvi. 8:i 
AiKoiuais, ineaiiing of the woid, xvi. 

DiodoiSis Siculus quoted, xvi. S07 

- —f -, Remarks on some 

passages of, xv. .i72 * 

Dio Cassius qiiuled, xv. 266 
Diomedes (Irammalieiis quoted, xv. 101 
Dionysius Halieaitiassa-ns,^v. 125.263 
Dissettatwn on the hieroglyphic cha 
lacters, xvi. 3i.). 

Distances, hnw measnird hy the an¬ 
cients, xvi. 963 

Druids, re-('arehf;.s on the, xvi. 907 
Duties ot llie VestaU, xv. 261 


E 


Kdda gnoteil, xv. 91 
lllemjjjta of tlie Metr^ Doctrine 
i PioL Iit.qjiaun, j(V.?9 , • 

V E/ci<su{aafniysteries„xv. 117 
t R^sions tn Latin Poctiy, xvi. 5oi 
' Elocution, boldncs.s of, xv. 71 
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English translation from Tiiyocreon, 
x». 313 ' ^ 

- E^iigram, in the inaiititr of tlie 

ancipnt (ireek Epifiraiii, xv. ^15 
'ErreAe^cia, iiieamn? of the word, xvi. 8. 
Epigram, aiivK'iit, xv. 212 
■ ■ hy Latoimis, vvi. 186 
- hy iVI4iia|£C, \vi. IBb 

--(jici'k ami Ijatin, \vi. 178 

Epilogue to, Eiitiucliiis, xv. 159 
Epitaph on Dr. Viiiront, xvi. 290 
■■ ■ on ‘I'iinuneon, xv. ;jJ5 
£sot<TfC Woisllljt, XV. r..U 
Etymology tdllie word adiilari xv. 147 
Euhemetvs, system of, xv. 117 
fariptdrj^ijiioled, xvi. 182 
Euslalhiui quoted, xv. 33 , 

Ecremomt, St., quoted, xvi. 

Explmatwy remarks uu tile Son^ of 
.Solotiioii, XV. 189 


F. 


F<Ales, new, of Piitrdrus, xvi. 08 
Faeciolttti quoted, \v. 3474a 
/armus’ attempt to ronstni , in a more 
elcqaiit metre, a fable of Plncdi us, 
XVI. 77 

Fifurrs, boldness of, in Horace, xv. 72 
h'xscher f|noted, xv. 30 y ^ 
jF/ee* of Xerxes,\v. 296 * 

Flight of Hector, xvi. 7li ■> 

Fhrus Chnslianm quoted, xv. '■!'» 
Fontal fatlieis in the Cliaidaic Doc¬ 
trine, xvi. 3.3(> 

Forcellims quoted, xv, i48 
force, tuic, of the middle Veib, xv. 
304 

Forgeries, aceouiitof Liteniiv, xvi 17.3 
Fortune of CartlMge, xv. 11,5 
Foster quoted, xv 97 * 

Fragmentis, de, Poctariiiii iniiiornm 
Gricevrujn, xv. SI'! 


O. 

Gatrj,.M., varioiu publications, xv. 176 
Caitford quoted, xv. ID:* 

Gufuao, H., XVI. 141 
Geiastus, deerre of the Pope, ^iiist 
the Apocryphal Books, avi. 1.32 
Ge/Nus, A., quoted^xv. Stiii 
GelVs, Sir Wm., Itinerary of the Mo* 
rea, xv. 156 . * , 

Get^aphpt ancient, xvi. 237 


Gianni, an Italian Improvisatore, xv. 
2.^0 

Tpdfiioy, iiicaning of the word,, xv, 34 
Gieek accents of the New Testament 
by Pasor, xv. .39 

-—• and Latin Epigrams, xv. 317. 

xvi. 178 

-ronstrnetions, in Horace, xv. 78 

- . . r'pigrani, xv. 212 

■ ■ Epigram, by J. Twcddell, xv. 

tlU) 

■ -- Letter, by Bonnet I^angton, xv. 

' 57 3 

-Lines of J. ScaliRer, xv. .367 

--- Liiieo, a translation fnim Shak- 

speaic, XVI, 178 

-- Poem on hunting, xv. 2.37 

-vSapphic Ode, xv. 31.5 

fyierhs, Improvisaiioii among llic, xvi. 

96 

— —, siipeiioiitv of the, in aits and 
sciences, xvi. 14.3 

(Jronc-H'oishipfXV. 88 
Crtfphmdaia, Greek Hexameteis, xv. 
2. >7 

Gu'aichimuu, wi. 707 


H. 

Hafiz quoted, xv. 94 
Hainilton, C oiiiit, quoted, wi. 2(k> 
IJunnihill's iciii.ii kable exclaiualien. 
XV 11(1 

llanlouin quote d, xvi. L4 1 
Harlemniis ('odex, xv. 14, S'W, wi. 
119, 309 

Hehcr, M,, quoted, xv. 20.3. xvi. 1(31 
llrlyrew Ciiliei<!iii, xv. 189 
llrinsiHS, D., quoted, xv 61 
Henot:li called Ksdris, xv. 12 
Henry tin Fifili's invocation to .Sleep, 
in Sliukopearo, translated into Greek 
verse, \»i. 178 

Hrrmvn 'trismegistiu, svorks of, xvi, 
JS4 

Hi'rniaaates of Syracuse, xv. 297 
Herodotus quoted, xv. o, 90, 236, 
Hiroes of Offsinii, WI 348 
Hesiod iinuted, xvi. 300 
Heyne Prof., quoted, xv. 33.3. xvi. .38 
Hieroglyphits, Egyptian^ xvi. .i1.3 
Histonau, the character of Plutarcli as 
•an, xvi. 281 
Hishjteu' qiioted, xv. 297 
Holy-days, xv, 368 

Homeric and Icelnudic. Pm* , x\. ,332 
— Dcsckiptioiis, w. 326. xvi.^ 
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lvnowlet)!;t> of human iiaiurc, 
«v iff). \Ti. ^j-. • 

HoroLt, ltdU|>y w. 01 

———, Oijsi'i v<^ioiis on Otk 29. 
IJook ;{. of, XVI. J(i.l ^ 

-, jtiiot aiiil .u'ciiiatp versification 

of, \v. £24. XVI. i.5 

-ipioUil, XM 

IltU'tini, (|iiote(l, XV. 97 
Hatilfif r)ii<iied, xv. O'* 

Hyde qiiotpil, xvi. 91 
Hytrokety.i, xv. ivt . 


I, 5 

JttnJjic niehe ot Pli9'<liii'<, xvi. 7 1 ^ 

Itiofi^e*, l>ii|(liir>x of, III lliiiiiri-, \v. Oi) ^ 
i/(iin iiinoii^ the aiieieiits, xv. } 
£11) \,i. y<;, >)7 ' 

Ji'Cl'-lo, w 10£ I 

fiiiliii I mil, n dsiiiiirn' hy, x vi t j 

J'IJIlhnuiHtUS, Ml. 1 )') i 

/wsiny-f/oiji, fietituiiis, xvi. 1 ."I * 

-— loniiil 111 llie I inns of I*iiiii- % 

pen, XV. .'»££, )£ 1 5 

-Ill tiie Dioilcli'in coliiinn ^ 

at Alex.intlnii, vv. lot ^ 

—-K'liiiaii, at'I'aiia^oija, XVI 

.ii)7 V 

- -I III llOIIIL'Illdll, Ml I" J 

- - 01' lIlL- tOlllhol \lllllJ »Vt. J 

401 *5 

ill! iltbelliiln, a Latin Ode, m i. 17 • ,* 

Jlalum liiiinovisatoii, xv. si4'‘ i 

, 1 . ! 

• • i 

JiiHier c|iioteii, XV. y 1 ? 

Jiiusaleni, an ^'n( 5 ll'll Poem, \vi. U-' ; 

Jaunn/, Icni.iihs 1 ) 11 , XV. lb ’ 

h. 5 

i\ctdaur, iiieanm!} ot'liic woul, xv. lO'i J 
/iitf/ei, vvlntliei, Inxt iliscoveieil Iho ; 
true loiee «f the niidiJle Voih, xv. { 
..04 ; 

• L. *. ^ 

Lansdownc Maimscripts, acrount of 5 
the, XVI. 214 . *t 

iMtin I>istii'li', XV. ’(< 18 . XVI./toil 5 

--linos on the death of havoiiarolii, j 

ivi. . ; 

- Ode. atvi. 175 • j 

N»/XXX 11 . C 7 : Jl. , 


m 

iMfin Po#iii on tlie Muilicniatieiaiix, \y . 

* y . * , 

-— Poem on the vjpldtlon of St, 
• Dnijv’ toniliv, wT. 4.'T 
iMinout, fil|ii''iain hy, xvi. ICO • 
iMurt'iiliuis i ustfiniiv, Epitrt}di ot, xvi. 


la'i 

l.iiihe’if, t'ol , leplyto a l'’ronch not ■ 
iiiveited ill the (’ia^x. Jyniii , xv. lot 
J.innep i|u<>te<l aial opposed,‘xv. Gl!4 
ia/ti), Ciilie.il, Ilf 1C. 11. Uiiikir, to 
'I'll Ciaisfonl. \v. vlo. Kvi. .'17 
-o< Bentley, K., to <1. Kichjler, 

XV, 171 

.—-■—, hitni, of Boissonaile to Bar* 
kei, XV. in—of (i.iil f.l. B ) lo the 
JCd. 1)11 Un> City of OKinpia, -xvi. 
£1)1 

Ijihaneit ol Oxfoiii anil ('jiiiiiridge, 

XVI. 'i 

f.ihi'iiiy foigi no-', Ml 1? 

-lnli'llii;oiice, XV i.fl U) 

1,11 ij, enioiiilaliiiys on, xv. f.i.B- ob'er- 
vatiiOis on, xv. I'.i— ipioted, xv. 
£1, XVI £.17 

/.on"ii)/vot men of letters, xv. £07 

/.b/C'lNIIV (piotiil, XV. 01 

divinat'-yii hj, xvi at'7 
/ 10(01 ipioti d, XV. (i7. 7J 
Linmn, some passages of, expbw'rnd, 
XV LjI xvi.v'I^- (piyted, xvi lf.7 
I t)S(M I..ilin, by J. B. XV, .tl.x 
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Wuhinery of Ossian s Potnis. xvi "',40 
7/fii /'‘blits ijiioli'd, XV tiM XV). £17 

.t/uU't, )M. il.'ail'd, XV i. .bo 
Viinthiiiue Lei iioi'vs. m. 17t 
.ili&itiil, iiiv’i’iitin 111 the .Modem Tpi- 
gi.nioealie Slyle, xv. £13 
(t/io ii/i'u''jiioW d, >.f on 
1/1 (ivu) V'l, aiici* III and modern, xvi. 
£01 

r.xtiai I ot d, ie(dliv,e to ll;e 
'liaiit'Idiis.ti ol til- Suiptiiies, xvi. 
V)l 

l/.rtoge, 1 pigidin l)\, XVI 

■l/t« tit Lithrsi, Li>ii„'( vilv ol, XV. 207 

ifliicviiults Piofusto, XVI. £24 

Melultic iiiiiro.-.s used by the (JreeLs, 

XV i. I 

Mill lull Uw> eontdined in I aUn ah.l 
(neefcjPiose, xv. 181. xvl..»)l 
b lefiMtoetrinC, XV. .id f * 

Midme Vci'o,-SvV. :i 04 . * 

Milhm, taMy IceusciV of Plagiai isiu, 

* XVI. to,') > , ' 

v6l. XVI. 3i) 
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Rhtdem opinions roiiccrnin^ tlio Tioad, 

XV. I. ** 

a Latin Pnrni, xv. .'ll 
IHo^enj Ki‘iii<iiltj on the JiitiuiliK (uiy: 
Cliapl<'i<i ut', x\i. 

lilutiifn. Ideal of ^jislollo and I’jroii 
(‘oiii (■iiiiMi;, \\i. 7. 1.^ 

Jiliillir (jiioleil, xt. ]i)li 

>'’■ ''Hui ipintod,, XV,111 

ji/tisaui,, PseudonjiiKius H'oiLs of, wi. 

Ivjo ■ “ 

fliutifntiun orilii' stiiliii's ol lleii'ut's ,\\. 

S^Wi, 
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